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PREFACE 



The following Remarks were drawn up, in substance^ soon 
after the publication of that work which is the subject of 
them* The author had then neither health nor leisure to fit 
them for the press : and was under less trouble about it, 
when he found that the argument was undertaken by others, 
of whose learning and experience he had a better opinion than 
of his own. But a new edition of his Answer to an Essay on 
Spirit having been called for, they are now published as a 
continuation of the same controversy. The Confessional is 
little moro than a sequel to the Essay on Spirit ; and we may 
judge by the excellent thiitgs which the author has pro- 
claimed in favour of the late bishop Clayton^ and that Essay ^ 
he will not be offended with me for putting him into the sao^e 
class with his fellow-labourer. 

I would not be thought so much as to insinuate by this 
publication, that the Confessional is not fairly and fully re- 
futed in those Three Letters which have been addressed to 
its author by a judicious hand : notwithstanding all that sa- 
tire, flash, and affected superiority, with which the Letter- 
writer is assaulted in the Occasional Remarks, which every 
impartial reader, who has the least knowledge of the world, 
will easily understand. Nor is it difficult to see, that the 
Confessional, and those Remarks, are the work of the same 
person : for men are known by the cast of their metaphors, 
and the temperature of their expressions, as effectually as 
by the turn of their features, and the form of their hand- 
writing. 

But there are readers who will scarcely be at the pains to 
follow the argument to such a length : as there are doubtless 
some admirers of the Confessional, who have not had patience 
to attend their guide through all the multifarious doublings 
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aiid turnings of his historical libel. Therefcre I thought it 
might be of use to go at once to the roots of the argument^ 
and attempt to shew the author^s mistakes in a smaller com- 
pass : for if his principles are agreeable neither to scripture, 
nor reason, nor the universal practice of christians in all 
ages ; scurrilous anecdotes, and scraps of history, pointed 
against the church and churchmen with all the art the author 
is master of, and more invectives than any dictionary can 
supply him with, will never compensate for such a defect ; 
but in the opinion of judges who are under the same pr^ 
judices with himself. 

They who attend to the humours ai^l practices of man- 
kind* may distinguish truth from error without much read- 
ing, by observing the motions of the restless part of the com- 
munity on different occasions. When the Qmfessional comjes 
abroad, reports are instantly spread far and wide, of a fa- 
mous, learned f acute, unanswerable work, by an able, dig- 
nified, candid, sagacious, masterly, incomparable writer. 
Pamphleteers, reviewers^ and news-writers, proclaim his 
merits, and the coffee-houses ring with his conquests The 
whole bench of bishops are insulted, and the advocates of the 
church sneered at as mercenaries, and held in defiance !' 
Such is the public entry of a work against orthodoxy and 
imiformity ; and such it hath been in time past. The book 
called the Rights of the Christian Churchy which was intended 
to prove that the Christian church hath no rights at all, but 
is merely the creation of the civil power, was ushered in 
with the same popular acclamation : a circumstance described 
by an ingenious hand in such lively terms, as will not be 
unacceptable to the learned reader — Prodiit haud ztaprideni 
e Socinistarum cceno^famosus quidem libelltis^ &c. — Et tamen 
hie ipse liber y qui totujidique absurda, tot impietates, ietde^ 
nique blaspheniius continet^ mirum in modum omnium liber* 
tinorum teriiur manibus; ab omnibus rapitur^ adamaiur. 
'Hie viagnijici exultant et triumphant Socinist^e ; palam^vocu 
ferantur clericorum causam hoc uno libro penitus confotuim 
jacere: *nihil esse sa7ii, nihit solidi, quodvel acutissimi theo^ 
logi Herculeis hisce argumentis reponant *. 

* This passage is extracted from Hng^es'% Dis$ertatio promitaiS»9 
prefixed to his edition of Cbrysostom de SticerdpHom lPt^mffmkuni§ ' 



On the contrary, when a work of the otiwr sort makes its 
appearsDce, such, forexample, as the Catholic Doctrine of 
the Trinity ; if you hear any thing of its author, you hear, 
in the first place, every thing that can be said, truely or 
&lsely, to his disadvantage. Retailers of literary iiitelli. 
gence depreciate bis work as not worth reading ; the news- 
papers rail at hin3, under the contemptuous appellation of 
one William Jones ; and if the Arian party do not under- 
take to write against his book in form, you are assured there 
can be no reason for their silence, but the wildness of the 
composition, and the weakness of the argument. Thus the 
book steals as it were into the world, creeping by degrees 
from one hand to another, as if there were treason in it, and 
making its way slowly to a third and fourth edition, with no 
helps from public attestation, and against all fhe obstructions 
of clamour and ill report ; as Christianity prevailed in for- 
mer times against the universal obloquy of Romans, Greeks, 
Jews, and fiarbarians. So wise and active are some men iu 
their generation ; and they who are once aware of it, will 
not easily be carried away with every wind of common fame, 
or common defamation. 

I had some thoughts of following the author of the Con- 
fessional in his capacity of a Critic, and exhibiting some 
examples of the partiality with which he makes his report of 
books, writers, and controversies. In this ^e, when the 
talents of so many are unhappily drowned in a sort of small 
reading, from which no just principles of divinity, or litera- 
ture, can be extracted, men are guided by names more than 
things : whence it comes to pass, that characters are saleable 
commodities, and consequently very apt to be sophisticated. 
I was unwilling to draw out these remarks to a greater length, 
othevwise, I think, it might have been easy enough to shew 
how little submission is due to his literary decisions. How- 
ever, thatl may not seem to throw out an unsupported 
jwacirttoii, I sb«il fix upon the character of X>r. S^kea^ to 
wlios» abUiticB be gives bis tesiimoBy in very exalted lan- 

an authentic descriptioQ and vii^calion of Qle primitive nmMtfwfwM 
of the CArittian ekurch; well worth the diligent perusal ef younger 
ituienU in divini^; who may alss nadit witbadvanti^ as an 
•U^Mt yieM «C ILmn. 
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guage. There are a set of disputants who are distinguished 
as the sons of truth and liberty-worthies, whose services^ 
under all disadvantages, have been so great an honour and 
ornament to tJut church*. In this class of worthies we find 
Dr. SykeSy ^vrho undertook to hold up the credit of Arian 
subscription, in answer to Dr. Waterlarid, He is farther 
ornamented' with the honourable titles of an acute writer^^ 
this ingenious person — the ingenious author of the Casef. 
We shall see how justly Dr. Sykes is celebrated for his acute- 
ness and ingenuity, if we venture to take a nearer view of 
him, J . as a reasoner, 3. as a writer, and 3. as an historian^ 
or relater of facts. 

When Dr. Waterland had charged the Arian party with 
fraud and prevarication in subscribing Trinitarian articles ; 
his adversaries endeavoured to recriminate, accusing the 
orthodox clergy with subscribing Calvinistical articles, al- 
though they were well known to dissent from Calvin^s 
doctrine. Dr. Waterland clears the orthodox, by shewing 
that the articles of the church of England were purposely 
framed to a neutral sense ; neither affirming nor denying 
CalvirCs doctrine, that offence might be taken by neither 
party ; and he affirms it to have been '^ abundantly proved, 
^*- that the articles are not Calvinistical." Here Dr. 
Sykes changes the state of the question, and declares Water- 
land not to have been convinced of his own proofs of the 
Anticalvinism of the articles %. Not calvinistical is altered 
into anticalvinisticaU The former of these terms implies 
neutrality^, the latter opposition. Dr. Waterland^s defence 
rests entirely upon this plain distinction, which Dr. Sykes 
either did or did not under||kand ; and I shall not stay to 
enquire which part of the dilemma will consist with his 
acuteness and inge7iuity. In another place, he sets down the 
words " well proved to be Anticahinian,^* referring to them 
as if they were the genuine words of Dr. Waterland : but, 
in the place referred to, it is only said to bi& ^^ well proved 
" that our articles were not drawn up by Calvin's scheme ^*l* 

* Confess, p. 171, 173. 

t Ibid. p. 186, 190. 

I See Sykes's Case of Subs. p. dl» 32. 1 

S Sei Waterland^s Supplement, p. 51, and 5yie«'i ttiply^ p. d6t37» 
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The same mistake occurs in other places, not worth our 
notice. 

All jthis will appear less wonderful, when it is compared 
with the same author's account of the Trinity in Unity, 
which he calls, " Dr. Waterland\s notions of three equally 
*^ supreme intelligent agent , and of one intelligent agents ^/' 
But neither Dr. Waterlandj nor any other Christian, an^' 
cient or modern, orthodox or heterodox, did ever beliere 
the Holy Trinity to be three and one in the same respects 
Arians of all sizes have indeed made a common practice of 
imputing this absurdity to us ; though they have generally 
been content with making us weak enough to believe Three 
Gods (in the plural) tp be one God (in the singular.) But 
Dr. Sykes is not satisfied without carrying quite out of the 
precincts of grammar, having invented a new transforma- 
tion of the terms into three agent ^ and one agents; which if 
the Printer can get over without an error of the press, he 
will have better fortune with his types, than I have had with 
my pen. 

If we consider the Doctor as an orator, we shall jfind his 
style distinguished by a certain inharmonious repetition, 
which shews the writer to have laboured under the most ex-< 
treme poverty of diction, of which, the following are a few 
examples — so apparently ^o^this is Just such a pretty way 
of reasoning as this. This gave me occasion to denrnrtdwhat 
were the criteria by which we might judge which those par^ 
ticulqr articles are f vfhich leave a latitude f. 

As* an M^orianj he imagined himself to have found Dr. 
Waterland guilty of a cross anachronism ; and while he is 
correcting him for it, observes, with an air of triumph, that 
Samuel Huberts book ^* was written forty years after the 
** articles were made, and near forty after Cranmer was rot^ 
** ten in his grave J." If ii beremembered tjiat archbishop 
Cranmer was a person of the first ecclesiastical character in 
this kingdom, a man of exact learning, great piety, and 
venerable in the eyes of all good men, as a martyr to the 

* See JFaferland's Supplement, p. 33. 
t See p. 42. 4. 33. 
t WaJterl. Suppl. p. 44. 

6- . 
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protestaiit Gsaiet the language with which his memory is 
here treated is consistent neither with decency nor charity , 
aor indeed with eommon humanity* But that this ssune 
Cranmet should be roiten in his grave^ whom all the vrorld 
knows to have been pnblicly bnrnt to ashes at a stake, and 
sent to Heaven in a fiery chariot, is a discovery, of which 
the whole merit is due to the acnte Dr. Sjfkes *. I do not 
take upon me to say, that this is the particular merit which 
recommended him to the author of the Confessional, for 1 
father suppose it to have been that of disbelieving the 
Creeds, which is a sufiELcient recopimendation with him, vtfho 
judges of every man^s wisdom or folly, by first obsenring 
whether he is foVj or against the church. In this practice 
he brings to my mind the character of Georgius Trapezun* 
tnu, a scholastic doctor of eminence in the 15th century .-^^ 
jiristoitlis admirator summns; Platonis contemptar nuun^ 
piUs. When a critic is thus unhappily swayed by the sum^ 
mu$ on one side, and the maximus on the other, his ac- 
counts are to be taken with vei^y great abatements. If bis 
oAmratim and contempt are each of them misplaced, and 
bftve exchanged their proper objects, the matter cannot then 
be rectified by any discountings. This spirit of partiality 
hath fiHed the Confissianal with malignant ridicule and ful- 
MOle panegyric, of which it is not necessary, in this place, 
fo produce any more examples, because some of them will 
floeet u» of course in the ensuing Remarks ; from which the 
reader may form a judgment of all the rest, as safely and 
surely as he may know the taste of sea-water, without being 
obliged to drink up the ocean. 

It may be proper to observe , that the Confessional is re- 
Alfred to in its original form of the Jirst edition ; and it ought 
to^be known, for the author^s vindication, that these papers 
ttight have appeared many months ago, if politics, Kc. had 
not taken off the Printer's attention from works of divinity. 

* If ths reader wiU please to consult a Letter to the Comnm 
Peopiey published with the last edition of the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Trinity^ he will find some account of another acute toriter^ who^ in 
this author's vapouring style, is invested with all the terrors of coiv* 
trpversial ability. See Confen, p. 320. 
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CHAP. I. 

A short View of the Grounds of this Author's Dispute 
against the Church of England. 

When a controversy is started in which the spi- 
ritual interests of Christian people are nearly con- 
cerned, it is their duty to inquire, as far as they are 
able, into the real merits of the cause ; and to con- 
sider the question, if possible, in the same naked and 
simple state in which it existed in the head of an au- 
thor, before it was disposed according to the rules 
of art, and disguised under the rhetorical furniture of 
a large book, comprehending* an hundred diiSerent 
subjects wrought up into one mass. 

In conversation, it is not unusual to hear two per- 
sons disputing fiercely for a Ipng time, without gain- 
ing an inch of ground on either side : because it is 
the practice of reasoners, who are deficient either in 
respect of a sound cause, an upright intention, or a 
clear head, to wander far and wide from the subject 
in debate. Every subject is so nearly related to other 

VOL. II, . B 



2 Remarks on the Confessional 

subjects, that the mind of an undesigning reason 
wHI sometimes slide from one to another, without 
being sensible of it : but an artful man will rarely 
fail to be shifting about to all the adjuncts and 
latives within his teach, till he can fix upon such 
will enable him to make a plausible appearance, 
that is in wrath with another, of whom he knows 
evil, will asperse his character indirectly, by railingj' 
at his connexions, his friends, his family, his ances- 
tors, his children, or even his country itself; all of 
which are but little to the purpose, and can only 
shew, that the accuser is equally irritated and un- 
provided. * . 

In the accusation lately revived against our forms 
and doctrines by the Author of The Confessional^ the 
real grounds of his discontent are comprehended in. 
tviro short arguments : and I hope I shall be pardoned 
for throwing them into a logical form, because I do 
it merely for the sake of brevity, that I may save 
trouble to the Reader as well as to the Writer. The 
first of these arguments stands thus : 
' The Church of Rome hath established false doctrine; 

The Church of England hath established false doc- 
trine ; 

Therefore the Church of England wants reforma-^ 
tion as much as the Church of Rome. 

That the Church of Rome hath established fals« 
doctrine, and doth stand in need of reformation, is 
readily allowed by all Protestants, because it hath 
been demonstrated for these two hundred years : But 
the second proposition, on which the conclusion de- 
pends, is not true ; and the Author, as we shall see 
presently, waves the proof of it, supposing that we 
shall ^ke it upon his bare word. Where this second 
proposition is assumed^ as by the Jriam, Sociniam^ 
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and tlie most corrupt part of the Dissenters, the con- 
clusion will be admitted. 

The second argument may be expressed as follow^: 

The Clinrch of Rome opposes the reformation of 
her doctrines ; 

The Cliurch of England opposes the reformation of 
her doctrines; 

Therefore the Church oi England \% as obstinate as 
the Church of Rome. 

This conclusion is no better than the former, be- 
cause the word doctrines is equiwcal in the premises. 
In the first member of the argument, it signifies such 
doctrines as we knoiv to he false ; in the second, such 
as we can/»rore to be true; though this Author is no 
admirer of them. 

Every son of the Church of England hath a riglit 
to insist upon seeing a refutation of her doctrines as a 
/irst step; without which all popular harangues upon 
the expediency of a reformation, either not at all de- 
fined, or amounting to an utter abolition of the esta- 
blishment, are but so many experiments upon his 
understanding, and ought to have no more influence 
than the flourishing of a pen in the air. 

Wheu the authority of the Church is called in 
question, this supposition, that her doctrines are false, 
is always at the bottom of the dispute, though not 
always visible ; for no Protestant, under the character 
of a believer, could ever think of refusing to the 
Church of Christ an authority to secure what the 
Gospel itself hath already imposed upon all Christians. 
Nor was the autiiority of the Church ever questioned 
with any pious design, till it was evident to all men 
who would but open their eyes, that the Church had 
invented what she had power only to receive and pre- 
serve. If any fraud of this kind can be proved upoH 
B 3 
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the Protestant Church of England^ her governors, it 
is to be hoped, will consider of it, and correct it : but; 
then, indefinite accusations, expressed in the most 
loose and general terms, are not to be admitted for 
legal evidence. " Certain particulars," says this Au- 
thor, " are equally proved to want reformation among 
Protestants'' * as among the Papists. If you should 
be under any concern to know what these particulars 
are, and should ask a question which is of the last 
importance, and occurs naturally, instead of any di- 
rect answer you will meet with this evasion ; " I for- 
bear to give instances, though there are more than 
one at hand f :'' as if that would have been a digres^ 
sion, which is the first step in the controversy. In 
another place it is affirmed, that the public is grossly 
and notoriously xvrong ;}; ; how and where, the reader 
is left to copjecture as well as he can. Sometimes it 
is suggested to the populace, that many of superior 
character in the Church are as much convinced of the 
falsehood of our doctrines as the Author himself, if 
they would but as freely declare their minds. What 
they believe, and what they deny, we are still left to 
find out as before ; but may suppose it to be some- 
what not fit to be owned all at' once. In the 56th 
page of his Preface, he takes some pains to raise the 
expectation of his readers, and threatens us with 
some great matter, which at last all vanishes in a 
smoke. He tells us of a certain private party, in 
which it was his hap to mention a glaring inconmt^ 
ency in the case of subscription to our established ar- 
ticles of Religion^ at which some respectable persons in 
the company expressed the utmost surprize. If it was 
his desire to be understood, and he really did think 

* Pref. p. 13. Ed. 1. f ll^i^. I P. ?. 
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Ihis matter capable of making any remarkable im- 
pressioHylie would have directed us how to find some 
explanation of his meaning; yet we are not given to 
know any thing farther of this glaring incovsisiena/, 
than that it makes a pnri ofhhfoUoi)ingwork, though 
placed at some distance from the beginning. In a book, 
of 3.54 pages, 200 of them, at least, are at some dis- 
tance from the beginning; so that we are still in the 
dark as before : for how glaring soever this incon- 
sistency might appear in the Author's eyes, it is not 
bright enough to betray itself to others by its own 
light; neither do I know at this moment where to 
find it, unless he alludes to that remarkable and no- 
torious deviation (as he calls it) from the Athanasian 
maxim, which is introduced at p. 319; the injustice 
and futility of which criticism hath been taken no- 
tice of upon another occasion*. At this distance: 
from the beginning he -ventures to open his design; 
declaring himself neither af-uid nor ashamed to Call 
for a review of our Trinitarian forms ; and, in the 
course of his work, he refers to and recommends as 
oracular, though a professed enemy to all impositions, 
the opinions of Clarke, Hoadky, Si/kes, Clayton, and 
some others of lesser note. But these things are 
spoken in such general terins, and with so small an 
appearance of argument, that the Author himself 
seems to be sensible how much he hath been want- 
ing in this part of his undertaking; and observes, 
toward the end of his book, that " it may possibly be 
expected he should descend to particulars, and point 
out some of the principal objects of the reform he 
solicits f." In this he judges rightly: for it would 

• See B Letter to the Common People, published witb the third 
edition of the Calieiic Dosirine 9/ the Trinity, 5 K,. 
+ P. 336. 
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not only be a dangerous but a ridiculous step, to eifter 
on the important work of reformation, without first 
being sure of what is amiss. But his subject, he tells 
us, " leads him only to one particular, the case of 
subscription to human Creeds and Confessions, and 
other ecclesiastical forms, which are required to be 
assented to, as being agreeable to the word of God/' 
Subscription is indeed but one particular circumstance 
of our ecclesiastical discipline, and is good, bad, of 
indifferent, according to its object; Jbut the Creeds, 
Articles, and ecclesiastical forms of worship to which 
it extends, do comprehend the whole system of our 
faith and rdigiori, out of which he ought to have 
selected the obnokious articles, and have shewed us 
plainly how far tliey disagree with the word of God. 
But in doing this, he must have exposed his own iset 
of doctrines to be seen and examined by the public; 
a task neither promising nor agreeable, if we may 
judge by a certain shyness which hath produced those 
ambiguities and dodgings already mentioned. There- 
fore, he proceeds, as before, in general terms ; ob- 
serving, that- " undoubtedly such of these" (Creeds 
and Confessions) " as have not this agreement with 
holy writ, ought not to be retained in the Church*" 
So we all say ; though indeed we never heard of any 
Christian Creed or Confession which disagreed with 
the word of God in every article, as this observation 
supposes them to do. If any one article is unscrip" 
tural^ that article ought to be reformed; but it will 
not thence follow, that the remaining thirty-eight 
which are scriptural ,^o\i\A be all thrown aside in the 
lump, and subscription itself abolished. A political 
orator might as well have argued from the inexpe- 

* P. 336. 
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diency of the American stamp-act, to the repealing of 
all the English laws, and in favour of anarchy. 

With this foundation the writer of the Confessional 
frames his conclusions, raises his exhortations, and 
proposes his conditions ; allowing, with a pious sort 
of casuistry, which he may explain at some other , 
opportunity, that although our forms do disagree with 
the word of God, " nevertheless, as something is due 
to the ignorance and prejudices of well-meaning peor 
pie, it may not be expedient'to discontinue the iise of 
them all at once, provided proper endeavours are 
used to prepare the people for their removal at a sea- 
sonable time, by informing them wherein their dis- 
agreement with the Christian Scripture consists*." 
We thank him for this indulgence; but arc of opi- 
nion, that this disagreement is what ought n&w to have 
been pointed out to us in the Confessional; because 
we shall make but an indifferent figure, if we have it 
to look for when our fences are all pulled down. And 
certainly it hath not appeared to us as yet, though 
we have read Clarke's Doctrine of the Trinity, Sykes'$ 
Case of Subscription, the Free and Candid Disquisi- 
tions, together with the. Essay on Spirit y to whose old 
objections this Author hath added nothing but new 
calumnies, of which some account will be given in, 
'another^ place. 

Our Church, as he would have it believed, now is, 
and always hath been, an enemy to reformation. She 
hath had many opportunities of improvement, and 
never been wise enough to embrace any one of them. 
It may, therefore, be worth our while to consider 
briefly how the Church is circumstanced, and what 
obligations she is under to such reforming claimants 
as the Author of the Confessional. 

* P. 336. 
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The Church having the oracles of truth committed 
to her, and being bound to provide in the best man- 
ner sh« can, as well for the edification of all her 
children as for her own peace and security as a so- 
cietv, extracts and recommends such articles of doc- 
trine as she finds revealed to her in the holy Scrip- 
ture: and in the course of her work expressly dis- 
claims her own authoritv, as insufficient of itself to 
bind any article of faith upon the consciences of her 
members. 

These doctrines then, thus extracted and recom- 
mended by the Church, as the witness and keeper of 
holy xvrit^ either have the authority of the Scripture, 
or they have not. If they have, then her members 
are bound to receive them, not as the doctrines of 
the Church, but of the Scripture. And in this no 
man will say that the Church departs from her prin- 
ciple, or that the principle itself is unscripturaL 

But on the other hand, if any doctrihe so proposed 
by the Church has not the authority of the Scripture 
to support it, and the falsehood of it can plainly be 
proved by the same authority; then the Church, by 
her own principles, is obliged to attend to all such re- 
monstrances as are made in a proper manner, and sup- 
ported by proper evidence; as the remonstrances of 
learned, and pious, and reasonable men, will never 
fail to be. In several instances the Church hath ac- 
tually submitted to do this. The invocation of saints, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, the redemption of 
souls out of Purgatory by masses, the worship of 
images, which had been allowed and practised for 
many ages, were objected to, as contrary to the Scrip- 
tu^^; and are now not only removed but protested 
against in the articles, as so many errors : which pro- 
testation (by the way) would fall with the articles^ 
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and we should no longer be Protestants, unless it were 
by accident; at least we must be taken tor such upoa 
trust. 

The Chnrcb of Rome, as ber conduct hatli unhap- 
pily proved, thought it more eligible to preserve ber 
corruptions than recede from her infaliibility: Rut the 
Church of England, since the reformation, never did, 
nor doth now think it any reflection upon her wisdom 
and authority, that these errors were corrected upou 
her own principle; and she will without question, as 
she safely may, be ready to follow her own example 
in other cases, provided there shall ap[>ear to be as 
sufficient reason for so doing as for reforming the cor- 
ruptions above-mentioned. 

But if any of ber doctrines should be rescinded 
without 7-eason, and her members released from their 
obligation to such things as are revealed in the Scrip- 
ture, she would exceed her commission as dangerously 
by detracting from, as by adding to the articles of 
the Christian faith. The Church cannot bind where 
God batb loosed; and it must be equally true, that 
where God bath hound us, the Cluircb can have no 
authority to set us free. Were she to be guilty of 
such weak compliances, her true children would have 
as just a cause of complaint against ber then, as her 
opponents, the Avians, Dissenters, and Freethinkers 
pretend to have now ; and the Papists would object it 
to ns, with great ap])carance of reason, that religion 
can have no firm footing when separated from the 
authority of the apostolical chair. 
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CHAP. IL 

On the right of Prote&tant Churches to establish 

Confessions of Faith. 

• 

The author s observations are ushered in, and th^ 
right of Protestant Churches is prejudged^ by the fol- 
lowing reflection, — that " there never, yet was any 
instance of a prosperous usurpation destitute of ad- 
vocates to lay in for it a claim of right and justice*.'* 
Perhaps not ; yet right and usurpation are two differ- 
ent things.^ If the claim of the Church of England 
is to be suspected only because it hath met with ad- 
vocates to defend it, the Gospel itself ought to have 
been suspected upon the same account ever since it 
was published. But let us answer this reflection with 
another, equally true and more to the purpose ; that 
'^ there never yet Avas an instance of any establish- 
ment, how just and reasonable soever, which sbme 
men have not thought it their interest to assault with 
weak reasonings and false accusations." 

When we are pleading in defence of established 
Confessions, om fundamental position, as he very justly 
allows, is. this: *' Every particular Church, considered 
as a society, has a right, as other societies have, to 
secure its own peace and welfare by all lawful 
means |:" This position he would overthrow, by 
pretending that it proves too much; being suflScient, 
if admitted, to justify all the persecutions of the Hea- 
thens against the Christians, and even the Popish Liquid 
sitionlf,. But in this answer he is too much in haste 

* P. 21. i P. 22. J Ibid. 
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to recollect llie terms of his own position; which 
affirms no more, than that the Churcli may secure its 
own peace and welfare by lawful means. Inquisitions 
and persecutions are unla-wj'ul meaus; therefore his 
consequence is not a just one. If it were, self-pre- 
servation would be such a very bad principle, that 
mankind should invent some way of providing against 
it (if any such provision can be made when self-pre- 
servation is given up;) and a society, if epposed, 
would have nothing to do but to he ruined, by re- 
signing itself quietly to the will of its eucmies. 

There are no means but lawful and unlawful. The 
unlawful," by their own nature, are not to be made 
use of; nor the lawful, because the other will thereby 
be justified: and so we are to do nothing; but suffer 
from men of acihe spirifs, who will never lay them- 
.selves under that restraint which they would impose 
upon others. When this writer hath in view the pro- 
pagation of his own opinions, he is florid and copious 
in defence of liberty ; but in this answer he hath laid 
an ax to the root of it; for there can be no such 
thing as liberty, if societies are deprived of the be- 
nefit of self-preservation. 

The use of lawful means hath been pleaded for, 
not to secure unlawful ordinances, but such only as 
are agreeable to the word of God. This, however, 
in his way of reasoning, makes no difference: for 
" the proviso, that Churcli-ordinances be Hi>TeeaWe ^o 
the word of God, will not help the Protestant Churches 
at all*." If this is true, all Protestant Churches are 
in a very woful condition : for t^iere are but two sorts 
of authority, human and divine. The former is not 
sufficient of itself to auLlienticate articles of faithand 
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doctrine ; and if the latter is not, there is no autho- 
rity left to which they can appeal. The Protestant 
Churches have laid it down as & principle, that all 
Christians are bound by the word of God; conse- 
quently, by what is agreeable to the word of God: and 
they have always imagined, that if this agreement 
were once allowed them, nothing could supersede the 
obligation of submitting to it, but the super-pro- 
phetical light of the Quakers, or the interposition of 
an infallible judge, such as they have at Rome. 
" Every Englishman, as a member of civil society, 
is bound by the law of the land ; therefore, we say 
he is bound by the same law when applied to parti- 
cular cases, and administered in the sentence of a 
Biagistrate : otherwise, he is bound and not bound at 
the same time* If it should be objected, that th^ 
sentence may deviate from the law, this is foreign to 
the case in hand; because we argue at present upon 
the provisOy that it is agreeable to the laxo. 

The erring members of the Christian Church shew 
themselves to be what they are, by a misapplication 
of the word of God ; which Sfc Peter tells us, they 
who are unlearned and unstable rarest unto their own de- 
struction^. How is the Church to provide against 
their errors, but by another application of it? If not, 
we invest the enemies of the Church with a privilege 
which M^e deny to the Church herself, who hath at 
least as good, if not a better right to it. Neither the 
law of God, nor the law of the land; can administer 
themselves : and if they are not to be applied and 
interpreted, then they were made, not to condemn 
what is wrong, or justify what is right, but only ta 
be looked at, and contradicted, in the way of prii^ 

* 2 Pet. iii. U\ 
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vatejudg/ment. — But let us hear how he reasons in his 
own words. 

" Established confessions" (agreeable to the fcord of 
God) '-being human compositions, must either be 
subject to examination, by the private judgment of 
those who profess to make the written word of God 
the only rule of their religion, or else the Church 
must claim a right of interpreting the Scriptures" 
(i.e. of making ordinances agreeable to the word of 
God) " for all her members, exclusive of the rights 
of private judgment*." 

If established confessions, notwithstanding their 
agreement with the word of God, may be over-ruled 
by private judgment, it must follow, that the Scrip- 
ture itself may be over-ruled upon the same prin- 
ciple; unless it can be proved, that the word of God 
is changed into the word of man, by being trans- 
planted into an established confession. 

The Autlior supposes private judgment entitled to 
this prerogative, by making the written word the 
rule of its religion f; and as the Church certainly 
does the same, so far as her confession is agreeable to 
the word of God, there will arise, upon the same 
ground, a right of public judgment to society : which 
judgment, if it can be controlled by the judgment of 
an individual, the right here mentioned will be no 
right, and society will be no society. Unless this 
right, thus defined, is allowed to the Church, we 
must suppose the Scripture contraiy to itself in re- 
spect of the same doctrines; for here we shall have 




• P. 23. 

t " The PiiHtim would be judged by the word of God. If he 
would speak clearly, he means himself, but is asliadieii to say so; 
and he would have me believe bini before a whole Church, that has 
re«d the word of God as well as he." Selden, T. T. p. 1 1 1 . 3d edit. 
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private judgment, with the word of God in its hand, 
pleading against an agreement with the word of God; 
which is nonsense. And what will be the issue? 
Why, the' Church cannot give us a rule of doctrine 
from the Scripture, because an individual is entitled 
to make his own use of it; and, as a society cannot 
receive a rule of doctrine from the private judgment 
of a single person, unless it be that of the pope, we 
are toJaave no public rule at all; consequently, that 
precept of the Apostle, — kt us all walk by the same 
rule — was unnecessary and groundless. 
. But he will say, the xvritten word is a rule ; mean- 
ing, as I presume, the Scripture in its own terms. 
Now, to say nothing against the bulk of the Scrip- 
ture, as improper for a Creed or Confession, it is a 
rule which hath been applied with equal assurance to 
tlie heresy of AriuSy the novel inventions of Popery^ 
the an tichristian philosophy oi Socmus, the outrageous 
practices of the Anabaptists, and the absurd enthu- 
siasm of the Quakers. That it may not be so applied 
by the teachers of this Church, the Articles are a sys- 
tem, in which the Scripture, as the only rwfe of reli- 
gio?iy is particularly pointed against these and other 
errors, Tlie rule is still the same as before; only the 
articles contain an application of it to some particular 
and necessary cases; without attending to which, this 
Church must actually be wliat the Papists represent 
it to be, a Babel of confusion; and Christianity itself 
would sink into a chaos. Experience teaches us, that 
without such an application the Scripture becomes no 
Scripture, when those men have the handling of it, 
whose heads are filled with thc^ conceits of some he- 
retical leader, and their hearts inflamed with an en- 
thusiastic zeal of infusing them into others. This 
AutJior can play with it as he pleases upon his own 
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principles, If the Church ascertains a scriptural doc- 
trine in short by some equivalent terms of her own, 
he can oppose to it the Scripture at large in its owu 
terms; If the Scriptures are so express as to require 
.no interpretation, he can have recourse to different 
senses, leaving the written word for private exposi- 
tion. Thus he hath the advantage of the Church 
cither way. He hath the merit of setting up the 
pure word of God against human inventions, aud the 
convenience of adapting it at pleasure to other inven- 
tions of himself or his friends. 

If a right of determining for all her members is 
allowed to the Church, he supposes this must exclude 
the rights of private judgment. But this doth by no 
means follow : for the Church hath a right of deter- 
mining, so far only as slje determines agreeable to the 
word of' God. An individual can haye no rights but 
what ore grounded upon the same agreement with 
the word of God; therefore, it is absurd to set up 
one of these rights exclusive of the other, because 
they coincide, and are in effect but one and the same 
tbiug; though always with this difference, that the 
judgment of society is a judgment of authority, while 
private judgment is no more than a judgment of dis- 
cretion or opinion. If this latter is what the Author 
contends for, it cannot be excluded by the decisions 
of any aulhorily'upon earth: for thoughts are free; 
and if they are absurd or Injurious, tliey must be ac- 
counted for at last to the Searcher of all hearts. " It 
will always be impossible, in the nature of things, to 
exclude such private judgment from examining aid 
determining as it pleases, against all authority, di- 
vine as well as huriian. But then such private ju(U- 
ment will not be authoritative, or binding to' others, 
but will and must be over-ruled in this world by the 
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acts of the society to which it hath joined itself: else 
there can be no such thing as government or society 
in the world. 

This, indeed, is the genuine consequence of our 
Author's principle: for he makes private judgment 
not private but authoritative; asserting, that it '^pre- 
cludes the right of the Church to establish any thing 
without the previous consent of all her members *.'* 
Whence it follows, that society cannot stop tfie pro- 
ceedings of an individual, but an individual may stop 
the proceedings of society, and that all the members 
of society are in a state of equality : whereas the very 
idea of a society implies a subordination in bodies 
corporate as rn the body natural ; and the Apostle, in 
the earliest state of the Christian Church, argues at 
large from one of these to the other, in the I2th 
chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians. If this 
plan of the Author were to take place, and men 
should arise speaking perverse things, as Hymeneus SLXid 
Pkiletus, to overthrow the faith of weak Christians, 
they must be admitted as judges in their own cause; 
and have it in their power to put a negative upon all 
their brethren, to prevent the establishment of any 
such regulations as might affect the well-beitig of their 
own perverse opinions: that direction too of the 
Apostle to the ministers of the Church, — A man that 
is an heretic, reject 1[; and that other to the people, — 
Obey them that have the rule over you, xvhose faith foU 
l(m\, might be blotted out of the Scripture; for the 
latter would be useless, and the former impracticable. 

This plan, however, will hardly consist with what 
the Author allows (or seems to allow) upon another 
occasion. " Single men," he says, " may be calle4 
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upon to correct ami even retract their doctrines, not 
only nillioLit oft'ence, but In some cases with advan- 
tage to tlie common faiih*." How can tliis be? for 
tlie coH*e«^ of tliese single men, wiio are thus to be 
called upon, is necessary, before any commonjalth can 
be established. Without some ccmmon faith, bv what 
standard are their doctrines to be judcred of? And 
without some established constitution of the Church, 
who sliall be the persons appointed to judge tiieni ? If 
the common faith is that revealed in the Scripture, it 
is equally pretended to by Arians, Socii/iiins, Quf/kcrs, 
Anabaptists, and otlier Sectaries, amongst whom there 
is no community of sentiment. The Church, there- 
fore, must apply this rule, without the consent of these 
tingle Tfitn; or all hope of advantage must be given 
lip, and tlie common fitifh left to the mercy of its ad- 
versaries. 

Here it is pleasant to observe the dexterity of 
some writers, who find it convenient, as the subject 
varies, to take both sides of the question, i liey liave 
the art of saying things in such a manner, by the 
help of little (luatifying clauses, that tiiey shall not 
appear to have said them at all, if they are pressed 
with a contradiction. We have an instance of it iit 
this passage. The author seems to grant, that single 
men may -be called upon to retract their doctrines with 
advantage to the common faith ; though, indeed, he 
doth not say bi/ whom, and it is very hard to guess : 
however, if it is really his opinion, atter what he hath 
aaid of the rights of private judgment, that indivi- 
duals may be censured for their doctrines by any 
public authority of society; his principle vanishes ia 
a imoke of his own raising. To avoid this he hatb 

• P. 41, «. 
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taken care to insert the condition, " if they see 
J9ft :" and tberefore, if they do not see reasoUj they aro 
9fliU to proceed as they please;^ and the common faiths 
Qiust at kst yield to private opinion. 

Such is the fbrlom. and defenceless state of thal^ 
Church and its faith, which Christ left upon earth 
ioi the ^vation of mankind ! No protection can be 
received from the temporal sword against spiritual 
wickedness, without incurring the penalty of perishr- 
mg by the sword: and as to the spiritual, which is the 
word of God, it cannot be used against any offender, 
till his own consent shall put it into the hands of hi& 
judges! 

But if this consent is necessary now, I apprehend 
it was always necessary : and if so> the doctrine of the 
Apostles ought not to have been settled, and the mi* 
nisters of Satan (as they are called) ought not to have 
l^een censured in virtue of any established: rule, till 
all the Gentiles were come iki, and tlieir consent fbr^ 
mally obtained : nor even then ; for others might be 
bom, who. would in time object even to the cohdition 
6f Baptism in the name of the Trinity; and then it 
must have been given up to them : because no- con- 
dition of communion is to be established^ without the 
^evious consent of all, who witlwut that condition 
would have a right toChristian comnrnnion. Had there 
been no such condition imposed as baptism, Heathens 
would have had a right to Christian communion : there* 
forei it follows, that this condition oi Baptism oould 
not be imposed without thq consent of Heathens! 
What wild work would this doctrine produce, if it 
.mete admitted into civU society? It would require 
that npthing should be established as a condition of 
holding employments of trust, or enjoying any privi- 
leges under the governnlent, without the previous 
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consent rf ail those who have no good will to the go- 
vernmcTit; and would thrust themselves Into office, 
only for an opportunity of overturning it as fast as 
possible, and introducing some other ceconoroy, more 
agreeable to their own temper and complexion. 

ypon the whole, this author's plan is absolutely 
indefensible, if the Church is a socieii/. Therefore he 
should have proved, that Christ and his Apostles did 
not plant any Church upon earth that could properly 
be called a Society: for if it was a society, it would 
have tiie native rights of a society: and if it had 
them once, it must have them still; nnfess he is able 
to shew at what time, and by what means, they were 
forfeited. So the late learned Bishop Coritybcare ar- 
gued, in what the author calls Vih famous subscription 
sermoji: and, instead of confuting his position by 
tracing the Cliurch up to its original, he asserts, that 
" every intelligent Christian," (that is, every Christian 
who is intelligent in his own conceit) " with the 
" Scriptures before him, is, upon Protestant prin- 
" ciples ;" that is upon /lis principle, "and in de- 
" Crees of this nature, a Churck to himself *.'^ And 
thus he goes about to prove it : " every Christian hath 
a right to search the Scriptures. — And if it is his 
duty to search, it must be also his duty" (i, e. his 
right) " to determine for himself; and if he finds just 
cause, to dissent from anj-, or all the establishments 
upon earthy." Whetlier he finds just cause, or not, 
he may determine for himself, and no man alive can 
hinder him. In the Convocation, General Council, 
■ 6t Communion of Saints, which be carries about with 
him, he may determine that white is black, and good 
is evil : but then we arc to observe, that alt this, by 

• P. 23, 21. note. t Ifcid. 
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the terms of the argument, h—fo7^ himself i whe 
the question is, whether tlie act of such a person, de- 
termining for himself in favour of heresy, sedition^ 
or whatever else he pleases, will be so far binding to 
society, as to preclude the establishment of what is 
agreeable to the word of God. 

His Church in a single person is a curiosity siii 
generis^ and may pass with some people for a mere 
creature of the imagination. Most certainly it is not 
that Church spoken of by St. Paul^ which is not one 
member^ but many^ and must be so of necessity; be- 
cause there are many things to be done for a Christian, 
which a man cannot do for himself But this Church 
in a single person must baptize himself; and if he 
wants to be a minister, he must ordain himself or, as 
Bp. Andrews speaks, must lay his ozvn hands upon his 
own head; then he must prefer himself and absolve 
himself and marry himself and bury himself How- 
ever, it seems, this was once realized, as far as it well 
could be, upon a very ridiculous occasion. " There 
was a dispute at Amsterdam between Ainsworth and 
Broughton, whether the colour of Aaron's ephod were 
blue, or a sea-water green ; Which did not oply trouble 
all the dyers in Arfisterdam^ hut drew their several 
followers into sides and factions, and made good 
sport for all the world but themselves alone. By rea- 
son of which divisions and subdivisions, they fell at 
last into so many fractions, that one of them, in the 
end, became a Church of PIimself; and having 
none to join in opinion with him, baptized himselt^ 
and thereby got the name of a Sehaptist, which never 
anv Sectary or Heretic liad cyot before*.'* Such arc 
tlie tftects, when Confessions arc abolished, and every 
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man proceeds according to his own private judgment, 
without prudence, charity, restraint^ or direction. So 
would the Churches he multiplied amongst us ! 

Into tliis state of separation, it is the opinion of 
our Aiitlior, that every man must be thrown, wlio in 
virtue of his own Chuvclisliip shall determine upon the 
Scripture by the rule of his private judgment: for 
every such disquisitor wiil soon discover, that ail Pro- 
testant Churciies, without exception, are mistaken. 
" If the people," saith he, " were diUgent and care- 
ful in searching the Scriptures, every one for himself 
(as all Protestants agree they ought to do) tlie conse- 
qnence would most probably be, that the far greater 
part of honest and sensible Christians should be ex- 
cluded from the communion of every Church which 
has an established Confession*." Fioni this passage 
it is obvious, that the Author (taking himself for one 
of these honest and sensible Christians) hath a quarrel 
against some one doctrine common to all the Confes- 
sions in t!ie Christian world ; and that he holds either 
few Christians, or none at all, to be honest and sen- 
sible, unless they judge of Ihe Scripture witli his pre- 
judices. Now, to say nothing against the vanity and 
uncharitahleness of this reflection, its disagreement 
with truth and fact is notorious; there being very 
many, at this day, wiio search the Scripture both di- 
ligently and carefully, without finding in themselves 
any disposi lion to Ariafusm or Socinianism ; and others, 
who, by aearcliing the Scripture, are reclaimed from 
thesE errors : of which 1 could give particular ex- 
amples. The Author of the Confessional, however, 
could make short work with them all, by pronouncinsr 
•uch Clirietiaus to be neither ho7iest nor semibk^ 
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It hath always been the custom of those who oJ^- 
ject to establishqcl Confessions of Faith, to ;)rcfc n^.l 
the authority of the Scripture : I say. to preiau/ i t ; 
for certainly it halh not been always at tiie bottom of 
their objections. This writer would have u:* believe, 
that the disagreement of honest and sensible Chris- 
tians with the general doctrine of Protestants, is the 
consequence of their searching the Scripture. But ap- 
pearances are very much against them; because their 
searching the Scripture hath been represented by 
themselves as posterior to this disagreement. Dr. 
Clarke hath laid it down, as the first principle of A^- 
tural Religion, that God is but one Person^. He dis- 
covered this principle, either with the Scripture, or 
without it. If with the Scripture, then it is absurd 
to call it the first principle of Natural ReUgion : If 
without the Scripture, then it was impossible he should 
receive the doctrine of the Orthodox, how plainly 
soever the Scripture may have revealed it. This prin- 
ciple being once laid down as the original suggestion 
of Nature, all posterior examinations of the Scripture 
can be nothing more than laboured accommodations 
of it to a contrary hypothesis already established in 
the mind of the examinant. Dr. Clarke had much 
learning, and was an acute reasoner: but while there 
are these and other flaws in his religious principles, 
the man who would silence us with his example and 
authority, is only exposing his own bigotry, and con- 
tradicting his favourite principle of private judgment ; 
which appears, at last, to be no other than the judg- 
ment of Dr. Samuel Clarke,- exclusive of that of his 
readers. Our adversaries have written copious and 
florid recommendations of Scripture researches, to the 

* Sec Clarke's Script. Doctn p. 1. § 1. 
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apparent renunciation nf all buman authority : but I 
have heard it observed, that if we could persuade 
men to study the Scripture, instead of the ReHgion 
of Nature, so admh'ed by the Deists (as the Bishop 
of Clog/ier halh observed in his Essay on Spint*) and 
which has nothing but human authority to support it J 
■we should remove the foundations of more than half 
the Arianism of the present age. 

We Irave now heard the Author's character of those 
Christians, who search the Scripture in such a fashion 
as disposes them to contradict established Confes- 
sions. As for the rest, he declares them in few words, 
to be either knaves or naturals. " The adherence of 
such numbers to the peculiar doctrines of the Church 
from which they receive their denomination, and even 
to some doctrines common to tiie Creeds and Con- 
fessions of all Churches which call themselves ortho- 
dox," (a circumlocution for the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity) " is owing to their iirnorance, their indolence, 
their secularity, or the early prejudices of education -f," 
As it is not in the power of all men to examine cri- 
tically what they adhere to, it is happy for them 
when their rulers have no evil design upon their un- 
derstandings. I speak here of those whose ignorance 
arises from a want of capacity or opportunity ; which 
must be the case with very many. 'Ihere is another 
generation in all communities, who are weak enough 
to take every thing upon trust, or too much engaged 
with pleasure and secularity to spend any of their 
time in searching for reasons of the hope that is in 
them. If it were the fashion to believe that Socimu 

• P. 25. The principles of which Re^gion were so much ad- 
mired by this same writer, that he undertook to confute the Trinity, 
by considering it in the light of Nature and Reaton. Se« his TiHe, 
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and George Fox \\\t Quaker %vere true Apostles, ig^ 
norance and indolence would be content with the 
error; ami supposing them to have a little dash of 
vanity, they would scoff, perhaps, at the Christiana 
of better times for being led by the nose, and not 
having wisdom or spirit enough to believe as they do. 
But is truth to be disregarded and banished from so- 
ciety, because ignorant people do not know the 
grounds of it, or may be influenced by their, betters 
to accept of error instead of it? Does it follow that 
a man's profession is false, because his conduct is un- 
worthy of it? The Apostle tells us of some who hold 
the truth in unright€oiis?icss*. Does he mean to re- 
flect upon the truths or upon those ungodly pei^sonsi 
who hold it in an improper manner? Let ignorance, 
^nd indolence, and secu?arity then, each of them in 
their turns, or all of them together, approve the Or- 
thodox Confession ; this will be no reproach to thq 
Confession itself, unless the same ignorance, and in- 
dolence, and secularity was at the bottom of its first 
establishment, to blind and corrupt the fathers of the 
reformation : and let me add, that if ignorance and 
secularity must have a Confession, God forbid it should 
be of their own making; especially if they should 
happen to be possessed with the rage of proselyting; 
for igncrance will fabricate false doctrine, for want of 
proper materials ; and secularity (using its own private 
juiig/rent) will invent such a religion as shall flatter 
its own \\ct^. 

Tins leads us to the consideration of another plea 
of right, which, according to our Author, who is 
seldom so gracious as to make any allowances, \s per- 
haps the best the Church has to allege. " A necessity 

♦ Rom. i. 18. 
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for Confessions liath been inferred, from the indispo- 
jitions and incapacities of the people to examine and 
judge for themselves*." And this Is a plea, lo which 
every compassionate Christian wilt he inclined to 
give as much weight as he can. Tlic common people 
being, for the most part, unlearned, and incapable 
of searching the Scrijjtures for themselves, are liable 
to be deceived by those who pervert tlie ycriptures to 
tlie ruin of thejnselves and others : and therefore it is 
tlioiight necessary that they sliould be instructed ac- 
cording to some known rule of sountl doctrine; and 
their safety was a principal consideration with those 
who were entrusted with the compiling of the rules 
now established. But here again lie is troubled with 
conset]uences, and is terribly afraid of doing good, 
)est some evil should conie-of it. The people must 
be left to take their chance, and the Church must not 
insist upon lier right, or, more properly, her duly, of 
providing for their 8|)iritual iitcessities ; because this 
" argament would equally vindicate the Church of 
Rome, with respect to many of her impositionsf." 
By tlie impositions of the Churcli of Ro/ne, we under- 
stand tliose novel and false opinions which distinguish 
Papists from Protestants, and gave occasion to the 
lleformation; therefore, his consequence, in other" 
words, will stand thus: " If we allow it to he the 
duty of the Church of England to instruct her jjcoplc 
with sound doctrine, then it will be eijually the duty 
of the Church of Rome to corru|it the people with 
false doctrine. If this Church establishes any Creed, 
the Romish Church may establisii the Creed of Pope 
?im V. both being erjually necessary, from the indis- 
positions and incapacities of the people." When h? 

• P. 2ff. t Il*id. 
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was about it^ lie might have inferred, with as Tki\jch 
justice, that if one mother is bound to feed her 
children with bread, another will be under an equal 
obligation to give her children a dose of poison. And 
so much for the indispositions of the people. 

He goes on to observe, that " these indispositions 
and incapacities, in the Clergy would be but an a^^k- 
ward reason for making ^heir subscription neces- 
sary*." They would certainly ;*'and, therefore, I be- 
lieve they were never given or thought of as a reason. 
Tlie oaths are not administered to teach the dut v of 
allegiance to. those who take them, but 'n order to 
know whether they intend to perform ^vhat they un- 
derstood before. So the Articles are iiot- offered as a 
catechism to the Clergy to teach them a religion, 
whtch they are supposed already to have studied : but 
as a test of their religious opinions, that the Church 
may know whether the people will be safe under their 
teaching; that is, whether the sheep are committed 
to a xioy] or to a shepherd. These are the terms X)f 
the Scrif^ture; and they express that peculiar sort of 
capacity or incapacity iu the Clergy, of which the 
Articles are intended as a test. There may be a very 
great want of faith, hope, and charity, where there 
is no cotisidcrable defect in point of learning or na- 
tural capacity. ' A man may have his head filled irith 
strange opinions, contrary to the sobriety of the Gos- 
pel, and his heart inflamed with a vehement desire of 
makinsr disturbances in the Church, to the scandal of 
Tclijrion, and the breach of brothorly love and union 
among Christians. The intention of the Church, in 
appointing Confessions? from the beginning, was to 
detect this spirit of error: and it was always thoughl 
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■necessary that it slioukl be detected, if possible, and 
the evil effects of it prevented by timely caution. / 
beseech you, brethren, saith the Apostle, mark tftem 
which cause divisiims and offences, contraj'y to tiik 
DscTRiNE which ye have learned*. And upon another 
occasion he covimands the Christians in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, which expression amounts to 
an abjuration, to zvithdraw themselves from every bro- 
ther who "walketh disorderly, and not after the tra- 
dition receivtd from us-\. Fur securing this tradition 
he prescribes the following method to the Clergy; 
Charge some that they teach no other doctrine X. We 
take our Confession to be such a charge as this, prac- 
tically applied to all the teachers of the Church; and 
if the Author can instruct us how to apply it in such 
a manner as better to secure the end of it, which is 
apostolical tradition, or the faith delivered to the Saints, 
every friend to true religion will give him thanks for 
his advice. In the mean time, we are well assured, 
that no one good purpose can ever be answered by 
withdrawing it. 

But notwithstanding all that can be urged from the 
commands of the Scripture, or the necessities of the 
people, our cause is but a lost one at last; and for 
this reason, " Certain it is, in so far as the Laity are- 
allowed not to be bound by these Church Confessions, 
the point of right to est-iblish them is fairly given 
iip§." But if the Laity are bound in common with 
tlie Clergy, then this right is not fairly given up. 
Let us consider whether they are or not. '1 he Laity 
can be ailowetl to be ttot bound only in sofar as they 
ilo not subscribe the Confession of tlie Church. Rut 
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if they are not bound because they do not subsoribr^ 
then it will folIo^vr, that the Clergy are bound only 
because they do subscribe. And to what doth this 
subscription bind tliem? To the belief of the trtic 
God, the Maker and Preserver of all things; of the 
divine authority of the Scripture ; of eternal salvation 
by Jesus Christ ; of the benefit of the sacraments ; 
^exiCct^sxXy 0^ good works, &c. In a word, it biDd5 
them to a summary of their Christian faith. But if 
they had not subscribed it, they had bfen free from 
all obligation; that is, they need not have been 
Christians. Either this is true, or the Laity are bound 
to our Church Confessions, though they do not sub- 
scribe them. To keep the Clergy steady to their pro- 
fession, some present obligations are added to spi- 
ritual considerations ; but no man can imagine that 
the latter became void by the introduction of tlie 
former. The laws of every Christian state inflict 
temporal penalties on the breach of the eighth com* 
mandment: yet the eighth commandment is of force 
with them or without them; and there will be a 
reckoning on that account in the other world, if there 
is none in this. The same is true in all other cases, 
w^iere the laws of God are farther secured by the hu- 
man sanctions of emoluments on the one hand, or 
penalties on the other. But his reasoning implies, 
either that the former are matle void by the latter, or, 
that no man is bound, unless he is bound by both; 
therefore, to argue Avith him a little in his own way, 
it is not clear that the Laity are free from all obliga- 
tion, even by the present discipline of the establish- . 
ment; subscription being required of those Laymen, 
whose conduct is supposed to have any particular in-' 
fluence upon religious society; as of graduates in the 
Universities, many of whom continue in lay profes* 
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sions as long as t))ey live; and uf ail sclioolKiastei's, of 
whom the majority, 1 believe, are Laymen. With 
llie Articles of Kdu-ard VI. a Catechism ■wrts ■en- 
joined* by public authority, (probably without con- 
sulting \\\e private judgment of the chiUtreh who were 
to learn it) that the Laity inight be brought up in the 
same principles as were subscribed by the Clergy. 
The Catechism, as it now stands in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, is part of an act of parliavtcnt, and con- 
tains, in short, tlie substance of what is expressed 
more at large in the Articles. And moreover, if the 
obligation of the Laity is thought of while they arc 
children, it is not forgotten or given up so long as 
they Iiv8. For let us ask. Why is the Clergyman 
bound to those particular doctrines expressed in the 
Articles? Because the contrary doctrines are not fit 
to be preached to the laity. Thus the public autho- 
rity, which requires subscription, liath considered the 
]Laity as tlie end, and the Clergy as the means ; and, 
in so doing, coultl never intend that the Laity should 
be without obligation. Had this writer considered 
the case, before lie undertook to pronounce upon it, 
lie might have spared his sarcasm upon the Clergy- 
man, as being obliged to teach doctrines, which the Lay' 
man is not ohliged t» believe, or to practise. The Laity 
are not indeed generally called upon to subscribe, nor 
are they generally requiied to swear i?[iegiancc to the 
govermncut; yet they are no more allowed to be 
without obligation in tlie one case than the other. So 
long as the law of God is in foi'ce, tliey are bound in 
Joro mnscienii(£, without swearing or subscribing at 
all; and must answer it to the supreme law-§;iiver, if 
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they disturb tlie State with treason, or the Church 
with false doctrine. 

Our Author would have looked upon it as an in- 
stance of great disingenuity in some zealot of the 
Church, had he found such an one pleading against 
himself, on a supposition that the Laity are not bound; 
and then railing at him, on a supposition that they 
are bound; and all this in the same page. Yet this is 
his own practice ; and let the reader judge whether 
his words do not amount to a" proof of it. " A law 
inducing men to profess^ by a solemn act, that their 
jRELiGious OPINIONS aTc what they really are not^ is 
no mark of charity in any Church*/' This laWy as 
the reader will find, if he turns back to the preceding 
page, is the test-act; the men he speaks of, are Lay- 
men ; the religion opinions they profess by a sokmn acff 
are the opinions of the Church of England ; these 
opinions are expressed in her Creeds and Articles : to 
• the$e the Laity are bound by a solemn act ; and thus 
he complains of all obligation, which he supposes, at 
the same time, not to exist ! casting all the reproach 
upon the Church. 3ut the Church does not make 
acts of parliament ; they are made by the State, for 
its own security, in common with that of the Church. 
Papists, on pretence of religion, will overthrow a 
State which \s Protestant ; and Calvinists have once 
overthrown the State, for being episcopal. This law, 
he says, is no mark either of xcisdom or charity ; but 
experience will make every body wise^ if it is not their 
own fault; and where self preservation is thought ne- 
cessary, charity begins at home. 

His definition, of this act is like those many other 
descriptions of men and things, with which they who 

* P. 28. 
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will read his book may be better acquaiBted, if they 
desire it. The test-act is a law obliging men to pro- 
fess that their religious opinions are tvkat they really 
are; not what they are net. When an oath [is pre- 
scribed by the law, it is not intended that men should 
swear falsely y, or that they should prophane the Bible, 
by professing upon it a faith and hope which they 
ha^oe not. If they make this act a snare to theni- 
seh^'es, their own iafidelity, or want of conscience^ is 
JH feult,. and not the wisdom or charity of the go- 
vernment under which they live. There is no law, 
how just or sacred soever, which ill men cannot iSnd 
ways of affronting or eluding to their own condcm- 
nation; and his way of stating the laws would make 
them all equally ridiculous. For the inducement he 
speaks of is not in the law, but in the advantage which 
a wicked man hopes to get by breaJung or abusing 
the law. If the test-act were changed into a law, re- 
quiring men to pmfess that they believe the Scrip- 
ture to^ be the word of God, a bishopric, a deanry, 
or even an arcktkaconry^ might possibly induce an In^- 
fidfcl; who hath no religion at all, to make the usual 
profession. If this should appear, the Author might 
then argue for the repeal of it, as of a scandalous law, 
inducing men to profess that their religious opinions 
are what they are not : and a few such argnihients, ap- 
plied in their proper extent, would ser^'c to unhinge 
all the law and order that is now in the world* 

The late Bishop of Winchester, as he is pleased to 
inform us in the same page, has so thoroughly dis- 
cussed and cleared up this subj^t of the test-act, thai 
there is no danger it should ever be thrown into confusion 
again. The late Bishop of IVinchester is an author 
whose principles and reasonings the writer of the 
Confessional hath copied very closely in many re- 
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4pects; and if we are but so civil as to take him fo 
an oracle, against all the remonstrances of privat 
judgmait^ the consequences would be very favourabl 
to himself, and save him a great deal of trouble, 
any reader should be curious to know how this Bishops 
succeeded in discussing and clearing up every thing, X 
would advise him to read over Mr, Law^ Third Let- 
ter to the Bishop of Bangor ; and if he is a lover of 
truth, reason, Christianity, and a clear style, I can 
promise him much instruction, not without the nti>L- 
ture of a little diversion. 

Some friends of the church have defended the right 
of establishing Confessions upon the principles of 
utility and expedience ; which bring us back again to 
the principle of seif-presercationy with which we be- 
gan. For if a lawiess liberty to pervert the word of 
God is attended with any danger to religious society, 
a right to provide against it by lawful means may be 
inferred naturally enough. Our Author represents the 
matter thus : *' But, say some men, if there be an ex- 
pedience in Confessions of Faith, we may infer a right 
to establish them, though concerning such right the 
Scripture should be silent*." This plea he endea- 
vours to confute, by blackening the Clergy, as a set 
of men upon whom this test of orthodoxy is not 
found to answer so well as might be wished ; many 
things being written mid uttered^ mth alljreedom^ by 
different persons^ equally irreconcileable to each other ^ as 
well as to the Orthodox Confession f. Many such 
things are written in the Conjessiofial, with as much 
Jretdonu and heat too, as we shall generally meet 
with; therefore, if the writer of that book is a sub- 
icribing memt)cr of the Church, I hope he will be 
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1 to take Ills own share of liis own accusation. 
But he cannot seriously argue, that a regulation 
ceases to be expedient, only because men have the 
assurance to break through their own engagements. 
At this rate there ought to be no regulation Jtt all; 
and his objection will conclude as strongly against 
the Bible as against the Articles. Majty things are 
written and uttered by different persons, equally irre- 
esncileabte to each other, as well as to the orthodox Con- 
fession ; and, by consequence, equally irreconclleable 
to the orthodojc Scripture itself, unless it hath revealed 
to us contradictory propositions. Christians of dif- 
ferent denominations, who have all received the same 
Scripture in common, are as irreconcileable in their 
treatment of the Scripture, as it is possible for the 
members of this establishment to be in the liberties 
they take with the orthodox Confession; and' the 
■ficandal is as great upon one of these as the other. 
Yet he exclaims, as if our Confession was quite over- 
set by this vain objection: " What now is the utility 
■or expedience in this aftair of subscription, which will 
*toue for the scandal brought upon Christianity by 
this unscriptural article of Church discipline?" When 
the laws of any society are broken, a scandal is 
thereby brought upon its profession ; but no societj 
ever hit upon the expedient of removiug that scandal 
by setting their laws aside. A while ago he repre- 
sented the test as an inducement to break through the 
test: so here, instead of charging the scandal upon 
the transgressors of the law, whose proper business 
it is to iind some atonement for it, he casts upon it this 
law itself. Our blessed Saviour saith, fVoe unto the 
■world because of offences : but by our Author's rule he 
ought to have said, fVoe unto the Gospel because of 
offences; it being as equitable and proper to impute 
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all tbe aeandal of worldly wickedness to the Gospel^ 
which forbids it, as to father all the hcmtdal of hete- 
rodoxy upon the ofthodox Confession. 

That this article of our discipline is umeripiural^ 
doth not appear. We are not, indeed, commanded 
in so many words to subscribe the Articles of the 
Church ci England : but the ministers of the Church 
having received tlie Christian &ith^ are commanded 
in the Scri{xture to keep th0t tvhick is committed to their 
trust*; therefore^ if our Confession comprehendf 
that faith which the Apostles delivered to the Church, 
it ought to be kept: so far as it varies from that faith, 
it ought to be corrected ; but to drop it in form 
would be to deckre in fact, that its doctrines are not 
true; and, consequ^itly, that the members of thi^. 
Church (whatsoever might he advanced to the con- 
trary in a preamble) are released from their obligation 
to the word of God, out of which those doctrines 
are extracted ; which would be a ver}^ unscriptural 
j^oceeding, and have consequences fatal to Chris- 
tianity, though it may appear very promising to thii 
gientleman, and the whole Socinian fraternity. Th6 
present method of preserving our faith by a subscript 
tion, is no more contrary to any precept of the Scrip- 
ture, than the repeating of an amen at the end of th^ 
Creed, or the Lord's Prayer. This act may indeed he 
rendered even sinful, by the sinfulness of the matter 
subscribed; but if the matter subscribed is scriptural^ 
the subscription by wliich we assent to it will be $o 
too ; unless it is wrong for a man to declare that assent 
with his ^e^ which it is his duty to declare with his 
lips. This part of his objection then will be some' 
thing or nothing, as the doctrine of our Confessieii 
shall appear to be true or false. 

- i . . • 1 Tim. vi 20- 
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Out Author's next attempt is to render all Confes- 
wons of faith impracticable and ridiculous, by setting 
the rights and proceedings of Protestant Churches 
against one another : and thus he argues ; " Let us 
suppose that Protestant Churches have such a right, 
each within its own confines ; the question is, how 
shall one Church exercise this right, without en- 
croaching on the right of another*?" Here he lays 
down a supposition, and departs from it immediately, 
without having patience to make a single period con- 
sistent. His supposition and question, if compared 
together, will make just as good sense as if I should 
say, " Let us suppose that every master of a family 
hath a right to walk about his own house ; the ques- 
tion is, how he shall do this, without breaking into 
the house of his next neighbour?" He begins with 
supposing their rights to be separate, and circum- 
scribed by their own confines ; then raises a question, 
which is no question at all, unless their rights extend 
beyond their confines. There is the same perplexity in 
what follows : '* All particular Churches are co-or- 
dinate ; they have all the same right in an equal de- 
gree/^ This, we must observe, according to the state 
of his argument, is within their awn confines; and, in 
the next paragraph, he grants, as explicitly as need 
be, that their powers are limited by their situation, and 
extend not beyond their oxtm departments. Yet he raises 
difficulties, as before, by supposing their rights to 
interfere with one another ; and declares, he " does 
not see how it is possible for any Church to exercise^ 
this right, where she establishes doctrines inconsist- 
ent with those of other Churches, without abridging 
those Churches of their right to establish their own 
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doctrines." Tf these latter doctrines are fake doc- 
trines, their right to establish them is already abridged 
upon other principles : if they are true, co-ordinate 
powers can be under no common obligations to one 
another, but by common consent; otherwise they are 
not co-ordinate. 

He hath here confounded two cases, which ought 
to have been carefully distinguished; and in this 
confusion lies the whole merit of his argument. For 
Protestant Churches may either act separately foF 
themselves, within their own confines, as he pre- 
tended at^first to suppose; or tbey may act for the 
whole body of Protestants at large. If they act in 
this latter capacity, they cannot act authoritatively, 
unless they act jointly, or, as he expresses it, without 
the unanimous consent of all the rest : but the AuthoF 
must have known that this was not the case he had 
before him. Did the Church of England ever pre- 
tend that preachers in France or Denmark are bound 
to qualify themselves by subscribing the English Con- 
fession, and confining themselves to the use of the 
English Liturgy? The contrary is expressly declared 
in the Preface to the book of Common Prayer — " In 
these our doings we condemn no other nations, nor 
prescribe any thing but to our own people only.'* 
Such an extent of power is indeed assumed by the 
Church of Rome; but it is an absurd usurpation, and 
was never claimed by any community of Protestants ; 
who well know that they cannot act for other 
Churches, butso^far only as they can assist in a ge- 
neral council. 

One national Church, then, cannot act for another^ 
upon this very principle, that they are co-ordinate : 
but it cannot hence be inferred, that national Churches 
Jiave no power to act separately for themselves. The 
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kingdoms of Europe are co-ordinate kingdoms, and, 
as such, cannot act for the whole, unless they act in 
confederacy. If it should follow, as in the logic of 
the Confessional, that they cannot, upon this prin- 
ciple, act for their own security at home, then it 
would appear, as perhaps the Author iutended it 
shouldj that co-ordinate power \i no power, and that 
there ought to be no such thing as authority upon 
earth, either civil or ecclesiastical. 

To prepare his readers for this loose way of think- 
ing, he observes, that "no Church can have a right 
to establish any doctrines, but upon a supposition 
that they are true. If the doctrines established in 
one Church are true, the contrary doctrines established 
in another Church must be false ; and no Church will 
contend for a right to establishyfl&e doctrines* " He 
hath a strange art of throwing a cause up into the 
air, and contriving the matter so that it always falls 
upon its back; whereas a fauer writer would some- 
times suffer it to light upon its legs. He might have 
said, with as much truth, and much more ingenuity, 
that if the doctrittes established in one Church are false, 
the contrary doctrines established in another Church will 
be true ; and every Church has a right to establish true 
doctrines. It is judiciously observed, by the learned 
and respectable writer of the Three Letter^'\, that 
this obiection strikes as deeply at the rights of pri- 
vate judgment in individuals, as at the authority of 
separate Churches ; for if the doctrines believed by 
one person are true, the contrary doctrines believed 
by another will be false ; and no person will contend 
for a right to believe false doctrines; consequently, 
no person can have a right to believe any doctrines, 
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but with the unanimous consent of every other per- 
son : besides, to use another of his argument*, hoMr 
can any one person, more than any one Church, use 
his own private judgment, without encroaching on the 
right of another's private judgment? If these reason- 
ingsate thus carried to their natural issue, private 
rights as well as public will fall before them, and re- 
ligious persuasion can no more be supported in indi- 
viduals than in societies. Men may be mistaken, and 
societies' may be mistaken; but the rights of one so- 
ciety are no more affected by the mistakes of a fo- 
reign society, than the rights of private judgment in 
any one man at London is affected by the groundless 
determinations of another at York. If any one fo- 
reign society may be admitted as a check upon esta* 
blishments here in England, why not another? 
Papists are of the human species; not only invested 
with the common rights of reason and private judg- 
ment, and^as such upon a level with those at Geneva, 
but they also produce texts of Scripture, in thtxvozvn 
sense, for all their innovations. As they admit doc- 
trines contrary to our doctrines, and both cannot be 
true, we ought to establish nothing, lest, in contra- 
diction to the Pope, we should establish^&e doctrine. 
It was asserted above, that all particular Churches 
are co-ordinate; they have all tJie same right in the same 
degree. If these particular Churches are national 
Churches, subsisting under the laws of independent 
countries, the assertion is true; but it is extended to 
an extravagant latitude in the Confessional, and com- 
prehends under the name of Churches all the diflferenl 
parties or denominations of sectaries in the sathJt Fnh 
tcstant state *. I beg leave to spend some time upon 
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this position, because it is of great consequence, ahd 
will shew the depth of this writer's ecclesiastical 
polity. 

Let us ask then, in the first place, whence this co- 
»rdination of Churches in the same Protestant state is 
derived? Not from the form and doctrine of the 
apostolical Church in the primitive ages, nor yet from 
the principles or practices of this Church at the Re- 
formation. To derive it from the former of these, is 
to suggest that Christianity made its public entry into 
the kingdoms of the world under the different forma 
of the Anabaptists, the Cahitiists, the Quakers, the 
Independent Sy the Racovians, &c. &c. That all these 
forms were thrown down before the magistrate, for 
him to pick up which he liked best, and that there 
was nothing but fancy to direct him in his choice. 
Had this been a fact, the co-ordination here spoken 
of had been of some authority, and Christianity it- 
self would have done what its persecutors could never 
accomplish : for nothing but everlasting opposition 
and confusion could have arisen from the co-equality 
of such an heterogeneous institution. But in reality 
the faith and polity of the Christian church, for the 
two or three first centuries, had but one face allover 
the world; therefore, a supposed co-ordination in fa- 
vour of all sects, can find no precedent in this state 
of the Church. 

Neither can it be deduced from our Reformation 
of Popery: for the episcopal Church of England was 
a Church of Christ before the Retbrmation, though 
a corrupt one ; as a man is still a man, though he is 
blind and scorbutjc. The co-ordinate principle, there- 
for^ must suppose, with the Papists, that the Church 
of England was then annihilated, and that some new 
thing started up in the place of it, of the same date 
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and authority with all the other novel forms we have 
^mongst us. Our adversaries of the Church of Rome 
have laboured hard to prove that this Church is, ia 
this respect, but upon a footing with one of her own 
sectaries, that they may bring a scandal upon the^ 
episcopal Reformation. But it does not follow that 
this Church had been dead.an.d buried, because it waS; 
x^fprmed. A man may be cured of a leprosy without 
being first killed. Our Author, however, grants as 
much as the Papists will require. This, co-ordination, 
he observes, must be admitted upon the genuine grounds 
of separation from the Church of Rome *. But these 
genuine gi:ounds are uo more than the imaginary 
grounds which he hath substituted instead of the true 
ones: for here again I must remind the reader, that 
the Papists have never failed to charge all the wild 
extravagances of some hot-headed Protestants upon 
the genuine principles of the Reformation, They call . 
it, as this writer doth, a separation; and instruct their 
people, that all other separations, indeed all the con- 
. fusion that can be set on foot with pretence of reli- 
gion, may be justified upon the same grounds. But 
in answer both to the Papists, and this gentleman, it 
must be remembered, that there was a time when 
they who called theniselves Roman Catholics, came 
ip great nujnbers to our churches, and had no objec- 
tion to conformity with us as a true Church, till the 
Pope terrified thern with an Interdict, and excom- 
piunicated Queen EUzabeth'\. But what is more to 
the purpose, our Reformation can iiever be improved 
into a separation^ analogous to that of the sectaries, 
but by allowing the supremacy of the Pope over the 

♦ P. 33. 

f See Stripe's Annals, or Collier's £ccl. Hist^ vol. ii. p. 436, 
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English Bishops to have been legal. Grant the va- 
lidity of that supremacy, and then our Reformation 
was a separation, that is, a schism; because it was a 
revolt from lawful authority. No man will say, that, 
in case the Church of Rome had reformed its own 
errors without consulting the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, it would have been guilty of a separation. No 
more were we guilty of a separation in reforming our 
errors, without staying for the Pope's consent: fo? 
his supremacy being an usurpation, that is, a nullity, 
it can make no veal difference between these two 
cases. 

We are now to consider how this co-ordinate prin- 
ciple affects the establishment. It manifestly requires, 
as the Author proceeds to assure us, tliat the same 
liberty (of being established by public authority) should 
be allowed to all claimants; whereas it is in fact a/- 
lowed to no more than one Church in the same Pro- 
testant state. In every state some one party has suc- 
ceeded, &c*. There needs little more to shew the 
absurdity of this new co-ordinate principle, than that 
it requires impossibilities: for the congregational form 
is inconsistent with that of the Quakers; both are 
inconsistent with the Presbyterian; and all with the 
episcopal Church. To establish all, would be to con- 
found all ; and the very attempt would make public 
authority and public religion ridiculous. All that 
can be done is to establish one, and tolerate the rest; 
and this is done already. The Church assents to the 
toleration of the otiier forms, though none of them 
would assent to the toleration of the Church; and it 
would indeed be as unnatural to expect it,.as that the 
less should comprehend the greater, or that kingly 
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goverament sbould be endured under a republican 
usurpation. Every state will naturally establish tbat 
religion which itself professes; norcan any other have 
«he establishment, till something superior to the state 
is introduced; that is, till the state is changed, and 
the government overturned. The state may have 
prejudices, and establish a spurious form of religion ; 
therefore, we never plead the establishment as an ar- 
gument of the truth of our profession. 

The Church of England being no favourite, in any 
lespect, with this writer, he hath indulged his con- 
tempt for that society, by throwing it into the tump 
amongst other professions, under the eominon title of 
a party ; and he hath some reason : for then it may be 
asked, Why not one party as well as another? Thus 
he sets up the light of all, that no right may be found 
in any ; and pleads for all, that he may overturn all, 
and leave nothing established in their room : for co- 
ordinate right is co-ordinate confusion; it is imperium 
in imperio, which hath always been reckoned an ab- 
surdity, if the powers claimed are the same' in kind. 
If I have a right over any man, and he hath also a 
right over me, and our principles are at the same time 
irreconcileable ; nothing can be settled to the world's 
end. Therefore, a right was originally lodged some- 
where, or Jesus Christ must be supposed to have 
planted no Church upon earth. There was certainly 
a right, when St. Paid said, " Remember them which 
have the rule oyer you, who have spoken unto you 
the word of God; whose faith follow." And again, , 
in the same chapter, — " Obey them that have the rule 
over you, .and submit yourselves*." And if there 
was an original right with the Church and its rulers, 
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it is the duty of Christians to consider whether that 
right is now remaininir, and where it is to be found; 
or, if it is not found, it ouj^ht to be shewn very 
clearly when and bow it came to be lost. At present, 
however, the terms of our subject lead us to enquire 
when the Cliurch of England sunk into the character 
of a po-ordlnate party, such as this Author now finds 
it. Was it a party at the Reformation, that is, a fac- 
tion undi'r itsti^f Or did the act of Reformation, as 
the Papists object, transmute it into a party? If not 
this, was it rendered such afterwards, by the success- 
ful usurpation of a domestic faction? Then may 
good coin be rendered counterfeit, only by being; 
trodden under foot, and Christianity itself confuted 
by persecution. Then was the restoration of the 
episcopal form, which had prevailed from the days of 
the Apostles, the restoration of a party; and the re- 
storation of the state, which rose and fell with the 
Church, being of the same religion, must Hlccwise 
have been the restoration of a party. This discovery' 
opens a very large field, which, if properly cultivated, 
will furnish us with an entire new system of ideas. 
A considerable branch of this system is brought out 
to view at p. 316 of our Author's performance; where 
we are taught, by some examples of modem date, 
that if men write and act against the fundamental 
doctrines of religion, thejaction which ensues is not 
chargeable upon those men, but upon the authority 
which calls tbem to account for it, and upon all those 
who presume to act under the protection of the laws 
f<* the support of our common faith. Thus when 
fVkiston wrote against the Trinity, the faction waa 
raised by the University of Cambridge, which ex- 
pelled him. When Dr. Clarke made a. like eflfort, the 
faction was in the orthodox. When Dr. Clayton madi 
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his bloody speech* ajjaiust Aikanasius, thejiiciion 'was 
in the Irish House of Lords. And, by the same rule, 
when the Author of the Confessional, and his friends, 
shout against the Church and its doctrines, and rail 
at the present bench of bishops in the public news- 
papers, doing what they are able to stir up all the 
spiritual malecontents of the kingdom against "the 
Creeds, ihe faction is not' with them, but with the 
Author of the Three Letters, and all others who pre- 
sume to deliver their opinion of the Confessional with 
much less freedom than that writer hath treated the 
faith and disciphne of the Church. A. faction used 
to signify a combination of bad men against lawful 
authority ; but in the present system it means just the 
reverse. 

To conclude this chapter, and connect it with what 
follows, I shall here insert the words of Calvin, who, 
with all his aversion to Popery and unscriptural im- 
positions, hath confirmed, with much strength -of 
reason, and in a very small compass, that claim which 
this writer hath taken so much pains to perplex and 
overthrow. *' Nos consulitis, an adigendi sint ad 
fidem suam publice testandum, qui se in ecclesiam 
admitti postulant. — Nou videmus cur grave sit ho- 
mini, qui inter ecclcsise domesticos censeri vult, 
Christo capiti in solidum nomen dare; quod ^cri non 
potest, nisi diserte subscribat sincere pietati, S; ingenue 
errores damnei, guibus sijiceritas religionis corrumpitur. 
Jam errorum dttestatio sc£pe ex circumstantid temporum 
pendet ; quia prout novas turbandi raliones excogitat 
Satan, prudenter occurrere necesse est. Scimus ^ quaa- 

* 1 call it sucb, because the speaker told his audience, that Atba* 
nasius loaded to hU episcopal chair through an ocean of blood. If the 
reader will consult Dr. Cave's Life of Athonulus, he may learn viio 
thed it. 
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topcre nobis commendet Paulus unitatem spiiitus in 
vinculo pacis. Porro ad foveiidum et retinenduni 
inter pios consensumj plus quam neccssaria est ilia so- 
lennis fidei pvofessib, dcnique quicunque ostabunt ec- 
clesiam Dei stare incolumcm, non segre ferent hoc 
adminiciilo earn fulciri. Non pulamus esse qui litem 
inoveant ide general! ilia professione : sed frigeret ilia, 
nisi distincte quisque tarn harelicis quam perversis dog' 
matibus renunciet. Forbes Op. fol. vol. i. p, 498. 
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! certain pretended principles of the 
Reformation. 



The Reformation, a subject veiy much misrepre- 
sented hy interested writers, having frequeiiUy been 
brought upon the stage, and reformation being the 
object of the Confessional, I will go back again, and 
make some observations on the principles which our 
Author hath very injuriously, and without referring 
to any single authority, fathered upon the first re- 
formers. I shall, therefore, endeavour to shew, these 
are neither the principles of the Rtformalion, nor of 
'Cn& Scripture ; but that they are more probably bor- 
rowed from some modern improvers of the Reforma- 
iioH, of a \ci'y different temper and persuasion fr^m 
the first reformers of Popery. These principles are 
tleiivcred by the Author, at the opening of his Tvork ; 
" When the Protestants first withdrew from tlie com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, the principles they 
Went upon were such as these : Jestis Christ hath by 
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his Gospel called all men unto liberty^ the ghrieus £- 
berty of the sons of God, and restored them to the prt- 
vilege of working out their cfwn salvation by their &am 
understandings and endeavours*.'' For this doctrine, 
te I observed above, we are referred only to the whole 
body of Protestants in the gross ; no particular writ- 
ers of that class being cited upon the occasion. We 
ar^ therefore, to take it as the doctrine which this 
Author hath adopted, and to consider how far it is 
agreeable to truth. v 

That Jesus Christ hath called all men to liberty^ wijl 
readily be allowed as an express declaration of his 
Gospel In what sense the Scripture itself under- 
stands this liberty, we shall see presently. In the 
mean lime, it is certainly true, that Jesus Christ did 
likewise call all men to obedience and subjection for 
conscience sake ; and was himself the greatest ex- 
ample of it in all the occurrences of his life; from 
his birth, which happened while his parents were at* 
tending a summons from the Roman Emperor, to his 
condemnation by Pontius Pilate. He absolved do 
flUin from his duty to the powers that were set over 
him ; but commanded his hearers to submit to the au- 
thority even of corrupt Scribes and Pharisees, because 
they sat in Moses s seat f ; only with this reserve, that 
they should not do after their works, because these 
were very far short of the perfection and purity pre- 
f^cribed by their teaching. It is equally true, that the 
present governors of this Church sit in the seat of the 
Apostles, though they are none of th^m invested with 
miraculous powers: for the Scribes and Pharisees 
wrought no miracles ; yet their authority devolved to 
th^ip from Moses, who wrought many* They were 

^ ^of« j). 1. t Mattb. xxiiL 2. 
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tiso as distant from Moses in point of time, as the 
present Church is from the age of the Apostles; and, 
I hope, as uiiUke to Moses in their practical endow- 
ments, as the Bishops of this Church are unHke to 
the Apostles, even in the estimation of the Author of 
the Coiifessional. 

Now it would he wrong to suppose that Christ was 
more solicitous concerning the peace, order, and dis* 
cipline of the Jewish Church, than concerning the 
government of the Christian: for the sake of which 
he invested his disciples with the same authority as 
was committed to himself — As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send X you, &c. *; and he left them with 
this promise — Lo, I am with you always, eren unto 
the end of the world -f; not with these individual per- 
sons to whom he then spake, but with those who 
should succeed to their ministration in the Church: 
for you, and your posterity or successors, mean the 
same thing in the language of the Scripture. Thus 
JacoB says to Joseph: " God shall be mth you, and 
bring ^OM again unto the land of your fathers J;" that 
is, with their children, who were brought out of 
Egypt four hundred years afterwards. St. Pattlhath 
a remarkable passage to the same effect in his first 
Kpistle to Timothy—" 1 charge thee iu the sight of 
God, and before Jesus Christ, that thou keep this 
commandment without spot, and unrebukable, imtii 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Chritt." Upon which 
text we have the following remark in Bishop Overall's 
Convocation Book, p. 1 80. " It was impossible for 
Timothy to observe these things till the among ^ 
Christy he being to die long-hefbre; tberefbre, the 
precepts and rules which St. Pmtl had given unto him 

* Jolinxz.fl. t MatUi. xsTiii.20. l GeB.xlYiil. SI. 
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to oWrve in his episo^l goveroment, did equally 
appertaiD, as well to Bishops, his successors, as to 
himself; and were to be executed by them succe^ 
shely after his death unto the worlds endJ" 

There is no necessary connection betwixt the mi-^ 
raculous powers of the Apostles, and their ecclesi^ 
astical commission as rulers in the Church : for they 
wrought miracles with a view to those only who did 
not believe*: but their authority, as ministers of the 
Church, was committed to them for the sake of those 
only who were within the Church : and the occasions 
of the people render the like ministerial authority as 
necessary now as it was then. 

The late Bishop Coneybeare is reflected upon, for 
arguing from the consent required by the Apostles to 
their doctrines, to the consent required by succeed* 
ing CTiurch-governors to human articles f, in what the 
Author calls h\^ famous subscription sermon. It doth 
not appear that he hath done this, unless his text is 
taken for an argument of his sermon : yet he might 
have done it very safely, the argument being allow- 
V>l6 when properly expressed : otherwise it cannot be 
true, that Christ, according to his promise, is with 
his Apostles (that is, their successors) to the end of 
the world. If we may have the liberty of express- 
ing the argument in our own terms,^ rather than those 
which the Author puts into our mouths, it will stand 
thus — ^The Apostles required a consent to their doc^ 
trines ; therefore, their successors may require a con- 
^nt to the same doctrines. The argument hath now 
a very different face ; and it will not be easy to an- 
swer it; because it will be requisite to point out and 
demonstrate, that there is a disagreement between 

• 1 Cor, xiv. 22. ^ P. 53. Note B.. 
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our present doctrines and those of the Apostles de- 
livered to us in the Scripture; of which labour the. 
Author is remarkably sparing throughout his whole 
performance; quoting the Scripture but seldom, and 
then chiefly in a sense of accommodation, as it fur- 
nishes him with phrases to express his own jests and 
sarcasms. 

Let us now examine to what species of liberty 
Christ hath called men by his Gospel. And here, to 
guard against some false ideas of liberty, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that Christ never called any man to a 
liberty of rejecting hisoton lazvs, and denifing his awn 
doctrines ; and that there can be no such thing amongst 
Christians, as a liberty against God. I should have 
thought it superfluous to say this, had I not lately 
seen it maintained, in express terms, by an advocate 
for reformation, and the advancement of primilive 
Christianity, that " no man ought to pay any sub- 
mission to that doctrine and discipline \vhich he does 
NOT LIKE*." All the liberty of v/hich I can find any 
account in the Scripture, is a deliverance from tltf 
bondage of si}i-\ ; and a glorious liberty it is: but 
then it is such as leaves a man the servant of righ- 
teousness. There is another sort of liberty, which sets 
us free from the hurthensome yoke of the services 
and ceremonies of the Mosaic law:[; and there is 
likewise a liberty, which the servants of Jesus Christ 
may plead upon just occasions, and which was ac- 
cordingly pleaded by many at the Reformation: I 
mean, that of obeying God rather than wan, where 
the commands of the latter are inconsistent with 



• Independent Whig, vol. ii. p. 45. 
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those of the former. Yet this is more properly ^ 
state of subjection to the laws of God, attended witjj 
the privilege of suffering shame for his name * than a 
stAte of freedom from human authority: and indeed 
the Gospel-state, in whatever light we shall view it, 
provided we do not pervert and transform it Jntp 
something else, will prove at last to be a state of obe- 
dience. The first reformers, that they might preserve 
their obedience to the divine laws, retained the sub- 
stance of religion as it was before; removing qnly 
the sinful impositions and n^iodern superstitions which 
had been introduced without ^ny warrant of Scrip* 
ture, or precedent of the purest ages ; and the most 
zealous and forwaid amongst them never extended 
Christian liberty to matters offaithy but confined it 
to things in their nature indifferent f . We meet with 
noije of these distinctions in the Confessionaly though 
they were religiously attended to by the more learned 
pnd ^sober sort of Protestants, who did not then set 
up a new system, but corrected the new, as nearly 

•ithey were able, by the old : which is the duty of 
r Author to do, if he is infected with any unscrip*- 
tiJral novelties. And wh^i he recommends hberty^ 
he ought to make some proper reservations in favour 
of obedience : for there is a wild and dangerous species 
of liberty, which sometimes takes upon it the nsLxne 
of conscience, and in this disguise treads under foot 
the laws of God, and would soon Aolish the very* 
name of Christianity, if it were left to its own wa3rs; 

* See Acts iv. 19. and v. 41. 

f Haec indiferentia snnt, ct jn Ecclesice libertafe posita. Cahh^. 
Instit. lib. iv. c. 17. § 43. J^nd Mr. Cruden, in his Concordance^ (• 
book of more aathority than some hundreds of Commeptaries) de* 
fines the liberty of the New Testament as a power orfreShm in wmg 
things ind^crent: referring to the texts of 1 Cor. viii. 9, 10, ^ 
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But Irt us proceed with tlie supposed principles of the 
Reformation, 

" For the work of salvation sufficient means are 
afforded in the Holy Scriptures, without having re- 
course to the doctrines and commandments of men." 

The sense whlcli I presume tlie Author to have in- 
tended in tlris place, is very loosely expressed. For 
means, as the word is generally applied by divines, 
signify the vieans of grace, or sacraments of the 
Church; which are indeed prescribed by the Holy 
Scriptures, but cannot possibly be administered by 
them. Whence it conies to pass, that every Christian 
is thrown into a state of dependence upon other 
Christians by the very conditions of his religion, and 
cannot subsist as such but in society. And as the sa- 
craments cannot be administered without some form, 
which form is not set down for iis in so many words 
by the New Testament; necessity requires that it 
should be settled by the governors of the Church, 
after the pattern of the best times. 

However, let us take these for the means of kna^ 
iedge, and instruction in Christian learning. Neither 
will this sense agree with the principles of the first 
Protestants; if we may judge by Xhdt practice, which 
is the surest rule. For the Augustan ConJeMoti plainly 
discovers, in the matter of it, that the compilers had 
a particular regard to the faith of the primitive 
Church; which- the Authorunderstands, hy the doc- 
trines and commandments of men ; and is an enemy to 
all Confessions, chiefly on account of their conformity 
with the doctrines of the first Christians. In the 
conference at fVomis, anno 1557, de norma judtpH 
eccksia, the Protestants assumed, as the rule of tbeic 
judgment, prophetica et apostoliea scrota, ct stm- 
B9LA, 8sc. DOt the Scripture alone, but the Scrip. 
E 3 
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ture interpreted according to the faith of the pri- 
mitive Creeds *. 

Mr. Chillingrvorthf than whom no man ever argued 
with more earnestness for the Bible as the only reli- 
gion of Protestants, doth nevertheless allow to the 
Churchy " an authority of determining controversies 
of faith, according to plain and evident Scripture, 
and universal tradition ;" and that the Church is infal- 
lible, so long as it proceeds according to this rule. He 
affirms, that this tradition was valuable so long as the 
primitive Churches preserved their unity in matters of 
faith : which is the ground of that passage in TertuU 
lian — Variasse debuerat error Ecclesiarum; quodautem 
apud mult OS unum esty non est erratum, sed traditum f . 
Here the way of Papists and Protestants divides : for 
they deduce their traditions down to the modern ages 
of the Church. We only say, what is certainly both 
true and reasonable, that the tradition TertuUian 
speaks of, is as good now as it was then. 

All Protestants ever were, and now are, bound by 
their profession to grant, that the Gospel hath dc- 
Ite^ered us from the doctrines and commandments of 
men, properly so called, as certainly as from the vain 
traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees : but it hath 
not absolved us from the prudence and caution, and 
indeed the common-sense, which requires every be- 
liever to pay a proper regard to a general consent 
amongst the first and best Christian ; nor did the 
Protestants think so; as this Author, forgetting him- 
self a little, hath taken care to inform us in the next 
paragraph but one; where he complains, that the Re- 
formers determined the one sen,se of Scripture to be 

♦ Matthi® Theatr. H'jitoric. p. 1075. 

t TertuU. Prescr. coiitr, Hser^t. 4^ CliilliD^vi[orth, chap. iu. 

S 147- § 162. 
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the seme of the primitive Church, that is, the sense of 
the orthodox fathers, for a certaiti number of centuries. 
From these they took their interpretatiotis of Scripture, 
end upon these they formed their rule of faith and doc- 
trine, and so reduced their respective Churches within 
the bounds of a theological system. Did they so ? and 
who were the Reformers then that set up private 
judgment and the Scripture, independent of the faith 
of the primitive Church? The truth of the matter 
is, this principle of the Reformation is such as the 
Auhhorf nds ; the other is such as he thought proper 
to make, that there might be some foundation for his 
new superstructure. 

He proceeds to instruct us, Vhdit faith and conscience 
are not to be compelled by nians authority. Whatever 
authority the Christian society may be invested with, 
no Protestants were so absurd as to think that it could 
force any man to believe, and be baptized, and be 
saved: for the Christian life is a work of choice, and 
a reasonable service, not to be extorted by any autho- 
rity, even of- God himself; so that men must be 
gained over to the truth by sufficient evidence; yet 
not without the grace of God disposing the heart to 
understand and admit of it. The Church administers 
this evidence in behalf of its own injunctions: but 
be the evidence ever so just and cogent, it always 
Avill and must be in the power of men to reject it; as 
many did the preaching of the Apostles, and even of 
Christ himself: and they would again do the same at 
this day, were Christ; and his Apostles to preach the 
doctrine of the Church of England in person, as the^ 
still do by their writings. 

When it is objected (in the next words) as a prin- 
ciple of .the reformation, that the Church of Rome hath 
nme «ther than human authority for the spiritual d»- 
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minion she claimeih^ the assertion is too general to be 
true; and the Papists will rather despise the Pro- 
testants whq advance it, than be at the pains to an- 
swer them : for the Church of Romef in couimon 
with the Churches of France^ Etiglandy and uiibyssi^ 
nia^ is so far invested with spiritual authority, a9 to 
have the commission of Christ for baptizing^^ con- 
firming^ ordaining preachers, and administering- the 
Communion in both kinds^ if she would be so ju«t to 
herself as to make use of it. For those inventions of 
later times, which distinguish her from the primitive 
Church, she hath indeed none other than human au- 
thority. If every kind and degree of spiritual domi- 
nion is denied to the Churehi then these distinctions 
will be of no value; ^nd therefore the Author points 
bis reflections either against the reformed Church of 
England^ or the idolatrous Church of RomCy a3 his 
occasions make it convenient. But the first Re* 
formers, a few fractious and unreasonable; men ex* 
cepted, were always inclined to do this Churchi more 
justice, • 

The last article is as follows? *^The Church of 
Christ is congregated by the word of God.'' ' This 
principle hath neither truth nor sense: for the Scrip 
ture can no more congregate a. Church, than it cw 
ac|minister Baptism and the Lord's Suppar: and it is 
a notorious fact, that the Church was congregated by* 
Christ and his Apostles before the Scriptures of tjie 
New Testament were written. Our blessed Lord or- 
dained his twelve Apostles, and his seventy, disciples,. 
by his own personal act; and appointed the two. sa-> 
craments of the Church while he was present w^ith it^ 
The Apostles appointed the order of d^cons soon 
after the ascension; and the Church is now congre-r 
gated \>y /descent oi succession from that Churchy which 
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Was originally congregated by Christ and his Apostles. 
Paul received his cmmnission from Heaven imme- 
diately; he laid his hands upon Timothy, investing 
him at the same time witli an authority to lay his 
iiands* upon others; and so on to tlie end of the' 
world. The same rule had obtained before in the 
Jewish Church, which was congregated by descent- 
from the family of Aaron, and the tribe of Levi ; 
and so it was understood by Christ himself, who al- 
lowed the Scribes and Pharisees to sit in the seat of 
MoseSy though Muses had been dead two thousand 
years before. There is no other possible way of de- 
riving any authority from God, now he hath ceased 
to act personally in tiie Church, without being ex- 
posed to all the excesses of imposture and licentious- 
ness- If the Church were cotigregated, as this writer 
imagines, in opposition to reason and fact, any en- 
tliiisiast, with the Bible in his hand, might form a 
society, extract a new set of doctrines, contrary in 
every respect to the old, appoint new sacraments, 
plead co-ordinate rig/ife, and supersede the present 
Church upon Protestant principles; that is, upon 
such principles as this gentleman, and t!ie Papists, 
liave falsely imputed to the whole body of Pro- 
testants, 

'Iliere are two other principles, which the RePjrm- 
eis are allowed on all side^ to have maintained very 
expressly ; but tliesc are exhibited in the new system 
only to be condemned. The Author tells us, they 
'^'unhappily adopted certain maxims as self-evident^ 
namely, that there could be ?io edijication ill religious 
society wiihout uniformity of opinion; and that the 
• true sense vf Scripture could be hut oney." The design. 



• 2 Tim. i. 6. 1 Tim. t. 22. 
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of the Confessional is so intimately affected by these 
two principles, that it was necessary they should ap- 
pear under some disadvantage. But if the former of 
them is strictly enforced by the Gospel, and the lat- 
ter evident to reason and common-sense, the unhap- 
piness with which they were adopted is rather to the 
Author himself than to the first Reformers. It is a 
determined point with St. Paul, that the Christian 
society is edified by lace or cliarity*^ which is the end 
of the commandment ^f, or consummation of Christian 
virtue : and this writer s performance would yield us 
too pregnant a proof, though there were few others, 
that men do not love those Christians from whom they 
differ in opinion. Nothing indeed is so subversive of 
the pacific intention of the Gospel, as strife, wran- 
gling, contention, envy, hatred, and malice; all of 
which, by unhappy experience, seem to arise more 
naturally from mistakes and differences in religion, 
than from any other causes whatsoever : and it may 
have a foundation in reason, that the division will be 
greatest of all, when men are divided by that which 

ought to unite them the most. Happy, therefore, 

would it be for the world, if we could but once sec 
men reconciled to that one religion (it cannot be more 
than one) which hath been delivered to them by Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles ! For as there is no enmity so 
restless and dangerous, as that which is generated by 
religious differences, so there is no friendship upon 
earth so strong and extensive, as that which arises 
from religious agreement. So long as there is variety 
of opinion in the Church, there will be wrangling 
and animosity ; and under this state, our Master hath 
informed us, that his disciples are scarcely to be dis- 

* Eph. iv.. \6* t 1 Tim. i. 5. 
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tingiiiahed from unbelievers, and men of this world*. 
Nor is it necessary that the matter in agitation should 
be some of the higher doctrines of faith ; for the 
smallest spark will be sufficient to kindle a flame, 
which, howsoever low it may begin, will soon extend 
itself to the higher parts of the edifice. V/hat alter- 
cations and heart-burnings have we seen in this coun- 
try ! and how have some consciences been galled and 
overbui'thened with the weight of this question ; 
Whether it is as lawful for a minister of Christ to 
appear in a garment of flax as in one of sheep's-wool? 
A difference no more worthy of putting Christian 
love to the trial, than that of some Jewish rabbles, 
whose consciences (while they were swallowing a 
camel) could never be well satisfied concerning the 
preciBC number of white hairs which ought to deter- 
mine a beast not to be a red heifer. 

So great was the diversity of opinion amongst some 
of the first Protestants, that it exposed them heartily 
to the obloquy and contempt of the Church of Rome. 
It broke tiiem into sects; some of which, as the Au- 
tlior describes them in strong terms, were scandals to 
all religion, and nuisances to all civil society. Their 
opinions as Protestants being neither restrained nor 
condemned by any general form of Christian doctrine, 
the Papists had a favourable opportunity of calum- 
niating the whole body as the maintainers of every 
heresy, abettors of every sedition, which Europe had 
heard of or seen in that generation-f. Such was the 
condition of the Protestants, by his own account, be- 
fore tliey were reduced to an uniformity of opinion 
by the orderly establishment of some common system 
of faith. The Reformers, therefore, having their eye* 
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6pen to the plainest maxim of the Scripture, and 
kig it thus confirmed by the experience of their owti 
llmep would have been without excuse, had they been 
sO vain as to expect any edification in religious society 
i^thoM unif<)fiiiity of opinion. In this, however, our 
Author cannot follow them : for why ? the Bishop oF 
Ciogher, in his Essay on Spirit, was of another mind ; 
attfd his authority is introduced in the following man- 
ner: " I apprehend, says Dr. Clayton, any attempt 
tbwards avoiding diversity of opinion, not only to be 
an useless ^but impracticable scheme. In which I 
entirely agree with him*;" and so do many others, 
with whom this Author, perhaps, would think it hard 
Vb be associated. However, I am willing to own, 
that the^rst of these unhappily-adopted maxims is not 
of so much importance to religious society, if the 
Author can make good his censure against the second. 
For if the true sense of Scripture can be more than 
one, men may differ in their feligion, without depart- 
ing from the truth ; and in such a case, but little 
danger is to be apprehended ; unless this difference 
should be blended with a spirit of pride and oppo- 
sition, which delights in mischief But how far this 
is possible, he hath not attempted to shew us; either 
by reason, or any pertinent examples from the Scrip- 
tiHre itself. 

Different senses may be citlier coUatei^al or contra- 
dkfory. By collateral senses, I mean sach as agree* 
in efffcct, though they differ in terms ; or such as do 
not contradict any express proposition of the Scrip- 

* P. 201. In amtlierof his p«b]kati<MiSy he is so hr from re- 
^rdiBg the love of unifonuitj as a Christiui viitue* that he scofis at 
it in the worthy writer of the Tirtr Letters, as ** a hrain>sick anxietj 
lor the safety and pitscrrstioB of eecktmiikmi pewu T Occas. Rem. 
paft i. p. 57.^ 
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ture. Of these there may be diiferent sorts, and all- 
of tliem inoffensive, at least not attended with im- 
niediate danger, provided the passage be obscure, or 
the matter indifferent *. But of contra^ctory senses; 
it is impossible that more than one can be the true- 
sense ; such, for example, as are given by the Author's 
friends on one side, and by the Church of England, 
in conjunction with the primitive Church, on the" 
other. It would carry me tar beyond my present de- 
sign, if I should descend to particulars; which the 
case doth not require, especially as Dr. Claj-ke hath 
saved me the trouble, by an attempt to reconcile the 
language of our liturgical forms to the seme of Jrian- 
ism; ot" whicli his readers could easily see the im- 
piopriety; and he disserved the cause by it very 
much ; for which he is blamed in the sixth chapter 
of the Confessional, by the same person, who, in the" 
course of the same performance, declares it to be his 
own private opinion, in opposition to the Reformers, 
that the Scripture (written with at least as great pre- 
cision as any human forms) may have more true semes 
than one! The liberty of j^rfwff^e interpretation, for' 
which he hath pleaded, must drive him citlier upon 
this absurdity, or another equal to it. For if the true 
sense can be but 07te, and he hath insisted on a right 
in every individual to put his o^en sense; supposing 
withal, after the Essay on Spirit, that no two thinking 
men are agreed exactly in their opinion about any one of 

* The texts relating, to the secret decreet of God, are of this sort ; 
and therefore, the seventeait/> itrtklp of this Chnrch is purposely left 
open, or incliniiig to e. ntutral sciiBe. .This neutrality is very vehe- 
offintly and disiugennoiisl j opposed in the CtmJ'esiioual; thoi»gh it hath ' 
lieen frequently proved by ietiriied men in the clearest manner. Thers' 
is no better account of it estant, than what is given bj the levmed-- 
writer of ^1 Thrte Letta-t, See Ltu II. p. iSo, ^-c. 
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the articles^ ; then it may come to pass, that fie hath 
been pleading for a right in nine men out of ten to 
put false sense upon their Bible. Of these two evils* 
he hath chosen the former, as the more specious in 
theory ; though in practice they arc but one and the 
same. 

. To gain some credit to his own project of reforma- 
tion, he hath ventured to furnish the Reformers with 
such principles, as they do not appear any where to 
have professed. And where they are suffered to speak 
their own sentiments, he pronounces them to have 
been unhappily adopted. His scheme, therefore, is 
such as can find no precedents, but with some of the 
rabble of the Reformation f , who cither had no set- 
tled principles at all, or were made no account of; 
and so were not worth being referred to as au- 
thorities. 

How far he is to be trusted in his representation of 
the sentiments of other persons, will appear from the 
liberty he hath taken with Dr. Clarke^ whose prin- 
ciples fall short of our Author's system, and stand in 
need of some correction : for which purpose he as- 
sumes, as we shall see, an eaJ)urgatorial authority. 

* Conf. p. 4. 

+ Such were Muntzer, Buckhold, Knipperdoling, ServetuSy David' 
George, &c. with whom a certain writer of their lives hath joined 
jirius and Mahomet; because 'the first Protestants who blasphemed 
the Ilolt/ Trinity were found amongst the tribe of Anabaptists. Pri* 
vate REVELATION immediately from God, true liberty, the Re* 
itoratioti ef the kingdom of Jesv^ Christy and the reading of no book 
hnt the Bible only, were the fundamental principles by which these 
enthusiasts were carried first to error and delusion, and thence to re* 
bellion, plunder, and massacre. See the jipoealypsis, pujblished at 
the end of Ross^x View of all Religions, edit. iii. p. 5, 11. The like 
private revelation was pretended td by Socinui, See the Full Answer, 
p. 8i>, &c. 
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•* The Churchy saith the Doctor, -iktiih no legislative 
authority. We agree to this likewbe* '^ When I 
considered this passage, I was rather inclined tbisiBft*' 
pect, that however Dr. Clarke might be mistaken in 
isome other respects, he was rather more modest and 
discerning than he is here represented; therefore! 
turned to the place quoted in the Author's margin, 
and found the following to be his real words : " The 
Church, in matters of doctrine, has no legislative power." 
Matters of doctrine, which are the discriminating 
terms of the proposition, are taken out of it ; and 
when this experiment is made, it comes up to the 
Author's intention. We all grant, in common with 
Dr. Clarke, that the legislative power of the Church 
cannot extend to matters of doctrine : for the power 
that can make a law can unmake it; and then it 
would follow, that the Church might dispense with 
any doctrine of the Scripture. Therefore the legis- 
lative power of the Church can reach only to forms, 
and cir9umstantials, and matters of discipline : but 
doctrines rest wholly upon the power of God, and the 
authority of divine revelation. ^ 

Though Dr. Clarke was not loose enough in hit 
principles, some other Reformers are to be met with, 
"who have happily adopted a set of principles which ap- 
proa<;h rather nearer to the plan of the Concessional 
than such as occur in the writings of Luther, Calvin^ 
Melancthon, or any other learned person of that age : 
and I shall now exhibit a few of them (adding an oc- 
casional note or two) from a work which came out 
several yestrs ago as a public paper, under the title of 
the Independent fVhig, or^ a Defence of primitive 
Christianity. If the leader can consult that work, 

♦ Coni p. 179. 
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without having a surfeit from the first pages, he may 
increase the following extracts to as great a length as 
he pleases. 

L No man ought to pay any submission to that 
doctrine and discipline which he does not like. Vol. H^ 
p. 45*. N 

S. No such, pecson in nature by the appointment 
t^ the Scripture, as a Priest, or Ambassador of Jieitif 
Christ. Vol. II. p. 152. 

S. Jesus Christ is sole King in his own Kingdom^ 
sole Lawgiver, to and Judge of his own subjects ill 
matters of conscience, and which relate to their etev^ 
nal salvation. Ibid. 1S3. 

4. There was virtue in the world before there w« 
orthodeay in it ; which hard, equivocal, priestly word 
has done more mischief to mankind than all the ty- 
rants that ever plagued the earth. V. I. p. 40. 

5. Christian Priests have agreed in opposing the 

* This asserts, in, other language, no more tlian is proposed 
(p. l6 of the CfmfessJ) as4he principle which ought to have taken 
place at the Reformation ; namely, that all teachers should be Icfft 
at liberty to disown whatever, after proper exojninMtion, they judge m- 
consistent with the Scriptures ; i. e. every doctrine they do not like, or 
cannot believe : for what example have we of any single person de* 
nying a doctrine of the Scripture, without pretending to proper er- 
amination? And the propriety of his examination must be admitted 
in every case upon his own report ; otherwise this proposal can havk 
no meaning, and will be over-ruled at the first step. The natural 
con^f^quence of it must be obvious to every considerate person. Tlic 
Arian wUl disown the Trinity — after proper examination : the Socinian 
will disown the Redemption — after proper examination : the Quaker 

will disown the two Sacraments and the Resurrection after proper 

examinatiov, &c. Thus we shall find all Christianity disowned hf 
parts>**-after proper examination ; and, if this scheme were to be 
adopted, must be contented with a Church whose whole religion is dis- 
owned npon principle. And to what good end ? Why, Popery would 
then visibly decline, and the true ends of the Reformation befulkf on- 
^wercd. See ibid. 
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eternal pruiciples q^. morality, or ffat.ural rxUgion. Hic 
religion of these holy hirelings con^^ted — in certain 
abstruse points not worth, knowing. V. I, p. 48, 

6. God was King of the 'Jew*, ip vi^t^e of a cob- 
tract at Horeb: and without a 8,tip«Ution on their 
own part, they would have been ij^der no .obligation 
to keep the law .of Moses. V. .II. p. 153. 

7. ijigotry, chains, and cruel)^ ^re always, and. in 
all places, the certain Iss^e of yniformity; which is 
itself of an infamous race; beipg begot by the craft 
of the Priests upon the ig^aora^ce of the JUity . V. III. 
p. 233. 

8. Tyraftny can never subsist with»nt wniformity, 
nor LiBEETY without scHisji. Ibid. 

9. All .articles pf f^ith are zfqoliah .attempt to make 
the Holy Ghost taVc intelligibly. Ibid. p. 30. 

10. I heartily thank God that we have Dissenters ; 
and I hope xve shfill never be without them *. V. III. 
p. 223. 

11. The Priests are enemies to atheism and irre- 
iigion, only to disguise and carry on their own designs 
of wealth and power. V. 11. p. 100. 

12. The absurdities and ravings of those reverend 
old gentlemen, whom we call the Fathers — It is hard 
to say whether the uncharitableness, roguery, ■ or stu- 
pidity of these old saints appears uppermost f. Vol. I. 
p. 44. Nine in ten of the decrees of Fathers and 
Councils are so foolish, so ipcredibly extravagMit, 

* I Iiope there are many Eerions Diasenter?, who will not returp 
the compliment ; aod heartily thmtk God that they had nch im of/^ 
logitt. 

i Our Author is veiy little behind in the flowers of his rhetoric , 
«pon the same subject. " Mr. Le Cktx, a much greater admirer of 
Grotiui than he was of a tehole cart-ioad <^ Fatl^i." Occu. Rem. 
(art ii. p. 64. nntt. 
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that it would have been below the dignity of an ex- 
ecutioner to have burnt them. 

13. Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, the best Bishop, the 
best Protestant, and the bert man that ever adorned 
the mitre, — who suffered under the rage of a wicked 
<and despairing faction * Vol. III. p. 22S. 

If any reader should think me unjust in bringing 
these Authors together, I must beg of him to suspend 
his judgment till he has perused the next chapter. In 
the mean time, let it be observed, that they both 
agree in offering incense at the shrine of Bishop Hoad* 
ley ; both plead for such liberty as rises to absolute in*- 
dependence ; both set up the Scripture to confute Creeds 
and Confessions; and, in their capacity of painters^ 
they both use their utmost art and skill in reprcscnt- 

* Such a commendation, from the pen of such a writer, is tht 
severest satire I ever yet met with upon Dr. Benjamin Hoadley. This 
jnan plainly saw the issue of Dr. Hoa^Ueifs arguments ; though som» 
others, of a much better meaning, scarcely knew what to make of 
them. I remember well an observation, which I heard many years 
ago, from a worthy gentleman, who had b«en a reading man, and 
was in the prime of his life at the date of what was called the Ban" 
goriqn Controversy. He said he had followed Dr. Hoadley very atten- 
tively in his arg-ument, and found him so specious in the manage- 
ment of it, that he became, for a time, a convert to his doctrine. If 
his principles were right, it followed, by necessary consequence, 
that men could not be called to account in the Church for any of 
their words or actions ; Christ being the sole judge in his own kingdom, 
and having appointed under him no judge upon earth for any such 
purpose. When his lordship was pressed with the absurdity of this 

notion, as contrary to fact, reason, and Scripture, No, replied 

he, I meant only that Christ hath appointed no judge upon earth 
able to see into mens conscience. This (said my friend) never had or 
could be made a' question of: and as I was fully convinced by his own 
words that he had meant otherwise, and was now driven to a gross 
•vasion, I gavs him up, and nsver looked into ont of his books after- 
wards. 
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ing the Church of England as a monster in every 
limb; with this difference, Jndeed, that the outlines 
drawn by the Independent Whig are somewhat harder, 
his colouring stronger, and his finishing not so exact. 
The publishers of tliat scandalous paper struck at all 
th& foundations of Christianity itself, under the de-> 
nominations of HighrChurch and Priestcraft ; think- 
ing themselves more likely to succeed by making tho 
Church odious^ than by attempting to confute any of 
her doctrines in a serious manner. Thus too the Con* 
fessionalistj a great advocate for the Scripture, dares not 
trust to that for his success : but hopes to accomplish 
his purpose by aspersing all the leading characters, 
from the beginning of the Reformation, who have 
shewn a friendly aspect toward our doctrine and cqn- 
stitution : all of which is asi much out of the way> 
and will in the issue procure him no more credit, than 
if he. had found fault with the time shewn by a 
watch ; and instead of comparing it with the time of 
theheavenSy had spent all hi« labour, wit, and learn- 
ing, in persuading people that the case is made pf base 
metal. How he hath conducted himself in the exe- 
cution of this part ©f his plan, will appear in what 
follows. 
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CHAR IV^ 

!iF7i£ Author* g^ Manner and Language in the Proseeutiom 
of his Subject^ compared with sotm other ff^ritings 
against the Polity and Doctrines of the CJkurch of 
England. 

Our excellent Hooker^ having been a witness to 
some of the earliest attempts that were made to re-* 
refm m the eetabiished order of this Church and State» 
we shall find it useful, upon the present occasion, to 
consider particularly how he has represented it in the 
Preface to his Books of Ecclesiastical Polity : and the 
reader^ I hope, will excuse the length of the follow- 
ing extract; because I have some very obvj^us rea- 
«ons for not expressing Hooker's sense in fewer wordf 
than his own. 

" The method of winning the people's affection! 
to the came (for so ye term it) hath been this : first, in 
the hearing of the multitude, the faults, especially of 
higher callings, are ripped up with marvellous ex- 
ceeding severity and sharpness of reproof; which 
being oftentimes done, begetteth a great good opi- 
nion of integrity, zeal, and holiness, to such con- 
stant reprovers of sin, as by likfslihood would never 
be so much offended at that which is evil, unlcsi 
themselves were singularly good. — 

** The next thing hereunto is, to impute all faults 
and corruptions, wherewith the world aboundeth, unto 
the kind of ecclesiastical government established. — 

" Having gotten thus much sway in the hearts of 
men, a third step is, ^to propose their oWn form of 
Church-governmenty as the only remedy of all m\h 
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and to adorn it with all the glorious titles that 
may be. 

" The fourth degree of inducements is, by fashion- 
ing the very notions and conceits of mens minds in 
such a sort, that when they read the Scripture, they 
may think that every thing soundeth towards the 
advancement of that discipline, and to the utter dis- 
grace of the contrary. Their minds are forestalled, 
and their conceits perverted before-hand, by being 
taught — that the sceptre, the rod, the throne, and 
the kingdom of Christy are a form of government 
only by Pastors, Elders, Doctors, and Deacons : that 
by mystical resemblance. Mount Sion and Jerusakm 
are the Churches which admit, Samaria and Babylon 
the Churches which oppose the said form of govern- 
ment. — rAnd, in like sort, they are taught to apply 
all things spoken of repairing the walls and decayed 
parts of the city and temple of God by Esdrasy JVe- 
hemias, and the rest ; as if purposely the Holy Ghost 
had therein meant to fore-signify what the Authors 
of Admonitions to the Parliament, Supplication^ to 
the Council, Petitions to her Majesty, and of such 
other-like writs, should either do or suffer in this their 
cause. 

" From hence they proceed to an higher point; 
which is the persuading of men, credulous and over- 
capable of such pleasing errors, that it is the special 
illumination of the Holy Ghost, whereby they discern 
those things in the word, which others reading discern 
them not. — ^Then it is instilled into their hearts,. that 
the same spirit leading men into this opinion, doth 
thereby seal them to be God's children. This hath 
bred high terras of separation between such and the 
rest of the world; whereby the one sort are named 
the brethren, the godly, and so forth; the otH^r 

F a 
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worldlings, time-servers, pleasers of men, not of God^ 
with such like. 

" When instruction doth them no good, let them 
feel but the least degree of most mercifully tempered 
severity, they fasten on the head of the Lord s vice- 
gerents here on earth, whatsoever they find uttered 
against the cruelty of blood-thirsty men: and to 
tliemsclves they draw all the sentences which scrip- 
ture hath in the favour of ;nnocency suffering for the 
truth." 

And in the same preface, he introduces some of tht 
brethren who had separated themselves from thd 
Church, as remonstrating to others who remained still 
in its communion, " with what zeal they had ever 
profest, that in the English congregations, the very 
public service of God is fraught, as touching matter^ 
with intolerable pollutions, and as concerning form^ 
borrowed from the shop of Antichrist.^' 

The success which once attended this method hath 
probably been always understood as an encourageiffcnt 
to farther trials : But whether we can account for it 
or not, so it has happened, that this system hath beea 
adopted in most of its branches by every zealous op- 
ponent of the Church of England. 

They who are moderately acquainted with our ec- 
clesiastical history, know the original of these un- 
happy differences. And they who are not, have a 
right to be informed, that before the Reformation could 
be settled in this kingdom, the intervention^ qf a 
Popish reign obliged many of our reforming Divines 
to seek for peace and protection in other countries. 
Some of whom having differed among themselves in 
that forlorn state of independence, and imbibed a set 
of foreign prejudices, brought them over to their own 
country in the prosperous days of Elizabeth^ and sowed 
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the first seeds of that civil and religious discord, which 
it may be wholesome for every Englishman to remem- 
ber ; though one would wish to have it forgotten by 
all the rest of the world. " Our Common Prayer 
Book," saith the pious Dr. Jeremy Taylor^ *^ had th* 
fate of St. Paul; for when it had escaped the storms 
^f the Roman sea, yet a viper sprung out of Queen 
Marys fires, which at Frankfort first leapt upon the 
hand of the Church : but since that tim6 it hath 
gnawn the bowels of its own mother, and given itself 
life by the death of its parent and nurse* " In be- 
half of the first PuritanSy thus much may justly be 
said, that they were more properly enemies to the 
outward oeconomy of the Church, than to its faith 
and doctrine. But the hands, of their children have 
been strengthened of fttte years, and their opinions 
not a little corrupted (as some of themselves know 
and lament) by a fresh party of Arians and Deists, 
who have come in as auxiliaries f, and have so far 
acted the part of Dissenters as to take advantage of 
all their accustomed ways of arguing, to. divide and 
distress the members of the established Church, and 
overthrow the Gospel itself. 

. We cannot suppose that the Author of the C(wi- 
fessional had deliberately formed any intention of imi- 
tating the method described by Mr. Hooker; but may 
impute his accidental application of it, to the writers 
he has studied, and the cause he has undertaken ; it 
being natural enough that like principles and preju* 
dices should suggest a similitude of argument and 
expression; we arc therefore not at all surprized, that 

• Collect of Offices, p. 12. 

f Of this the reader hath seen a famous example in the extracts 
from the Indepatdent Whig; a pap«r dalculatcd for the advanctmKit 
•f the iin%ntmg interest. 
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he cannot proceed four pages in his Preface ^^rithout 
th« use of invectives and bitter reflections; whicH are 
nothing to the merits of the cause, and can be of no 
other use in it, but only to inflame the minds o£ men 
to farther degrees of uncharitableneis and factious 
(^position. These are repeated throughout the 
course of the work as frequently as an opportunity 
offers ; and are every where seasoned with mar-ve&ous 
exceeding tcoerky and sharpness of reproof. Our worst 
eneraiea will scarcely deny it, when they find that 
Scribes, Pharisees, Hypocrites, and Churchmen ara 
convertible terms * 

It was the more laudable and generous practice of 
tie first Puritans, to discover the real faults of higher 
oetUngt, and expose them urimercifully to the mul- 
titude : £ut it is easy to discern, that the most un- 
pardonable crime a man can be guilty of in the judg- 
ment of this writer, is an aifection to the Church in 
which he was baptized. Upon this principle, Arch- 
bishop Bancro/'; is " \\^e fiery Bancroft -^'^ Archbishop 
Laud 'the malidous Laud^f Dr. Hej/Un " the fire 
brand HeyUn%." The Divines who had a commission 
to treat with the Dissenters in the time of Charles If. 
are reiected upon for the share they had in the Con- 
ference at the Savoy ; which he hath stigmatized as « 
cempiication of sophistry, hypocrisy, and •ciruknce on 
the part of the orthodox, hardly to be parallekd in 
Popish history Ij. The word orthodox comes in very 
unseasonably upon this occasion. The subjects of that 
conference were not matters o( faith, but oi form: 

id the Prcsbt/terians of that time, whose cause he 
takes upon himself, would have given him small 
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tbtu&ks for letting them in opposition to the ottkodo^^ 

amdng whom they were pleased to reckon them** 

^Ives * The Author hath here owned something in* 

directly, of which they would have been ashamed. 

However, if any reader upon the strength of this or 

dome broader hints, should suspect him to be rather 

unsound in his persuasion, such a perscm it to be re« 

garded only as a sly orikodoj? brother hanging his ears^ 

in a earner "f; that is, as an insignificant cur, sitting* 

and musing by the fire-side. If he should have the 

couragje to take up a pen in defence of his faith, then 

he is to be reckoned among the " champions of eiTor 

of the most palpable kind :{: — ^in the first ranks of 

whom appear those who enjoy plentiful emoluments 

from the nature and construction of the establish* 

ment ; who are therefore concerned to defend every 

thing belonging to it, not because it is truey or rea* 

stmabkj or righteous in itself, but because it is esta* 

hiished\^ A very reasonable and charitable infer-f 

ence! But why is he thus hasty to conclude, that 

they who enjoy plentiful emoluments are bound to cfe- 

yend every thing in the establishment, whether right 

or wrong? This looks as if. he and his friends had 

been aiming chiefly at their emoluments^ while they 

have seemed to be pleading against their doctrines t 

and were therefore resolved to understand a defenes 

of their doctrines as a defence of their emoluments. 

Or, perhaps, this reflection may be thrown out, to 

Ascourage them from defending what he has opposed, 

^ S«e the Jliit. of NoticonfarmHyy printed 1708, p. 205* 

t P. 318. I Pref. p. 4. 

§ Pref. p. 5. So speaks the Independent fP'kig, vol. iii. p. 953. 
^ Who know no reason for liking what is established, but purely, be* 
tnue it it ettabUiked : and will they not always have something ttrj 
plausible t» urgis is fiivoiir and defenee 9i tkrit Cdn f^ 
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lest they should be thought^ mtrcenary in the eyes of 
tiie world. But what would he say, if they were to 
make no defence at all P I apprehend, lie would be 
in tkeforerfsost ranks of those who would impute their* 
stience to a sense of their weakness; and conclude 
they said nothing, only because they had nothing ±o 
say. If their Faith h received from the Scripture and 
tlie purest ages of the primitive Church, it is a pria- 
cipal part of Iheir duty to ccnte?id earnestly for it: 
against the disputers of this world ; which if they 
sliould fail to do, he might then fall upon their cba- 
lacters with some shew of justice, and argue in plain 
terms, that they ought no longer to receive the wages, 
because they had ceased to do the -work. The Prophet 
compares such careless guardians of tjie flock to dumb 
dogs that cannot bark * : and though the wolf will be 
sure to like them never the better for theJr vigilance, 
and impute it all to self-interest, or any other disho- 
nourable motive, yet I hope they will always think 
that silence, which -argues a want of fidelity to the 
Master of whose bread they are eating, the greater 
reproach of the two. 

The childish topics from which these champions 
reason, are " public aiithority, long possession, the 
concurrence of the majority, the danger to public 
peace from attempts to innovatef;" and suchlike. 
I do not stay here to refute all these accusations: 
first, because many of them belong to a certain class 
of arguiiients wliich the injured are not always bound 
to answer ; and tor which, 1 would advise the Author 
to consider seriuusly, whether he may not one day 
be obliged to answer x\s. Secondly, because they ire 
' introdiiceil as a specimeB, to exemplify the first 
Hu his method of reasoning. 

•Jsa. hi. 19. t ■'*»^ 
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, The men of Mr. Hookers days having ripped up 
thtrjiiults of higher callings^ proceeded next to im* 
putethem all to the kind of Ecclesiastical govera- 
ment established. And if we ask the Author, whence 
all this unreasonableness^ and unrighteousnessj and %- 
pocrisy^ and mridence arises ; he readily accounts for 
it from the doctrine and discipline now established.: 
which being established, must be defended^ and being 
palpably erroneous, is never to be upheld by the writeri 
of the Church, but at the expence of truth, reason^' 
and morality. . 

It follows therefore, that the natural remiedy is the. 
removal of those articles and forms which have been 
the. sources of all these evils. Then would a goldea 
age of Truth, Peace, .and Prosperity return once 
more to the world ! And he is so filled with enthu- 
siasm at the prospect, as to assume the air of a pit)- 
phet, predicting that this visionary scene will on© 
day be realized ; when " the hearts and understand- 
ings of Pastors and People shall be; opened as of one 
man, and prepared to receive those truths*^ which at 
present are confined to the breasts of a fewf.'- 

As the Puritans were ingenious in accommodating 
to their new discipline the prophecies and histories of 
the Scripture, even so would he also persuade us, that 
Christ and his Apostles were zealous for that same 
species of reformation which he hath laboured to re- 
commend:!;; that the forms and fences of the Church 
- which he hath attempted lo overthrow, are " certain 
strong holds and partition walls^ which it was the de-^ 
sign of the Gospel to throw down and to level §;'* 
(whence it follows, that we are Heathens or Jews:) 

* Revealed to us in the systems of Socinus and Bishop Hoadky» 
t P. 335.. . X P% 229> 300. §^ P. 171. 
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tint the kingdom (^ Christ is set up when tistabiisb- 
sKiits are pulled down: that the true Christian Hfieriy, 
of wfaidi tuch glorious things arc spoken in the Oos- 
pd, is a state of freedom from Creeps, Article*, And 
Suitcr^ums ; which are 6mds, i/(dta, and beggarlg 
dement*, ditagr^ahU to the ^irit and design <^ Christi- 
Wttty*: that it is tyrannical and Popish to lead men, 
bnt pknis and glorious to mtkad them. 

The adrersarics <^ Mr. Hot^cer made such wonder- 
fill discoveiiea in the Scripture, as tbey pretended, by 
the special illumination of the Holy Ghost That the 
parallel is exact in this article, I would nob be thought 
to insinuate : the writer of the Confetsional seeming' 
nther to refer the great discoveries of himself and his 
friends to a superior degree of reason and common 
sense, than to the ^ds and assistances of Divintf | 
Grace; and hath inserted it in the class of his prin- 
ciples, that Jaus Christ hath restored men to the pri- \ 
vikge t^ working out their own Saiodtion by tkm- own 
mtderstanditigs and endeavours f. But though the prifr- 
<nple may be diiferent, the high terms of distinction 
which are bred by it are nearly the same : wherel^ 
on the one side' are found "the united ' powers of 
piety, truth, and common sense;]:: on the oth^r ^' 
noranee, xnd^ence\, pn^gate aeatlarity^, and the iiU- 
etry of lucre^. The one sort are honest and sensihU 
Christiam ; knaaiifig tmd thinking Christians f*'~rU' 
tonable men and consistent Protestantp-serioia amdju- 
slicious men-\\ — willing and capable of examiaiiig 
things wUhout partiii/ity and without hypocrisy. Tbt 
other sort have iiad tiieir character already ; being 
kigots, partiai and pnjudiced retainers to Chwrdi 



l^t, p. S8. t See Conf. p. 1. | Prrf. p. lO. % P. Si. 
' jj^J'2. « P. 335, 336. •* P. 83. "H ?"£. p. It, tft 



"ympcf* ^, starving Ipiquisitors'^, ckan^km §fffubUe trrttr 
vf the most palpabk kind; from the addte-headed Dr. 
fVebsteT% to the miserable and ridiculous sophist Dr» 
fFaterland% and so on to the firebrand HeyHn, thd 
Jactiaus Laud^ and the fiery Bc^croft ! 

At the reading of these phrases, some will ptobaU;f 

be so unjust, as to suppose the Author wholly made 

up of combustibles, and that he can breathe out no 

other language than that of persecution. But this 

happens only when his face is set against the friends 

of the Church. His words are as smooth as oil when 

he meets with the puritanical Abbot ^,%o excellent a 

person, so wise and so good a man\; or the worthy 

Bishop of Ctogker — or the venerable Bishop of fFin^ 

cluster ^. He is indeed so subject to be turned about 

by the influences of a party-spirit, that you will find 

him praising and vilifying the same individual person, 

ts it happens to. suit his purpose. Dr. Rogers, tht 

chaplain of Archbishop Bancroft, who wrote upon the 

Articles in 1663, drops an expressioi\, of which the 

Author endeavours to avail himself, and upon this 

occasion honours him with the appellation of " Honest 

old Rogers^ J" But in another place, he is metamor-* 

phosed on a sudden into " Thomas Rogers— who ex-« 

tols the Bishops, and reviles the Puritans with the 

most abject sycophantr^' -fli. 

Tl^ two remaining topics from which the Puritans 
argued, and upon which they chiefly depended for all 
their influence with the common people, were those 
of Popery and Persecution. And here the Authof 
keeps equal pace with them. His favourite common* 
place ia the resemblance between the two Churches 

♦ .P. 173. t Pref. p. 17. t P- 3*9. § P. 183. t P. 225. 
f P. 303. ♦• P. 2a, -tt P. 215, 
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of Rome and England*. By his account, w^e have- 
some doctrines of Popish original; we have others 
which naturally lead to Popery; and have nothing' to 
plead in favotir of. the establishment, which ivill not 
equally justify. all the Romish errors, and even the 
Inquisition of Portugal itself. 

. Every subscribing Member of the Church of Eng- 
land is affirmed to be in a train tvhich wtuld lead them 
with egual security/ to acquiesce in the genuine impositions 
of popery f ; that is, a train which leads them to sub- 
scribe doctrines that may be proved by most certairt 
warrants of Holy ScripiurCj will lead them. to sub- ' 
scribe the worship of Saints and Images, the vicarial 
power of the Pope, traiisubstantiation, indulgences, 
&c. Therefore these, in the Author's opinion, muy 
be proved by the Scripture as well as our's. To such 
a length of absurdity will a man's wratii carry him, 
Ivhen he is determined to make the best! of an insup- 
portable cause ! He will clean the streets of the Papists 
with his own hands, rather than be in want of some 
dirt to cast at his brethren of the Church of England! 
He brings it as a general charge against the Clergy of 
this Church, that none of them know how to con- 
fute Popery ; their discourses on the subject are super- 
Jicial — and they omit the master argument against 
Popery %. Here the Author is pretending to great 
things, and, like other pretenders, affects an air of 
depth and mystery: for he is not kind enough to. tell 
us what this argument is. It may, however, be con- 
jectured from the spirit of his Book, that if we would 
confute Popery in a masterly way, we must first con- 
fute our own Church : and, I believe, if we humour 
him thus far, he will trust us for the i^est. 

• S§e p. 37. Note 7 & alibi past. f Pref. p. 7«. J Ibit 
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By the Papists we are admonished, that we can 

never maintain ourselves against the disorder of the ' 

Sectaries, unless we admit of the Pope's infallibility as 

the Master Argument : By the Son of liberty we are 

ins^tructed on t^ie other hand, that unless we preach 

down the establishment, we shall never be db\t to 

keep out Popery. It being impracticable to please 

both these advisers at once, will it not be the wisest 

way to argue as we have hitherto done, and not to 

offer any direct affront to eitlier, by taking the other's 

counsel? Such principles as- these of the Confesfiofial 

have made very few, if any, converts from Popery^ 

and its Priests need not wish for any circumstance 

more promising, than that of seeing the people of 

this Church universally inclining to his opinion. The 

confusion that must necessarily arise if his preset 

were to take place, would soon yield them a plentiful 

harvest. Besides, his accusation of the Clergy, as if 

they were already generally indifferent about Popery, 

or even well inclined to it, must give encouragement 

to popish emissaries, if they will be weak enough to 

believe his reports. 

As he hath been so free ia censuring the Clergy for 
their superficial discot^ses, and is himself so accurate 
and masterly in his confutation of Popery; he will 
give me leave, before I quit this tppic, to present the 
public with some of bis own seirtiments upon the sub- 
ject. He complains of the unwearied, (^ndeavours q{ 
treacherous Priests to pervert his Majesty's Protestant 
subjects to their intolerant superstition : but allows, in 
the very next page, that their notions of the religious 
kind, such as transubstantiation^ purgatory^ saint*^ 
Worships relicSy masses for the dead^ penances^ and othfir 
'MTticles, have no immediate ill effects upon civil society*. 

♦ Prrf. p. 68^ 69. 
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He has discovered that their superstition is intolemnt ; 
that 16, it will bear no contradiction ; it persecutes, 
iBiprisons, tortures and burns the members of society, 
for opposing it. And what is this superstition ? It is 
the belief of transabstantiation, purgatory, saint^wor*- 
Aip, relics, masses for the dead, penances, and other 
articles^ which hcmt no immediate ill effect upon^ avU 
%ofiety. Did this gentleman never hear of the bloody 
act of sii* articles^ upon which Henry the Eighth 
burnt his subjects for denying transubstantiation^f 
Why did Queen. Mary drive so many martyrs to the 
Stake? and to what shall we impute all the disturb- 
ances that have happened in France, such as regicides, 
proscriptions, murders, and massacres, but to these 
controversies of the religious kind? He professes a par- 
ticular aversion to the spirit of intolerancy; though 
(by the way) he hath discovered as much of it in him- 
self, as it is possible for any man to discover with his 
pen, (and God forbid he should ever have the direction 
of any other weapon !) but happening not to see the 
connection between thiit aiid the superstition from 
which it arises, he exclaims furiously against the 
eiSeet, and leaves the cause out of the question^ . 
Whereas, if the religious superstition of the Church of 
Rome were once reformed, her spirit of intolerancy 
Ivould presently abate, and civU society would soon 
have less reason to complain of her practices. 'J^or 
^rhen a man is sensible that the truth is with him, he 
may possess his own soul in patience, though he sees 
4M;her people strongly deluded ; and hath no more rear 
#on to be provoked with them for their misfortune, 
t^MUQi with a miserable object who bath lost his sigh^ 
#r lUfokt one of his legs. But error depends only upoH 

* S8f ^tryptt's M«m. Book I. chap. 49. 
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Yioleoce for its support; when it is tricd^ it is twXy 
a^raged, because it is seasible of its weakness; and 
hence men are generally inclined to persecute others, 
$9 they themselves are more or less mistaken. £xpe« 
rioice hath raiely failed to confirm this observation^ 
Heathens^ under their own religions difierences, could 
he eivil to one another, because they were all upon 
an equal footing in point of evidence and authority* 
The Romans made no scruple of tolerating the supeiv 
itition of their neighbours : they adopted the Isis dnd 
Serapis of the Egyptiatis into the number of their 
duties; and, probably, had charitable sentiments of 
their CuU^ Beetles, and Onions: but at the same time 
hated and vilif»5d the Jenffs, who had the knowledge 
of the true Ood : and when ' the Christians appeared, 
with truth, and reason, and facts invi^icible on their 
jide, had recourse to fire and sword throughout the 
Mforid, for want of better arguments. But the Chris- 
tians thcU(iselves, in their state of purity, were never 
guilty of molesting any sort of people, or meddling 
With the affairs of civil society : though this writer; 
with a view of apologizing for the factious tendency 
of his own work, strives very hard to make Christ 
and his Apostles accountable for all those strugstks 
md tumukSy which, he says, were" occasioned by at^ 
ten^ting to introduce the kingship q[ Jesus * ; and is 
pleased to instruct us, that our Lord would certainty 
have prescribe^ other measures^ had these been unjusti- 
fiable. As if he had prescribed z\[ those struggles and 
tmtdts of unbelieving Jews and Heathens, as necea^ 
lary to introduce the Gospel, which were actually 
laiwd only with a design to keep it out; and cannot 
Ibc imputed to the Apostles, or to the Gospel; bttt 

♦ P. si«. 
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only to the blind zeal and fury of its adversaries^ 
whomno seu&ible Christian did ever suppose to have 
acted in this matter by a divine prescription. They 
found me, saith the Apostle, purified in the Temple^ 
neither with multitude nor with tumult. Acts xxiv. 1 8. 
No ; jwhere the ^ignorance, the error, and the bigotry 
is, tbere will the tumult be; unless we3hould argue, 
like lirtullus the orator, in behalf of the Jews, that 
Paul was a wwer of seditiwiy and was guilty of all 
those tumults^ in which he was passive, _and they 
themselves were the only actors. 

Upon the whole, I believe there hath seldom been 
any error of the religious, kind, which was without 
some ill influence upon the order of a common-Mrealth; 
to say, therefore, that the Papists are mistaken in 
their religious opinions, is but to affirm in other 
words, that they are the disturbers of civil society. 
Our author, who supposes any of the errors of popery 
to be without this ill effect, goes contrary to reason 
and fact, and contrary to his own opinion in other 
cases. The Church of England, as he imagines, hath 
its religious errors of the most palpable kind. These 
errors, in his opinion, lead directly to tests and sub* 
scriptions, which are subversive of the civil rights of 
mankind. He takes occasion also to inform us, . how 
** the Cahifiisis certainly inferred the lawfulness of 
resisting wicked and unrighteous princes, from their 
theological doctrines of Election and Grace * ;'' though 
the connection between these principles and the in- 
ference is not very easy to be understood. In a word^ 
he " knows not of any truth or error of the religious 
kindy that could be called merely speculative -f :" and 
•an fee how civil society is affected by all doctrinci^ 

• P. 251. t P. 311. ' 
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and all errors, except the above-mentioned errors of 
popery. Therefore, skilful as he is in the invention 
and use of master arguments, he shall never teach me 
how to preach against popery, till I want to give Pro- 
testants a better opinion of it* 

The parallel which was laid down toward the be- 
ginning of this chapter, requires me now to consider 
some of his reflections upon pei^secution ; the odium 
of which he endeavours, as often as he can, to fasten 
upon his superiors, both civil and ecclesiastical; and, 
in this particular, doth strictly follow the puritanical 
system of opposition described by Mr. Hooker. 

He complains, that " the Clergy of Protestant esta- 
blishments have been protected in their opposition to 
innovations," (that is, in their defence against the oppo- 
sition of innovators) " by the higher powers, as well 
as Monks and Augurs'\'' It is an hackneyed artifice 
to couple good and bad things together, that both 
may appear equally odious. The religion of Monks 
was idolatrous ; and the religion of Augurs was dia^ 
bolical : if any man can delight himself with placing 
the Clergy of Protestant establishments in such com- 
)any, it will scarcely be worth our while to interrupt 
lis amusement. The cases, however, so far as the 
higher' powers zxt concerned, ought to be distinguished. 
The religion of Monks and Augurs was indefensible, 

* In the Occasional Remarks, Parti, p. 51. he sneers at the 
Lttter-writer as a man not fit to be argued with, a pretended de* 
fender of a Protestant Church, because he, either is or pretends to be 
ignorant of the inaster argument against popery. But behold, at p. 
138 of the 2d part, when he had a little more time to look for it, he 
•ays, " I can but gu^ss what the master argument against popery, 
alluded to by the Author of the Preface^ may be." Such are Ibe 
unhappy fluctuations of Writers who are determined to confute th« 
Church, and have no principles to begin with- 

t Pref. p. 14. . 
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either with or without the protection of the higher 
powers; but the religion of Protestant establishments 
may be generally defended by Scripture and reason, 
though all the powers of the earth were in a confe- 
deracy to abolish it. Therefore the intrinsic merits 
of any religion are independent of the higher^ powers; 
who, in different ages, have taken both sides of the 
same question. But then Monks and Augurs, through 
their interest with the Higher powers, could stir up 
persecutions against innovators, who would have cor- 
rected their superstition by the introduction of some 
beneficial truth: and the Clergy of Protestant esta- 
blishments, by the report of the Confessional, have 
succeeded in the same way. But here the parallel will 
not hold, for two reasons ; first, because Christianity 
is a better thing than the religion of Heathens, and 
more worthy of every kind of protection : whereas it 
doth not appear that the Calvinistical forms are in 
any respect better than thcf Episcopal ; or that the he- 
resy of Arim would be any improvement upon the 
Creeds. Secondly, because the same species of pro- 
tection is not common to both cases : for the higher 
poAvers protected Monks and Augurs hy leading their 
opponents to the stake, boring their eyes out of their 
heads, and tearing their flesh from their'bones with 
red-hot pincers. But the Clergy of Protestant esta- 
blishments, at least of this Protestant establishment, 
desire i^o more than protection to themselves, without 
persecution to their adversaries. Jf any of them did 
ever expect more, it was in an age when rigour was 
more generally adopted as the governing principle of 
all parties ; or when religious error hath been attended 
with some practices against the state; by which every 
case of this sort is very Inuch altered : for then the 
cause is properly of civil concern ; and the protection 
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of the Church hecomes the same thing with the se- 
curity of the government. 

^ We see here, how artfully, hy a turn of his pen, he 
has transformed the defence made by the Clpjgy of 
Protestant establishments into an opposition ; as if the 
quarrel was always started on their part. By another 
figure of oratory, he improves bare neglect (perhaps, 
not so much) into actual persecution. " A man," in^ 
his judgment, " must be in a very uncommon situa- 
tion, as well as of an uncommon spirit, even in this 
land of liberty, who is bold enough to undertake the 
patronage of a cause, to which so many, at diiferent 
periods, have fallen martyrs. Not always, indeed, 
by fire and sword, but by what kills as surely — ^^hun- 
ger and nakedness * " This is a lamentable picture of 
martyrdom, but it is little more than a vision : for 
some of the Author's ch\t^ martyrs have died in peace 
upon the best preferments in the Church; and, during 
the state of their earthly pilgrimage, found a Bishop- 
rick, or a Mastership, or one of the higher Rectories, 
a very comfortable protection against hunger and nu- 
kedness. If any foreigner were to read this lamenta- 
tion, and understand it according to the letter, he 
must of course think it no uncommon sight to meet 
Confessors against the Test and the CreedSj walking 
about the streets of London without shoes or stockings, 
under all the misery and contempt of Christian slaves 
in the states of Bdrbary ! But such a person ought 
to be told, that party-language, in this country, hath 
flights, figures, and phrases, enough to furnish out a 
topological Dictionary : and that a man is said to be 
hungry and naked, when he cannot threaten his su* 
periors into a good opinion of himself, or get a seat 

• Pref. p. 16, 17. 
G 2 
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in the House of Lords ; or drive those out of the house, 
who are aheady in it. 

Thus again, when a controversial adventurer of the 
reforming tribe exclaims against inquisitions, racks, 
and tortures; nothing more is to be understood by 
these terms, than that somebody hath written against 
him, and contradicted him. The Author of the Con- 
fessional^ in his Occasional Remarks upon the Three 
Letters^ suspecting that! his principles cannot be up- 
held by evidence and argument against a writer so 
well furnished; has recourse, as before, t© this low 
thread-bare expedient of dressing up his answerer in 
the garb of an inquisitor, invested with the powers of 
the holy office: and puts such a speech into his mouth 
as would be addressed to himself, if he were called to 
an account under ground in a dungeon at Lisbon*. 

I never heard that any man did hinwelf or his 
party much good by these dreadful complaints of per- 
secution ; and the reasoti is plain enough : because 
those real martyrs, who suffered for the truth, and 
received nothing but evil in return fpr their good 
works, took it all with patience; subniitting them- 
selves to the will of God, without whose permission 
no persecutor could have power to hurt them, and 
employing their last breath in devout expressions of 
resignation and forgiveness. But pretended martyrs 
to falsehood and sedition, can find no relief, but in 
giving vent to all the uncharitable passions, when 
pride, self-deceit, or enthusiasm, hath drawn them 
into a snare. When tlie straying sheep is brought 
back to the fold, spoiled of its fleece, or even led out 
to the slaughter, it is silent and unresisting: but 
there is another animal of a different spirit, which 

* Occ, Rem. P. ii. p. 12, 13. 
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will neither be led nor driven ; and against which, if 
a man doth but hgld up his finger, it is instantly tor- 
mented with the blackest apprehensions, and fills the 
air with its outcries. 

After so many severe reflections upon every degree 
of literal or figurative persecution, it might be ima- 
gined that the Author dislikes persecution in every, 
shape, and hath a general tendernes« for the interests 
of the human species; but persecution is a terrible 
thing, only when a man dares to speak, write, or act 
against the interests of the Confessionajl. Then hun- 
ger and nakedness^ zvhips, scourges, and all the imple- 
ments of the holy office^ are set before the reader, to 
inspire him with a pious zeal against inquisitorial re* 
markers and letter-writers.. But if persecution ope- 
rates ever so sharply, in its literal sense, against the 
objects of his own aversion, he has then no fault to 
find with it. " Zflwrfand his fellows," as he will have 
it, were going to introduce popery consequentially at 
a b^ck door by means of the Arminian doctrines, but 
were seasonahly stopped in their career * : that is. Laud 
himself had his head chopped off before the rabble 
upon a scaffold, many of his fellows were worried out 
of their lives without mercy and without law; and 
those who were more gently dealt xvith, (as Durel ex- 
presses it) were only plundered, turned out of their liv- 
ings^ or imprisoned'^. But all this, as it stands in the 
Confessional, was a seasonable stoppage! because po- 
pery was going to be introduced by a writer, whose 
work against the Papists is as solid, extensive, and 
unanswerable, as any the Reformation hath to boast 
of. Sir Edzvdrd Dering, a great enemy to Archbishop 

• P. 254.. 

t J)ureffk VievY uf the Rtforrued Churches beyood the Seas, p. 93. 
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Laud, was so just as to confess, that " in his book 
against Fisher j he had muzzled the Jesuit, and would 
strike the Papists under the fifth rib, when he was 
dead and gone ; and being dead, wherever his grave 
should be, PauFs would be his perpetual monument^ 
and his own book' his epitaph'*." 

Our author having judged in this manner, and being 
now of opinion that " the Church of England still i», 
though by degrees imperceptible to vulgar eyes, edg-- 

* Dcring's Collection of Speeches, p. 5. The Confessionalist, 
who cannot be content without beheading the memory of Archbis^iop 
JLaiid, follows the Independent Whig : who is for ever railing at Laud 
and his brethren^^Lsiud and his faction — Laud a hot-headed monk^ &c. 
Vol. iii. p, 282, 283. And speaking of Laud^ and Bishop Cosins, 
and others like them, he observes, " the best apology that can be 
made for them is, that they were stark mad." p. 262. What apo- 
logy then will be left for those, whose wisdom, religion, and justice, 
required them to cut off the head of a madman ? When a man's ma- 
lice is too much inflamed, it gets the better of his cunning. For if 
Archbishop Law(/ was black enough in his life-time, there, is no Oc- 
casion to blacken him after his death: and the practice is so unneces- 
sary, absurd, and cruel, that if I heard a man bawling against a 
felon, formerly convicted at the Old Bailey, and keeping up the noise 
for twenty years after his execution, I should never be able to ac- 
count for it, but by supposing that this man was conscious of the 
other's innocence, and afraid lest the guilt should be justly trans- 
ferred from the sufferer to his accusers and judges. The inflamma- 
tory names bestowed on Churchmen by the predecessors of the Con- 
fessional, and the Independent Whig, were such as these— BcelzebiUf 
of Canterbury^ monstrous AntichristiaHy Pope, most bloody opposer of 
God's saints, vile and cursed tyrant; all this was for the metropolitan : 
the rest of the Bishops were incarnate devils, Bishops of the Deviiy 
enemies of Cod; and the inferior Clergy were popish Priests, hogs^ 
wolves, greedy dogs to Jill their paunches, a cursed murthering genera^ 
tion. Ihis rcfotming rhetoric is extracted from a book entitled the 
Modern History if Enthusiasm, which consists cbieHy of a series of 
facts, such as I would recommend to the consideration of those who 
are in danger of being imposed upon by some of the pretensions of 
. this age.- Printed for Owen, in Fleet-street, 1757* 
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ing back once more towards popery * ;" he and soma 
of his corn-plotters may think themselves obliged in 
coascience to effect another seasonable stoppage. But 
we hoY>e they do not intend to pursue the same me- 
thods as before, because they were unchristian, and 
affixed no small degree of scandal and infamy upon, 
the Protestant name. If the author's imagination 
hath flattered him into an expectation of seeing those 
times return upon us, it is hke he will be disap- 
pointed. For the sectaries, to whom he hath taken 
so much pains to recommend himself, are not such 
now as they were formerly. Their separation hath 
given them an alliance with men not much inclined 
to any of the forms or doctrines of Christianity; and, 
if we except the Methodists, (to whom he hath also 
paid his compliments f) they are supposed to retain 
in general but little more than the vapid remains of 
that religious zeal which inspired them with violence 
in the days of Charles and Elizabeth: neither is it 
probable, that their zeal should be revived by his 
writings ; in which there appears so strong a disaffec* 
tion for the distinguishing articles of our common 
faith, with an inclination rather to dispute ^very 
thing than believe any thing. To this it m^y be 
added^ upon his own authority, that as there is at 
present no tendency towards popety in the higher or 
lower orders of the Church, but such as is impercep^ 
tible to vulgar eyes; a stoppage at this time would not 
be seasonable. For the benefit of more learned eyes, 
he hath invented a very ingenious hypothesis, with a 
little of Mr. Baj/le's assistance, by which he is. able 
at any time to demonstrate, that the man who is not 
a Cahinist^ either now is, or very soon will be, a. 

* Confesi. ibid. t Occas. Rem. P. ii. p. 5?5, 12Z, 
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papist. But as this hypothesis hath been contradicted 
by experiment for two hundred years, in this and 
other reformed Churches of Europe, it is not to be 
apprehended that he will gain many proselytes by the 
use of it. 

I have now given a short view of those popular 
topics, to which a very considierable part of the Con- 
fessional may be reduced, and which the Author never 
loses sight of throughout the whole course of his 
work. Nothing more need be added at present, but 
a word or two c^f appeal to the Author 'himself : not 
that I am about to make any sanctified pretensions to 
charity ^^ for him to sneer at; or that I shall presume 
to oiFer him any good advice, which he \vould fling 
back in my face with some ill names at the end o{ 
it: my design being only to apply myself to his com-^ 
mon sense. 

By reforming the Church then, I suppose he means 
altering it for the better: and he will hardly deny me 
the liberty of understanding the word in this sense, 
But let me ask him : is it credible that a writer, who 
hath treated the Church, and all that relates to it, 
with such outrageous contempt and aversion, can 
possibly intend to do it any goody either of the moral, 
religious, or' oeconomical kind ? The tendency of his 
work ought to have appeared in the spirit of it: and 
if his sentiments are capable of any application for 
the benefit of religion, he is much to blame for pror 
posing them in so suspicious a form. Deists and re- 
probates jail at the Church and the Clergy, not ber 
cause they wish to see either of them better than 
they are ; but because they abhor Christianity itself^ 
and would be glad to render it contemptible, by ai%? 

* Occas. Rem. P. ii. p. 25- ^ 
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saulting it indirectly through the persons of its mi- 
nisters, and the forms of its establishment. If any 
writer argues with their temper and spirit, every im- 
partial reader will naturally suppose him to be actuated 
by their motives and principles. Such an orator may 
easily know how the public will judge of him, if he 
will but bring the case home to himself. 

Let him imagine then, that a physician had ex- 
hausted his breath and his eloquence in describing 
the Author of the Confessional as a monster made up 
of palpable error, pride, folly, avarice, cunning, cru- 
elty, and hypocrisy; and could never mention his 
name without affixing to it some vilifying epithet, 
and pronouncing him absolutely unfit to live any 
longer in the world ; now if this same physician, with- 
out being called in, should presently insist upon pre- 
scribing an alterative to mend the Author's constitu- 
tion; what would he think of it? Indeed, what 
could he think, but that he was going to be poisoned? 
And who could be offended with him for apprehend- 
ing the worst? especially if the officious doctor had 
solicited the higher powers, that the patient might 
be compelled, in defiance of the common principlesi 
of liberty, together with the most sacred rights of 
Englishmen, to swallow the prescription by a public 
order from the board of health, and destroy himself 
with his eyes open. 



\ 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

XV AirSWER TO A' LATE PRODUCTION OF THE SAME 

AUTHOR UNDER THE TITLE OF 

A CARD. 

1 HE Author of the Confessional presents his com- 
pliments to the reverend fVilliam Jones, A. B. late of 
University College in Oxford, and Rector of Pluckley 
in Kent, with his cordial thanks to his Reverence for 
taking so much pains to convince the public that the 
Principles and Spirit of thq said Author are not the 
Prificifles and Spirit of the said reverend fVilliam 
Jones. It would greatly add to the" obligation, if his 
Reverence would please to signify to the public, the 
true reason why a testimon}^ so honourable to the 
Author of The Confessional^ which hath been so many 
years upon paper, did not appear in print before. The 
said Author takes this opportunity to express bis 
hopes, that his Rcverence^s old acquaintance at Ox- 
ford, will be no less grateful to his Reverence for ex- 
culpating their common mother from an opprobrious 
reflection of old John Fox the martyrologist, thrown 
out in the following terms. Fuit aliquando Oxonia 
vest ra religionis parens^ nunc videndum vobis ne dege- 
neret in novercam. Audio enim nuper a vobis Oxonien- 
sibus subscript urn esse obsolete illi, acjam dudum eaploso, 
articulo &e Transuestantiatione. Upon the Prin- 
ciples, and in the Spirit, of the reverend JVilliam 
Jones, it may safely be affirmed, that John Fox was 
an old Ignoramus, who^knew not the extent of 
Church-authority, or of the powers and privileges 
of an orthodox University.'* 
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The Author of The Confessional hath prudently- 
adopted the form of a Card^ because it admits but of 
Uttle : and the less the better, when a man hath no- 
thing to say. A writer with a pen so fluent upon oc- 
casion, and under so much provocation as he appears 
to be, would have said more, had he judged himself 
^ capable of giving satisfaction to the public, as of 
sending a little angry message to the reverend PFilliam 
Jones. 

In the Title of Mr Jones ^ Remarks, it appears that 
he is a person in Holy orders. This the Card-writer 
objects to him with a low-lived spirit of insult, which 
demonstrates the Card to be a genuine production of 
the Author of The Confessional. He plays upon it six 
times over, in the following terms — his Reverence — 
the said reverend — his Reverence — his Reverence — his 
Reverence — the reverend. If he thinks Mr. Jones's 
profession a reproach to him, and can find any amuse- 
ment, or discover any wit, in objecting it so often in 
so short a compass, no wonder he hath been so active 
in writing against the Church and the Creeds. If he 
alludes to any impropriety in Mr. Jones's title-page, 
the accident is so trifling in itself, and so little con- 
nected with the subject of Creeds and Subscript ionSy 
that the Apologist who catches at such a twig, must 
be under some peril of drowning: and if the same 
attempt is repeated six times within the limits of one 
page, he must be just upon the point of sinking; 
notwithstanding the bravado of another Edition; 
which surely would have been better guarded, had it 
been as easy to vindicate tlie principles of The Confes^ 
sional, as to print them over again. 

Mr. Jones is presented with the Author's ^* cordial 
thanks to his Reverence, for taking so much pains to 
convince the public, that the principles and spirit of 
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the said Author, are not the principles and spirit c^i 
the said reverend JVilliam Jones ^ In all which, thc:»r< 
seems to be a mixture of what the Author hhns^l 
hath elsewhere stigmatized as '^ the meanest of 
mean things, self-adulation^ The Pharisee said- 



thank thee^ that I am not as other men are : and pr 
bably that Pharisee meant as he spoke. If this learm 
Gentleman should be as sincere as he was, Mr. Jon^^ 
humbly thinks he hath as little reason to be ofFend^ci 
with the insulting cordiality of a modern Confession-' 
alist, as with the more solemn self-deceit of an an- 
cient Pharisee. 

. The Author calls upon Mr. Jones -to signify the 
frwe reason, why his Remarks were not printed sooner: 
as if the remarks which are wrong now, would have 
been right three years ago. In his Preface, he hath 
already given every reason he is acquainted with : but 
had his Remarks been Reserved ten years longer, and 
no reason given for it at last, except the unreasonable 
authority of his own private judgment^ that plea 
ought not to be controverted by the Author of The 
Confessional If he in his turn should ask that Author 
to signify to the public his tr^ue sentiments concerning 
the honourable testimony he hath boasted of, and whe- 
ther he doth really think he hath acquired any honour 
by Mr. Jones's Remarks upon him ; every bbdy would 
see that the question is ill-natured, and implies such 
an extravagant authority, as none but an Inquisitor 
can pre ten (1 to. 

Had the wit of the Card-writer been exercised with 
better success, it would still have given Mr. Jones 
comfort to find himself suffering under his indigna- 
tion in common with the University of Oxford: 
against which, it seems, there is nothing to be ob- 
jected at present, but that some of its members, in 
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the d3ys of John Fox the Martyrologist, subscribed 
to the obsolete exploded article concerning Transubstan- 
tiation. The Card hath been exhibited to some friends, 
who are at a loss for the sense of this opprobrious re- 
fiectioHy under its present application: for how can 
the University now want to be exculpated^ while they, 
are not subscribing, for but against Transubstantia- 
tion, as a notion repugnant to the plain words of scrip-' 
ture^ &c. See Art. xxviii. Here, it is presumed, the 
Author hath a mythological meaning, *oiz. that thq 
Universiby hath now subscribed a doctrine obsolete 
and exploded like that of Transubstaniiation^ even the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity, by the belief of which, 
Christians have beei> distinguished throughout the 
World from the first publication of the Gospel ; and 
this Author hath not one argument against it in his 
whole book, which a lad might not be able to answer 
before his matriculation. But this parallel, if such a 
thiqg is intended, will not hold in any ooe respect. 
For Transubstantiation^ in the days of John Fox, M^as 
became obsolete by being formally dropped in the Re- 
formation under Edxvard VI. whereas the doctrine of 
the Trinity hath been retained as theiundamental of 
^Christianity by all the reformed Churches : on which 
account they are all held very cheap by the Author 
of The Confessional. Transubstantiation had likewise 
been exploded; that is, it had been completely refuted 
and exposed by the Divines of the Reformation in 
public conferences and polemical writings. But 
where, and when ; by what persons, and upon what 
grounds, except those of Deism, hath, the Doctrine 
of the Trinity been confuted? To explode without 
confuting is the employment of 2i free-thinker ^ in the 
bad sense of the word, who thinks not only against 
custom, fashioUi^ and the Church, but against all the 
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reason, evidence, and authority of Divine Revelation. 
When any writer hath once adopted that plan, he is, 
generally speaking, past recovery ; and when he ought 
to argue, he will sneer, insult, write cards, and be 
delighted with the repetition of his own scurrility. 
A man in this condition, if he have respect to him- 
self only, ought rather to be prayed for than disputed 
with ; though at the same lime it is a duty c^ery 
Christian owes to the public, to take care they ^re 
not imposed upon by his sophistry. ^^ 

Lastly, it is affirmed that " Mr. Jones's principles 
would have justified the University in subscribing to 
Transubstantiation." Not unless the Author is so in- 
dulgent to the Church of Rome, as to allow that 
Transubstantiation is agreeable to the Scripture. Who- 
ever writes against the Sophistry of The Confessional, 
must expect to do it at the peril of being hooted at 
for a Transubstantialist; this being the only argument 
the Author hath to depend upon ; and he hath now 
worn it as threadbare as the Reverends and Reverences 
in his theological Card, If he should amuse himself 
with writing any more Cards, the reverend William 
Jones will think it most adviseable to suffer in silence 
uader all the effusions of his wit and scandal ; if they 
ought not rather to be thankfully and cordially TCr 
ceived from that man, who hath vilified all Christian 
Antiquity, worried all the best Characters of the Re- 
formation, and was tormented with a more than or- 
dinary aversion for the late greatest ornament of the 
Church of England. Nevertheless, with God's leave, 
and a very humble seAse of his own abilities, though 
with the utmost confidence '^in the self sufficiency oi 
his Cause, he will be ready to follow the Author in 
any future Vindication, as soon as he shall apply to 
Reason or the Scripture ia defence of his own spirit 
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and principles ; both of which, unless the learned are 
mistaken, or guilty of gross flattery to the Rev. Wil- 
Uam Jones, are now left under some disgrace. 

There are some' other wortis of old John Tox the 
Martyrologist, which, in their literal acceptation, will 
explain the true state of things between the Author 
of The Confessional^ and the Author of The Remarks 
— Quod si is essetHf qui perbacchari cum iis contra Epis-^ 
c&pos et archiepiscopoSy aut scribam prabere me illorum 
ordinij hoc est, insanire cum illis voluissem l* nunquam 
istos in me aculeos exacuissent. See Fuller's Churcf^ 
Hist. B. ix. p. 807. 



Pluckley, 
/uly 84, 1770. 
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PREFACE. 



It being difficult to foresee what a Reader will expect from 
the title of this Disquisition, it may be useful to inform him, 
thajt while I was revolving the matter of it in my mind many 
years ago, I was curious to know how the subject, accordino- 
to my own ^nse of it, would appear to a Jav. It was not 
long before an opportunity offered. I met with a young 
man of that persuasion, who having been engaged with a 
printer at Amsterdam^ for the Hebrew language, was some- 
thing of a scholar, and appeared to have a good command 
of the Old Testament in his memory, with as much freedom 
of speech and ingenuity as is to be met with a^nongst that 
sort of people. ^ 

To this person I applied myself'; and when I had satisfied 
my curiosity, I committed to paper'' the particulars of our 
Conversation, with which I shall here present the Reader, 
that he may understand the design of the following sheets* 
But then I must request him not to blame me, if I do not 
make my Jew more sensible than I found him ; and also if I 
take the liberty of exhibiting our discourse in its natural 
terms, though more agreeable to the familiarity of a private 
conversation, than to the formality of a deliberate treatise. 

Christian. You Jews have a great aversion to Swine's 
, flesh : pray tell me what is your reason for it ? 

Jew. Because it is forbidden in our Law. 

Christian. But why was it forbidden ? what" harm is there 
in it ? 

Jeu>. Because the Swine does notT^ea; the cud. 

Chr. How come that to be any objection ? 

Jew. Sir, you know it is so ordered in our Law : it wat 

H % 
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God Almighty's \^ill, and we are not obliged to account 
for it. 

CAr. But if the Laws of God are not unreasonable in 
themselves, you should consider their intention. The ser- 
vice of reason is surely more acceptable to God than the ser- 
vice of ignorance ; .which is like that of the Beasts, who 
obey the will of their Creator without knowing what they do» 
One would wonder how any rational creature can be zealous 
in the observation of such a service. 

yew* You would not have me despise what God has com- 
manded, and leave off the custom of the Law ! I shall never 
do that in all my life. 

C/ir. You would know better how to act in that respect, 
if you could be brought to consider the reason of what you 
are practising. If I were to ask, why you eat the flesh of 
the sheep, you would tell me, because it divides the hoofy 
and chews the cud. But you eat neither the hoof nor the 
did : so that the reason cannot lie here, but must be sought 
for in the general Character of the animal, to which these 
marks are an Index. That you may understand what I say, 
compare the Sheep and, the Swine, as you would compare 
two men, a good one and a bad one, and see whether you 
cannot discovei a remarkable difference between them. Don't 
you know that an Hog will be drunk ? 

Jew. Oh ! yes, and I have seen them drunk, and falliog 
down in the dirt. 

Ch)\ But no man ever saw a Sheep drunk, neither can it 
be tempted to any excess ; being remarkably moderate in 
the use even of water itself. 

Jerv. What you say is true, but Fdid never mind it be- 
fore. 

Chr. Perhaps so ; but I wish you would think of it: for 
though vain people mock at your dislike of Pork, the mat- 
ter is of more depth than either they or you are aware of. 
Therefore give me leave to proceed. You must have ob- 
served that the Sheep is patient ; it neither lifts up its voice 
nor struggles while mien are taking away its fleece ; but, as 
the Scripture expresses it, is duinb be/ore its shearers. If 
you were to use the same liberty with an Hog, there would 
be, as the proverb has it, great cry and little wool. If yo« 
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would force an hog ope way, he endeavours to run the other 
way ; so that he cannot be driven unless he is tied by the leg ; 
but the sheep goes quietly to the place appointed, and is 
obedient to the voice of the Shepherd. Wash a Sheep, and 
it preserves its whiteness till it comes to be sheared : but 
when you have washed an Hog, he buries himself in the mire, 
and becorxies more filthy than he was before. Sottishnqsa 
and immodesty go together, as do also temperance and chas- 
tity. A 'Tail is given to the Sheep and other four-footed 
beasts for decency ; but the Swine, by a certain twist of the 
tail, common to the species, discover what other animals con- 
ceal, as if it were divested of all shame. It is stiff' necked too 
(a reproach which the Scripture hath fixed upon your fore- 
fathers *) beyond all other beasts, and its snout is so inflexibly 
pointed to the ground, that it cannot look upwards to the sky. 

You see then, friend Mordecai^ that the difference between 
the Sheep and the Swine is much more in the manners than 
in \he meat; ancl that you ought to abhor the Swine, only 
as an example of every thing that is hateful in the sight of 
God. What honour do you expect to get by abstaining scru- 
pulously from Swine's flesh, if you are like an hog at last in 
your manners and inclinations ? Have the Jews no swine of 
this sort among them ? 

Jew, Yes, we have many who are wicked in all manner 
of wickedness, and beastly like the Hog. 

Chr. Such men ought not to expect that their diet will 
recommend them t® God, if in their appetites and action^ 
they are more nearly allied to the Devil. We Christians, 
though we have too many bad men amongst us, make it our. 
rule to fulfil the law of Moses in amoire rational manner than* 
you, by coming up to the spirit of it ; thati^, by avoiding 
the earthly, unclean, and grow^mg affections oi the swine; 
and then we are sure that the eating of Swine*s flesh will nei- 
ther offend God, nor do us any harm. Here you may leara 
the true difference between a Christian and a Jew, You 
have the form, but we have the sense of it: you value your- 
selves upon the preservation of the husk, while we are in 
possession of the kernel. And hence one of our interpreters 

* £xod. xxxii« 9* 
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puts a question, the answer to which is df itiore value than 
all the glittering trinkets in the Boxes of all the Jews in 
Christendom — Do we make void the Law f — Yea^ rve establish 
the Law, If you could understand the meaning of these 
few words, they would lead you at once out of all your 
errors. 

Jew. I shall never leave my Religion : they are only the 
worst of the Jews who leave their Religion, and they never 
prosper afterwards. 

Chr. I suppose it is your custom to harden one another 
with such sayings : but if you loot back upon the Jews as a 
nation, you will not find that they have prospered much 
within the last seventeen hundred years. You will argue 
better when it shall please God to open your eyes ; vidtbout 
which it will be vain for any man to hold up the Truth, ex* 
pecting that you should see and embrace it. However, there 
was no harm in desiring to know your opinion on this sub- 
ject ; and I wish you woulcl speak of it to some of the more 
learned of your brethren. '^ 

Jew. I will ask them about it : and I think you are right 
in what you said about the Hog: but we have many Jews 
who will make a very good dinner of hog's flesh. 

Such was the issue of this Conference, if that can pro- 
perly be called a Conference, in which a Jew, who under- 
stands nothing of what he professes, and tvhose grand object 
is the ve'nding of his wares, had one side of the argument. 
I never received any report from this Jew concerning the 
sentiments of his brethren ; but by the information he gave 
ftie very soon after, I have Reason to think there are some 
Christians, who i^egard the Subject with equal ignorance, 
^d, perhaps, ffreater indifference, I must take it patiently, 
if such persons should never find themselves much interested 
in the following enquiry. The writer who would return to 
the unfrequented Paths of primitive Theology, must hdk 
for his encoutagement from Riders of the sanie taste, if 
such are to bp found. In every age they have been always 
few in comparison, who were animated by an attachment to 
l9le ipeculiar wisdom of Revelation. If I had written fire 
hundred yiars ago, my thoughts might have been offered to 
a set pf indplent monks., as little concerned about the Spirit 
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df Pi-ophecy, as the modei;n student bf the feoflRi'6-liousfei 
trhdsfe whole attetition is devoted to Plays, Novels, and &<]f* 
tions Newspapers. 

In the Age of the RefoTraatibn, when fiXjL thte attc'fent foiifi* 
tains of Literature werfe opefied, the EvahgelicanSpirJt df 
dife Old Testament was cultivated by isome Of the most e'tini^ 
tient Writers of that time ; and the sight of it, «veh to thk 
day, hath scarcely erer been Jost among the Puritanic, W«f 
of the'CThurch of ^England are now risfeti above that sort ot 
leiatraing, as we think ; though it is to be feared, we *f(l 
rather degenerated and falleti belotv it : and this is one x^e^lsold 
why so many false and dangerous speculations liate been 
making their Way into the fashionable Divinity : for thef 
who depart from the proper stile and genius of the •Scripture, 
wiH hardly escape some defection from its doctrines. 

I do not here mean to become an accuser under ifte ilifofV 
popular Character of the Reformer; nfeither would I b^ 
thought to have discovered what is unknown to Othfer Iro^n. 
We have Authors of emitietice "attd genius ttmongst «s, Wftfd^ 
are nndoubtedly Sensible of the value of that fiteMtture for 
which I am now pleading, because their Writings shew them 
to be far advanced in the khowledge of it ; 'partifcularly the 
celebrated Prselector de Sacra Poesi Hebt^or^mi and the 
learued Author of Dissertations on the Prophecies ; from 
each of whom I might produce many excellent ob^ervatioiB 
to justify that praise which they merit from a better hand. 
As to myself, I would be considered only as an humble foli- 
lower of such learned Intefrpreters : and if I have Ventured 
to pursue the matter of the following Disquisitioti farthet 
than they would have done, I hope that Mth happened, only 
because I have meditated long upon this particular Subject. 
I found it more fruitful than I expected, and have be^n led 
by it into many speculations, which have been estceedingly 
pleasant to me in the hourV of my Solitude. I anl sensible 
they Would be niore pleasant to the public, if it wore ths 
fashion to be somewhat better versed in that sort of [^earning,' 
\}fy which we are essentially distinguished from the Jews ; I 
loeatiy in the figurative sense of the sacred Writings ; which 
no Jew can .possibly understand and continue to be a Jew ; 
OB wliicli <accofittt it is so largely insis^d upon by the rathor 
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of the Epistle to the Hebrews j a discourse particularly caU 
culated for their instruction. , Where the Scripture is sttt* 
died by those who have no private ends to serve by misre- 
presenting it, its figurative mode of expression will be stu- 
died of course ; because no great progress can be made on 
any other principle. It is as necessary to the understauding 
of the Bible^ as its proper Alphabet is to the decy phering of 
any Language. " Certain images (says Dr. LowthJ bor- 
" rowed chiefly from nature, express certain other notions 
*' less obvious to the understanding ; a constant uniformity 
'^ being observed in the application of them : and I believe 
." this one thing, if it were diligently studied, would al- 
V ways be of excellent use to explain the meaning of the 
^« Hebrew Prophets *." 

A gendeman formerly educated at Christ Church College 
in Oxford^ and known to the Physicians as the Editor of 
Avetaus^t had formecji a design of dedicating his . Life to a 
(complete Work on the Symbolical Language of the Scrip^ 
ture ; and if I had a faithful account of him from a contem- 
porary and fellow-collegian who knew him well, great things 
might have been expected from him, when his abilities and 
experience, had so great a Subject to work upon. I have 
much reason ^to wish that he had accomplished his design ; 
^ but, alas! it became abortive on the same. principle with 

many other excellent undertakings, the mortality of the un- 
dertaker ; who did not live to make any progress in the 
work. . This loss, however, is already supplied in some mea- 
sure by the judicious Criticisms of Dr. Lowth ; and we shall 
have yet less reason to lament it, if an introductory Dis- 
course to a new Commentary on the Psalms of David^ which 
is now in manuscript, by an able and ingenious hand, should 
see the light. 

Some small specimen of this Symbolical language may be 
collected from the ensuing pages, Other hints may be ga- 
thered from ErMfnus his Enchiridion militis Christiani ; and 

-certae Imagines, plurimum Naturales, certas alias notiones, 



qnariim subtilior est .ratio, lege quadam constanter servata, expn. 
munt ; quam rem unain arbitror, si accurate investigetur, ad iatci* 
Jigendos Vates Hsbros sepiper maximo adjumento fore. 

' . Prelect xxxi, p. I* 
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many more may be found in the collection entitled Philo^ 
caliuy at the end of the works of Qrigen ; whom the income 
parable JSrasmus delighted to follow in his capacity of an 
I Expositor. But as I am now only writing a Preface, with- 
out taking npon me to deliver rules for the interpretation of 
the Scripture, T must content myself with committing these 
few hasty reflections to the farther consideration of the'' in- 
telligent Reader ; after I have informed him, that this Dis- 
quisition will be followed by other like Disquisitions and 
Discoarses on Scriptural and Moral Subjects, till the whole 
shall amount to an octavo volume. 

Pluckley, 
July 8, 1771. 
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Eve!RY Institution of God must have something 
in it which deserves our attentioti^: and though the 
wisdom of any particular Law may not shew itself 
to a careless Enquirer^ who looks no deeper than the 
surface ; yet if it be examined by the rules of inter- 
pretation laid down for us in the Scripture, and com- 
pared with the State of Nature, we shall generally 
find our labour well rewarded. 

As we did not invent the Bible, God hath wisely 
provided against our inventing the interpretation of 
it: the Scripture itself, when properly searched, being 
sufficient for the uiifolding of its own difficulties. 

If any subject is left without an explanation where 
it is first delivered, we find it resumed or referred to 
in other places; and some new circumstances are in** 
troduced, which serve to enlarge our views, and clear 
up what is obscure. Hence it comes to pass, that 
howsoever other books may be explained, the only 
rational method of interpreting the Scripture is to 
tompare ^ritual things with spiritual; to clear up one 
passage of divine writ by others which relate to it : 
and in the mouth of two or three witnesses of this sort 
every word ou^ht to be established. Let this rule be 
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our direction with respect to the Institution we arcf 
about to examine. 

I. InT;hc lUh Chapter of LevitictiSy the principal 
Animals of the Creation are divided into two Classes^ 
one of which is declared to be ckan^ the other «»- 
clean: and when the proper distinctions are adjusted, 
the whole is summed up in the following manner.^ — 

This is the Law of the beast3 and of the fowl, and 
of every living creature that moveth in the waters, 
and of every creature that creepeth upon the earth; 
" to make a difference between the unclean and the 
*^ clean, and between the beast that may be eaten, 
" and the beast that may not be eaten *." The He- 
brews were to eat of no creatures, but those which 
bore certain marks or characters in their several na- 
tures, such as gave them a place amongst the clean 
animals: and as to the rest, w^hich have also their 
proper characters, different from the former, they 
were forbid to taste or even to touch them, under the 
penalty of making themselves unclean and abomi* 
nable in the sight of God. 

II, Now if God doth nothing but for wise and suf- 
ficient reasons, as all men must believe who believe 
that there is a God; He must have commanded his 
people to observe this distinction for some reason, 
either natural or moral: either because some animals 
are by nature clean or unclean in themselves; or em- 
blematically so, with respect to other things expressed 
and understood by them. It could not be for the 
former reason; beciause God had already pronounced 
the whole creation, including all beasts, cattle, creep- 
ing things, fishes, and fowls, to be very good. There- 
fore no creature could be objected to on account of 

♦ V. 46, 47. 
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any natural disqualification. And had any of them 
been unclean in a natural sense, at the time God de- 
livered this' Law to MoseSy they would be so still; 
their natures being still the same : and it would be 
as unfit and sinful for a Christian to eat them now, as 
it was to an Hebrew formerly. But this it certainly 
is not : for saith the Apostle, " I know and am per- 
" suacled by the Lord Jesus that there is nothing 
" unclean of itself — For every creature of God is 
" good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
" with thanksgiving; for it is sanctified by the word 
" of God, and by prayer*." It may seem strange 
to us at this time, that the Apostle should express 
himself with so much warmth and earnestness con- 
cerning a subject seemingly so indifferent : but the 
newly converted Jew.s being under the prejudices of 
Education, were extremely tenacious of the observ- 
ances of the Law of Moses ; and of this in particular, 
as their posterity also are (or pretend to be) at this 
day. 

III. This distinction then did not subsist on ac- 
count of any natural uncleahness in some creatures 
more than in others. And but one more sensible 
reason can be assigned, why there should have been 
apy distinction at all. For if no ^creature of God is 
unclean of itself, in its natural capacity ; it evidently 
follows, that when the Law of Moses declared many 
creatures to be unclean, nothing but their moral ca- 
pacity could be intended. Hence it will be easy 
enough to understand, that although there could be 
no virtue or morality in abstaining from such creatures 
upon their own account, it might be very useful and 
l^ifying to do so, if a pious regard were had at the 

• 1 Tim. iv. 5. 
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$amQ time to what their naturesr and properties r^seia- 
jbted: a^, on the other hand, it must have heen a 
very indiflGcrent ceremony, if not childish and absurd 
in the sight pf the Divine Law-giver, to observe this 
law in the letter, withont any sen^e of its moral in- 
teation; as children read over the Fables of ^sopy 
qot to understand men and manners, but for the cu- 
riosity of hearing Sheep, Foxes, and Ravens argue 
like human creatures. In a word; if this Institutiou 
was figurative, and carried with it a moral obligation, 
it will be found worthy of the divine wisdom, and 
consequently worth the consideration of every Na- 
turalist, who h^th sense enough to understand, that 
jadevotion is no necessary part of his profession as a 
Philosopher. That it really was such as I have just 
now supposed, may be fully proved from the vision 
of St. Peter ; which wUl serve as a key to open this 
whole subject. 

IV. We read in the 10th Chapter of the 4Qts, that 
this Apostle " went up upon the house top to pray 
about the sixth houn And he became very hun- 
gry and would have eaten : but while they made 
ready, he frll into a trance, and saw heaven opened, 
and a certain vessel descending unto him, a^ it had 
been a great sheet, knit at the four corners, and 
let down to the Earth ; wherein were all manner 
of fourfooted beasts of the Earth, and wild beasts, 
and creeping things, and jFowls of the ain Apd 
there came a voice to hi^i saying. Rise, Peter, kill 
and eat. jj^ut Peter said. Not so^ Lord ; for I have 
never eaten any thing that i3 common or uncleaii. 
And the voice spake unto him again the second 
time. What God hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common. This was done thrice, and the vessel wai 
received up again into heaven/' 
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^|iMi^«dliatdy BiStov this ex,bibitioiH the Apostle, by 
th^ direction of the Spirit, weQt to the house of Cor-- 
nci^jiis, ^ derout Roixi^n, whpra^ Godi had chosen for a 
member of the Christian Church : of which Society 
tbat visionai:y Slijeet was 9. figure comprehending 
p«Qple of all matipns, gathered from the four windff 
or qi^ct^ra of the ^rth» and enclosed in white line% 
tQ ^gnify the Christian purity apd righteousness. 

W^eoi h^ Mia^ entered into, the house of Cornelius 
liei obsvyed to the people who were present, " Ye 
<' know how 1^£lt it is« an unlawful thing for a mam 
" th^t 13 a Jew to k^eep company, or come unto one 
" of anptber nation : but God hath shewed me tbajt 
'^ I shpuld not call any, man, coninwn or unclean.'' Here 
W9 have an apostoliical comment upon the sense of 
thisi vi3^% God had shewed hitn that he should call 
no living creatures. uncle£^ ; but by these brutes of 
all kinds he undierstands men of all nations, And 
without, queation he applied the vision to what the 
wisdom of God intended to express by it. The casf 
wa& thi3 : St Peter ^ as a Jew, was bound to abstain, 
from aU those animals, the eating of which wa3 pro- 
hibited by the Law of Mo$es. But God shewed h^i^ 
that he shouyld nQ longer account these anim^als un- 
c)ea(Q^. And. what doth he understand by it ? That he 
ahould no longer account th^ Heathens so : ^^ God^J* 
^y^ he, *' bath shewed m^ that I should call tw mm 
*^ common or unclean :*' or to speak in other word^ 
borrowed from the Apostle, ^^ God hath shewed me. 
'^ that a Jew is now at liberty to keep campam/ or 
^^ coma unto one of another nation ;" which so long a^ 
the Mosaic distinction betwixt ckan and unclean 
beasts was in force, it was not lawful for him to^da: 
especially as Christ himself, in the beginning of his 

ministry, when the Jews wei^ still entitled to the 
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pre-eminence given them by the law, had repeated 
the same rule to his Apostles — " Go not into the way 
** of the GentUes—hMt go rather to the lost SHEEP 
" of the house of Israel *." 

V. This Vision being founded upon the distinction 
now before us, and the sense of it being clear and 
unquestionable, we may proceed to make some use of 
it. Thus then let us argue ; that if the liberty of 
feeding upon unclean creatures was offered to St 
Peter as a -sign of a communication now opened be- 
tween the Jews and the Gentiles ; it was the original 
intention of the contrary prohibition, to teach the 
Hebrews, that they should hold no Society with hea- 
thens and idolaters. For a liberty in one of these 
cases could not infer a liberty in the other, unless it 
hath been a truth known and acknowledged by those 
who understood the law, that a restraint in the one 
had always implied a restraint in the ortier. To say 
that animals pronounced unclean by the Law might 
now be eaten, was the same as to declare in other 
words, that the heathens might now be safely con- 
versed with and preached to : therefore, when it was 
enjoined that. tnese creatures should not be eaten, it 
was the same in effect as if it had been declared in so 
many words, that the people of God should avoid the 
conversation and manners of the heathens. Nothing 
can be plainer, than that the uncleanness ascribed to 
brute creatures is not their own ; for they innocently 
follow their several instincts ; the wolf when it de- 
vours the lamb, and the swine when it wallows jn the 
mire. The instinct of the wolf is not cruelty but 
appetite^ In man it would be otherwise, because one 
man does not want the blood of another. The tur- 

' Mattb. X. 5, $. 
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pitude of the swine is not moral but natural : it is as 
blameless as the scent of a dunghill : yet in these, 
things they hold up to us a picture of bad men, who 
when they imitate the properties of certain brutes, 
depart from the dignity and purity of that state to 
which God called his chosen people. Therefore it 
was well observed by Tertullian, that " if any ill qua- 
" lity is condemned in brute animals, certainly it is 
^' much more condemned in man, who is a rational 
" creature*" 

VI. This subject can never be misunderstood (at 
least, in its outlines) if it be considered, that nothing 
which goeth into a man can defile him ; and that no* 
thing is unclea7i in the sight of God but Sin. The 
powers of darkness are called unclean SpiritSj and un- 
ckan Devils 'f from their wickedness. So that if any 
thing is prohibited as unclean, we must understand it 
to be so only in a moral sense, with some respect or 
other to Sin. 

VIL As there is nothing unclean with God but 
Sin : so is there nothing pure in his sight but obe-: 
"dicnce and holiness : which- observation, when ap* 
plied to the other part of, our subject, will shew us 
why some animals were approved of and selected 
from the rest as proper to be eaten. , For if unclean 
beasts ex pressed 'the immoral character of the unbe- 
lieving Gentiles, the clean ones must have agreed to 
the character of the Israelites : as when it is known 
that darkness is an image of the Devil, we need no 
other information that Lights its opposite, must be an 
emblem of Qod. 

* Quando irrationale animal ob aliquid rejicitur, magis illud ip^ 
<um in eo qui ratiohalis tst homine damnatUK Tertull. d« Ci^. 
Judaic. ^ 

t Luke iv. 93. 
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VIII. Hitherto X have deduced the pounds and 
reasons of this distinction from such passages of 
scripture as doniot liberally interpret, but only imply 
an interpretation of it ; though in so direct a manlier^ 
that no doubt can remain, but with reader^ who are 
either very ignorant or very much prepossessed. How-r 
ever, it is asserted in the plainest terms in the book 
of Leviticus itself, that the meaning of this law is 
such as I have supposed it to be. The words are- 
these : " I am the Lord your God which have sepa^ 
" rated you from other pmple : ye shall therefore put 
" a difference between ckan beasts and unclean^ and 
" between unclean fowls and clean^; and ye shall not 
" make your souls abominable by beast or by fowli 
" or by any manner of living thing that moveth upon 
" the ground, which I have separated from you as un* 

^' clean. And ye shall be holy unto tiie; for I the Lord 
^ am holy which have severed you from other people^ 
" that ye should be mine*/' The substance of which 
in fewer words is this : God tells them, they should 
abstain from the eating of these unclean beasts^ only 
to remind them of their own separation from tmclem 
Gentiles : while, on the other hand, they were to paiv 
take of the clean, because they themselves were to be 
holy unto the Lord.. 

IX. It is time now to descend to the particulars of 
this Institution, and enquire, what animals are as- 
signed to the two different classes above mentioned^ 
and how their qualities, when morally understood, 
agree to the two different kinds of people they were 
intended to represent. A few creatures selected from 
the inhabitants of the Earth, the Air, and the Waters, 
will be sufficient for our purpose, because we may 

* Lev. XX. 24. 
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form a judgment of all the rest from such a specimen. 
The propriety of a distinction between them will apt- 
pear upon the first hearing of their names : for, if we 
review the xith Chapter of Leviticus^ we find on the 
good and peaceable side, amongst the clean creatures, 
Oxen, Sheep» Goats, and Lambs ; all fishes with fins 
and scales; all fowls, as Doves, Larks, and such like, 
which are unexceptionable in their manners, and lofty 
in their flight. 

On the other side, there are dogs, swine, wolves, 
foxes, lions, tygers, moles, and serpents; eels and 
water-snakes; vultures, kites, ravens, owls, and bats. 
All these, and many other creatures, so far as their 
instinpts and properties are discovered to us, agree so 
well with the different sorts of men, to whom the 
Scripture hath given them an alliance, that none but 
the infiinitely-wise Creator, who framed them for mo- 
ral as well as natural purposes, could have distin- 
guished and applied their several natures with so much 
simplicity, brevity, and propriety. 

X.. It is evident, upon a first inspection,, that there 
i» a wide difference between these two parties, with 
respect to their manners and ways of life: but we 
have here a more compendious method of distinguish- 
ing quadrupeds by certain external characters, ex- 
pressive of their internal natures and instincts : those 
only being admitted into the Class of clean animals, 
which dmde the hoof and chew the cud. In regard to 
these external characters, it might be sufficient for 
our present purpose to observe, that they are generally 
attended with a disposition tractable, harmless, apd 
profitable. But I cannot help thinking, that the cha- 
racters themselves are expressive of moral endoW'* 
mcnts : though unless they ?.re interpreted with some 
degree of caution, it may be easy for us to f»U iot^ 

I a 
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groundless refinemento, and to mistake subtlety for 
solidity. 

Thus much is clear ; that an animal with a cktoen 
hoof is more inoffensive with its feet, than the several 
tribes of wild beasts^ whose paws are armed with 
sharp claws, to seize upon their prey > or than the 
horse^ whose feet are applied by instinct as offensive 
weapons : or the dog, who although he is not armed 
with claws, like^ the bear or the tyger, hath feet en- 
dued with great swiftness that he may pursue and 
destroy such creatures as are gentle and defenceless. 

Then again, neither Aristotle nor Pliny need be 
cited, to prove that quadrupeds with a divided hoof 
tread surer than those whose hoof is entire; there 
being a plain mechanical reason, why a foot, which 
presents several angles and edges, should .take faster 
hold of the ground. I have frequently observed, that 
such creatures have a surprising felicity in keeping 
upon their legs, either up pr down or across any dan- 
gerous declivity. The goat affords us the most ex- 
traordinary instance of this sort; particularly th« 
wild mountain goat, whose agility in conveying him- 
self with safety over the craggy cliffs and precipices 
of the Alps^ hath been celebrated by learned tra- 
vellers*. 

It is also worthy of a remark, that this class of 

animals is not only surer footed, but more orderly and 

regular in their progress. Sheep have a natural pro- 

.'pensity to follow one anothers steps. It is their 

custom to approach the fold, or come forth from it 

' ag3,in, in a train or file; They traverse their pastures 

• Sclieuchzer in his Itinera Alpina* Ainsworth si^poses the ex- 
pression in Gal. ii. 14. which is certainly .ineJ;aphorical, was spokta 
with an allusiori to this faculty of rectitude in the cloven foottd w«« 
mals-^^^fy maikcd n^t uprightly according to the imfXi 
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in .the like order; whence it is observable, ' that the 
fields which they frequent are quartered out by a mul- 
titude of narrow tracks, which they seem to follow 
with a scrupulous exactness. This habit is still more 
remarkable in the Ox : it being the practice of oxen 
to tread in the very footsteps of their predecessors : 
so that when a drove of them have passed through 
any deep and narrow road, they leave the surface di 
vided into a regular successionof ridges and furrows, 
as if it were the work of art. If brute creatures 
could reason and dispute as men do, this plodding 
practice of the Ox might possibly be ridiculed by the 
Ass, as the orthodox Believer, who is content to tread 
in the steps of his forefathers, is scoffed at by the 
rambling Freethinker, who uses it as the privilege of 
his nature, to deviate into by-ways, untrodden by 
those who wens much wiser than himself 

Surefooting is an image not improperly applied to 
elementary Truth in Science: whence it will not be 
unnatural- to suppose, that this first Character of the 
cleani Animals was intended to be expressive of rec- 
titude and certainty of principle in moral agents. 
Error is various and changeable in its nature : but 
Truth, being one and the same in all ages, will al- 
ways be productiv.e of sobriety, regularity, and IJni*. 
formityj in those who are content to follow it. 

XI. The other character of a clean beast is that of 
chewing the cud; a faculty so expressive of that act 
of the mmd, by which it revolves, meditates, and dis- 
courses on what it hath laid up in the- memory, that 
it is applied to this sense by the Greeks** and Latins; 

* AvatfxD^Ar/Aiv^ rtf (Avnt^-ip ra fftC^anitfat, Lucian. In this passage 
tbft act of eaiing, together with tbat of chemng tht €w!, is applied 
It the mtmory and unddrstanding. 
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and the word ruminate is well known to have the 
same metaphorical meaning in English. A heast thus 
employed hath likewise all the outward appearance oF 
abstraction in its countenance, as if it were engaged 
in some deep meditation : and it practices the chew- 
ing of the cud more particularly, when it is least sub- 
ject to interruption, that is, when it is lying down at 
rest. Flint/ makes the same observation * ; and I ap- 
prehend there is a natural reason for this, as the food 
is more easily recalled into the mouth. from its tem- 
porary lodgement in the stomach, when the body is 
lying in an horizontal position. This character then, 
as it stands in the scripture, must signify a deivaut 
turn of Thought, and holiness of Conversation : for 
the word of God is the food of the mind, which, 
b^ing laid up in 'the heart, should be again revolved 
at all seasons ; so that being properly applied to the 
inward man, it may contribute to a daily increase in^ 
grace and godliness. Such is the practice of that 
man whom the Psalmist pronounces to be blessed : 
kis delight is in the lazv of the LORD^ and in his latv 
doth he meditate dajf and night. ' His attention is fol- 
lowed by all the signs of spiritual growth and 
strength: he bringethforth his fruit ; his leaf wi^^ers 
not, and his work prospers. AUof which is signified 
to us in some other words of St. James — ^' whoso 
" looketh into the perfect law of liberty and con- 
** tinueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, 

* Taking it from Aristotle^ of whom he. is litUc more than the 
transcriber, in very many subjects. This circumstance did not 
escape that great master of natural imagery, Milton, 

—' — Others on the grass 
Couch'd, and now fiU'd with pasture, gazing sat, 
Or bedward ruminating, 

1*ar. Lost, B. i?. 
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** but a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in 
*^ his. deed." Every Israelite, who answered to these 
two characters of the clean Animals, was blameless 
in principle and practice, and was an Israelite indeed^. 
XII. If we are right in general concerning the sig- 
nification of these characters, the solution will he 
farther confirmed by an tipplication of it to particular 
cases. Two animals are described in the xith Chap- 
ter of Leviticm^ in each of which but one of these 
characters is found. The Camel chews the Cud with- 
out dividing the hoof; and the Swine divides the hoof 
without chewing the Cud. With this opposition in 
their external marks, our plan requires that there 
should be as great an bpposition in their manners. 
Accordingly, we find the Camel endued with gravity, 
patience, tractability, modesty, and a constitution 
almost incredibly temperate and abstemious: while 
the Hog is the most refractoiy, impatient, noisy, im- 
pudent, intemperate, and nasty, of all the animal 
Creation. 

If we descend to a more critical consideration of 
their different natures, the moral heathen seems to 
have been censured under the figure of the Camel, 
and the immoral Israelite under that of the Swine. 
Pride is apt to boast of moral goodneiss, as sufficient 
in itself, without the hearing of the word of God, 
The Camel hath short Ears, which appear as if they 
had been cropped ; and the enormous size of the 
creature, with bis lofty carriage, and those vast 
bunches of flesh which deform his body, express the 
disposition of him who is puffed up in his fleshly mind: 

* If the Reader desires to know wbat others have said on this 
part of the subject, he may find the opinions of Origen, Irenani$j 
Htij^hiusj and others, vtry well ttxbibitftd by Picrimg Fol. £4. £« 
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who in his own opinion hath attained to the first mag- 
nitude of wii^dom and perfection. But it is as im- 
possible for such an one to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, as for a Camel to go through the Eye of a 
needle : he is as much too big for the narrow way of 
Christian humility and self-abasementy as a Camel for 
the passage of a needle's Eye. 

, The Swine is an image of him who holds the truth 
in unrighteousness. Of this error the Scribes and 
Pharisees of our Saviour s time were the greatest ex- 
amples. For as the swine, if we judge by the print 
of his feet, and some other of his properties, hath an 
alliance with the better sort of cattle, and is of a 
pixt nature : so they were strict in their adherence 
to the doctrines of the Church, and valued themselves 
upon a punctual observation of the ceremonial Law : 
but were' inwardly full of e^vtortion and excess; de- 
tp0urers of' zvidozvs houses; an unclean insatiable herd, 
before whom the Pearls of the Gospel were not to be 
cast. 

XIII. My subject leads me to observe in this place, 
that the animals which were clean were also sacred; 
thatjs, set apart by the law for the porppse of sacri- 
fice. The propriety of which is evident, in whatso- 
ever sense we understand the institution of sacrifice. 
For if the worshipper, who offered a beast to God, 
jneaAt by that act to devote himself, using the ani- 
mal as his substitute or proxy ; then certainly it was 
not- fit that he should i*epresent himself by unclean 
creatures, whose instincts and manners would convey^ 
an odious idea of his own person and character; and 
corisequeiitly make his devotion ridiculous. 

In order to make a sacrifice acceptable, it w^s re- 
quisite that the qualifications of the ofterer shoujd 
correspond with those of the offering. The innoijent 
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manners of a clean victim were a tacit reHection upon 
an unclean offerer, ^hcn the worshippers of the 
true God were corrupt in their principles or morals, 
their oblations were no longer either proper or accept- 
able : which was signified to them in those word|^ of 
the Prophet — He that killeth an ox is as if he dew a 
man : he that sacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off* a dog's 
neck: he that offereth an oblation, as if he offered swine^s 
blood *. The prophet adds^ the reason, why their de- 
votion was thus censured — they have chosen their awn 
waySy and their soul delighteth in their abominations; 
with which, such abominable sacrifices as the Hea- 
thens offered to their impure Deities, ' would have 
corresponded better than those appointed by the law 
of Moses. And this . shews us the folly of the hea-* 
thcns, in sacrificing swine, dogs, and even human 
creatures f : which could happen only through their 

• Isa.'lxvi. 3. 

t Inter quce nonnunquam tt homo Jit hostia, latrocinio sacerdotis, dum 
cruor etiam dejugulo ealidus exceptus paterd, dvm adhucfervet, et quasi 
titientiidoloinfaciemjaciatusy crudeliter propinatur, TertuU. deSpect. 
cap. X. The like practice of offering human sacii'ifices to the Manes 
of those who were slain in battle, is alluded to in Virgily who seems 
U) have borrowed the sentiment from Homer, Iliad xxiii. 1 75. 

Sulmtjfie creatos 

Quatuor hicjuvenes, totidem quos edueat Ufens 

Viventes rapit : inferias quos immolet umbrisy 

Capiivoque rogi petfundat sanguine Jkmmas. Mn. x. 51T, 

Instead of spiritual, they adopted physical reasons for some tf 
their sacrifices ; slaying the hog in honour of Ceres, because it roots 
up the grain. As if the Deity were mean enough to take delight in 
being revenged upon his own creatures, for exercisiijg the instinct* 
he hath implanted in them, and seeking their food in the commoB 
iourse of nature. 

Prima putatur 



Hostia sus meruisse mart, quia semina rostro 
JLnwrit pa\ido, spemque inter^cepcrif anni* Ovid, 
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ignorance concerning the origin of sacrifice, and their 
imperfect notions of moral purity. The characters 
of their Deities were strongly marked with unclean- 
neas, cruelty, and all kinds of immorality : and as a 
felse object of worship naturally leads to false devo- 
tion, we are not to wonder that the custom of sacri- 
ficing, which they had received by tradition, dege- 
nerated in many respects into downright absurdity. 

But there is another sense in which the institution 
, of sacrifice is to be understood: for every sacrifice 
had its prophetic use, and was prefigurative of the 
true sacrifice of Jesus Christ: with respect to whom 
it w&s necessary tiiat every animal, preferred to this 
.sacred application, should be recommended by every 
possible character of innocence, purity, and perfec- 
tion: therefore the sacrifices were taken from the 
three tribes of Sheep, Goats, and Oxen ; each of 
which were always to be perfect in their kind. 

XIV. The Diet of the Hebrews being thus imme- 
diately connected with the most solemn Acts of i-eli- 
gious Adoration, the daily course of their living car- 
ried with it an exhortation to purity of mind and 
body, and directed their faith to its'g^eatest object, 
the vicarious Sacrifice of the Messiah. 

Unless the circumstancej of Jnan under the penal- 
ties of Sin had required a propitiatory sacrifice, per- 
haps animal food had never come into use, the human 
'teeth, as well as the intestines, seeming rather adapted 
to a vegetable or farinaceous diet* : and if this is the 
origin of animal food, the consideration of it will 
reconcile every Christian Believer to a practice, which 
hath appeared very shocking to natural reason. Men 

The Queslion, whether man is naturaUy camhoroiu, was learn- 

jitated by Dr. iValHi and Dr. Tyton : their observationB arr 

and worth eMunining. See VhU. trms. No. 869. p. 7^9- 
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of abstraction and refinement, whose lives were re- 
oiote from war and rapine, and devoted^ to rational 
exercises, reasoned themselves into an abhorrence of 
animal food : pronouncing it to be unnatural and bar- 
barous, that poor innocent creatures should be put to 
death for the support of human life, which might 
well be supported by other means, and with a far bet- 
ter prospect of health and longasvity. I «ay innocent 
creatures ; for according to the observation of unen- 
lightened heathens the lot hath universally fallen 
upon the more innocent part of the creation; 

— Non rete accipitri tenditur^ negue milviOy 
Qui malefaciunt nobis ; illis qui nilfaciunt tenditur. 

Ter. Phorm. II. i. 16. 

The Pythagoreans are represented by Ovirf exclaim- 
ing in a very pathetic manner against the cruell^y of 
mankind, in behalf of Sheep and Oxen, 

Quid meruistis oves, placidum pecus ? Sgc. 
Quid mervJre boves^ animal sinefraude dolisqtte, 
Innocuum^ simplejc, natum iokrare labores ? 

And again in his Fasti; 

Jptajugo cerviv non estferienda securi, 
Vivaty et in durd scepe laboret hunio. 

Unless we were hardened by daily custom, it would 
surely be impossible for any rational man to reflect 
without pity and indignation concerning the mul- 
titudes of harmless labouring oxen, which are daily 
led out to the slaughter; or the thousands of helpless 
bleating sheep, first stripped of their clothing, and 
afterwards bled to death, to supply the wants of the 
human species. 
But they, who carried their humanity to this un- 
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reasonable height, were ignorant of the best and 
truest Philosophy, and vitiated in their understand- 
ings by that old Egyptian Conceit of the Meteinpsy- 
chosis: for thus it ought in reason to be. The moral 
necessities of man can be supplied only by the Death 
and Benefits of a propitiatory Sacrifice, the common 
substitute of all mankind : whence Ijjie Providence of 
God hath mercifully ordained, as well by the present 
condition of the natural Creation itself, as by the ap- 
pointment of Revelation, that his bodily life should 
be sustained in a like inanher: thereby to remind us 
every day (though few are wise enough to accept and ' 
apply the admonition) that the life of man is in a 
state of forfeiture; and that there can be neither the 
preservation of life, nor the remission of Sin, with- 
out the shedding of innocent hhod, - Thus doth the 
whole world conspire in offering, up a daily sacrifice, 
and attesting the truth of the Christian doctrine, with 
the same insensibility that CaiapJias uttered a similar 
prophecy in its favour — // is necessary that ofie nian 
should die, that the whole people perish not. 

XV. Fish and Fowls are distinguished upon the 
same moral principles of good and evil as the qua- 
drupedes ; though not with the same physical marks 
of distinction. Concerning th« Fish, this rule was- 
given in, the Law — zvhat soever hath fins and scales in 
the waters^ in the Seas, and in the Rivers^ them shall ye 
eat. The progressive motion of fish is owing to the 
tail : for so may a boat be driven forward by the agi- 
tation of a single oar from the sterii. The fins serve 
to keep the fish upright, and support it wh^ile it is 
stationary in any part of the water. The centre of 
gravity being above the middle region of the body, 
(the reverse of which is the case with birds) a fish 
floats unnaturally with its back downwards, when 
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the fins are taken off* Their scales, which are very 
hard, bright, and radiated, compose a sort of armouiv 
which serves for their defence, and adds at the same 
time an appearance of light and purity. . 

The £sh thus distinguished differ as much in their 
way of life from the smooth and slimy inhabitants 
of Jhe waters, as in their colour and lineaments: for 
such fish are generally disposed to raise themselves 
from the bottom, and swim about with agility in the 
superior regions of the water; while the Eel buries 
itself, in the mire, and all the crustaceous tribe lie 
scrabbling upon the ground. As for thie testaceousi, 
an eminent Naturalistf hath formed, a new System, 
wherein they are distinguished from all , other fish 
under thq denomination of Worms: which, though 
somewhat bold, is not altogether unnatural, as tlieir 
bodies are inarticulate, and without the common orr 
gans of sense. 

The moral of all this is as plain as before ; the 
whole being a figurative monition, that a sordid and 
groveling way of life was to be abhorred by the Ser- 
vants of God; whose minds bdng under the direction 
of divine truth and wisdpm, their affections were to 
b^ raised from vice to virtue, from pollution to purity, 
from things temporal to things eternal. , 

X VL Among the Fowls, those wer« accounted 
clean, which are gentle i^ their nature, lofty in 
their flight, and musical in their voices ; which last, 
. I think, is not the qualification of auy one bird of 
v4)rey. The birds being distinguished, not by an ap- 
probation of the good and innocent, but by an. ex- 
ception of the bad, the observations I have, to make 
on this part of the animal Creation must be resei^ed 
till \ve come to consider the other part of the subject 

* S^ Borre/&V ^^ ^^ Ccxiii. ccxiv. f lAniMtut, 
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XVII. I can see no moral reason for the admission 
of the locust, and some other insects into the society 
of clean animals : yet the Septuagint seem to have 
apprehended such a thing, by their putting the \nrord 
9fiofAotx^9 for what we translate a beetk ; and Pliny 
also speaks of it as the property of some locusts to 
de^trtnf serpents. However, I cannot but think it 
strange, that there should have been so much unne- 
cessary criticism (and some of it even ridiculous) 
amongst Divines, concerning the food of John the 
Baptist; when the locust is so particularly specified 
as a kind of food allowed to those who were under 
the Law : and there is not the least reason to suspect 
tha* the word is improperly rendered by the Greek 
Translators. Diodorits 'Siculus speaks of a people who 
were called fluepiJof «yoi from their feeding upon locusts ; 
aiid Fliny tells us of certain Ethiopians, who lived 
only upon locusts, dried and salted, so that they were 
reserved for food throughout the whole course of the 
year*. And in his Chapter of Locusts, he adds, that 
the Parthians accounted them delicate meat f. An- 
other ancient Writer, who composed a treatise on the 
Red Sea, speaking of the Acridophagi, or locust-eaters 
of that region, observes, that their habit of body was 
thin and mpagre. 

Whence we have an unexceptionable reason, why 
this diet was preferred by the Baptist, as being most 
agreeable to that abstracted and austei*e condition of 
life, which he had taken upon him in the wilderness. 
Hasselguist, a Swedish disciple of LinnceuSj who tra- 
velled about twenty years ago into Egypt and PaUBs- 
tine, Solely with a view to natural History, puts this 

* Fara qucedam JEihiopum locustis tmUum vivkf fumo 8^^ sale duraiis 
m annua aUmenta, Lib. vi. 30. 

t Partkii et kmtn dbo gratm^ Lib. iL ^. 
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matter out of doubt. Speaking of the locusts of John 
the Baptist — " They (says he) who deny insects to 
" have been the food of this holy man, urge, that 
** this insect is an unnatural sort of food — but roasted 
** locusts are at thi« time eaten by the Arabians — I 
" was once speaking to a judicious Greek Priest 
^ about this affair — he answered, their Church had 
" never taken this food to be any other than what is 
" expressed in the Testament, nor did he know any 
" thing to contradict it *." 

XVIII. We are now to review that other class of 
^mals, from all ^hich the Hebrews were commanded 
to abstain : and under this prohibition, as hath been 
already observed, they were admonished, in a figu- 
rative way, to avoid the company and the manners of 
the idolatrous Gentiles. 

Accordingly we find amongst these creatures all 
the ill qualities of ignorance, uncleanness, subtlety, 
rapine, violence, and cruelty ; which were almost as 
general amongst heathens, as amongst wolves, dogs, 
leopards, and other beasts of prey; who live by the 
death of their fellow-animals, and whose Jeet, instead 
of being harmless, as those of the Sheep or Ox, are 
by nature swift to ^hed blood. One of the earliest hea* 
then Characters we find in the Scripture was Nimrody 
the beginning of whose kingdom was Babel; and 
Babel being called the mother of Harlots and abomi^ 
nations^ was therefore the primitive Seat of Idolatry; 
whence the name is mystically f applied to all the 
subsequent idolatry of the World. FrOm these con- 
siderations, I think, it is clear enough tlmt Nirm^od^ 
however truly he might be the founder of a new State 

* Hasselquist's Voy, aad Trev. in the Levant, p. 230. 419* 
t Rtv, xvii. 5, 
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and a new Policy, was- at the same time the father of 
a. new religion. And indeed, diversity of govern- 
ment, and diversity of religion, have in all ages been 
reciprocally productive of one another. The religion 
of this man and his fellows, being a false one^ would 
bring with it a spirit of persecution toward all those 
who still adhered to the true worship. He is called 
a mighty hunter before the Lord; an expression worth 
attending to. For though men of warlike disposition's 
have always made it their practice to live rather hy 
the chasing of men and beasts, than by the more in- 
nocent and salutary fabours of tillage; yet the hunt- 
ing here spoken of must be supposed to include an 
act of irreligion, and imply that he was also a perse- 
cuting adversary to the religion of the true God*. 
His name is taken from a word which signifies a 
leopard, the chief hunter of the desart, theiiiost high- 
spirited, ferocious, and blood-thirsty of all wild 
beasts. 

There being such a natural affinity between a wild 
beast and trhe founder of an idolatrous kingdom, all 
the four heathen Empires are so represented in a Vi- 
sion of the Prophet Daniel; in which the Babylonian 
being the first and most noble is signified by the Lion, 
and the Grecian by the Leopard: whence it is well 
observed as a rule by the learned Bishop Newton, in 
his Dissertations on the Prophecies, that " a heast^ 
(meaning a wild beast) " in the pi-ophetic style, is a 
" tyrannical idolatrous empire f." The skin of the 
J-copard is cxpiessivs of its evil disposition. The 
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And blood btgaii ils firsl and loudest Ciy 
Vw difTering worship of Uie Deity, 
Thna Perseculion vose ; and farther space 
Produced the vt^gUy hunter of hb Race. Drydm. 

'oLiii. p.SSU. 
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cosit of a LiEtmb or Sheep, which is generally pure and 
white, corresponds with the meekness and ii^nocence 
of its temper; and a soul purged of its Sin is com- 
pared to the whitene3S of wool; cm which account 
Christ) who was without sin, was signified in the 
Passover by a Lamb without spot : but the skin of this 
furious animal is all over spotted with stains like those 
of iiuifuity : whence it is asked, with an allusion to 
the irtcorrigible $tate of a sinner, Can the Leopard 
change Ms ^t4 *f ^ ^ ^ « 

3ut the ferocity of wild beasts doth certainly coiv 

respoiid to that spirit of hatred, whereby the zealota 

for Idolatry were always stirred up to acts of violence 

against the seav^^ts of the true God, and the preach- 

eF9 of righteousness. The Hebrews experienced the 

Dfialigpiity of^^his 2^al in Egypt, Babylon, and among 

the neighbouring nations of Idolaters. But it broke 

out with greater fury than ever, when the empire of 

Sataii was shaken from its .foundations, and the de- 

fomiity of Polytheism was exp^ed to the world by 

the light thi^t was held up by the inspired Apostles. 

By the permission of God^ it was then " given to the 

'< beast t to maJce war with the Mints and to over- 

" come them." Then did St Paul Jight with beastf 

^tEphesus; with the noisy and senseless votaries of 

tiie Epkesian DimUiy who contended for their lying 

superstition with all the violence and fury of wild 

beasts : and indeed all, who undertook to publish the 

Iruth, bad the barbarity of irrational unbelievers to 

encounter:; such as are called by Ignatius S^fM AvOf««- 

«rt/*c^a(, beasts in the shape (f men. For however some 

of the heathens might be refined by a knowledge of 

Xht beUes kttres^ and the practice of the polite arts; 

• J^r. xiii. 2S. t Rev. xiii. 1—7. 

VOL. II. K 
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they were altogether savage in their zeal against the 
preachers and professors of the Christian Faith. Ten 
dreadful persecutions under the Roman Emperors 
were scarcely sufficient to satisfy this heathen thirst 
of blood. It was as natural for them to torture a 
Christian, as for a Lion to tear a lamb in pieces. The 
error of their principles confirmed them in these 
practices: for, though the cruelty of persecution was 
executed by Magistrates and Soldiers, it was dictated 
and encouraged by Philosophers ; who seldom failed 
to cast oil into the flames of Persecution. To see 
themselves out-argued, outlived, and exploded, by a 
sect sprung from those Jews, whose religion and man- 
ners they had ever affected to treat with consummate ■ 
disdain : this was a provocation never to be endured 
by men of unmortified Spirits, who had placed all : 
their pride and pleasure in a pompous shew of supe- ; 
rior Reason and Eloquence. 

XIX. Lei us now compare these diffisrmt animals 
with respect to their several ways of life : for theses { 
in the clean and unclean, are &s opposite as their dis- % 
positions. Sheep, oxen, goats, deer, &c. are formed ::; 
into societies; they herd peaceably together, and are i; 
subject to the laws of government; as well for their -^ 
own advantage, as for the service of man : for the e 
sheep, escapes the merciless wolf l^ living in subjec- :]), 
tion to the shepherd. But beasts of prey go about -j^^ 
by themselves in forests and desarts, incapable of en- . >„ 
tering into any friendly communion. 'ITiey are so ^ 
many single tyrants, genuine independents, whoao- -^ 
knowledge no superior, but fight their way through , 
the world, and li\e in a. state of hostihty with the .^^ 
whole creation. II' they ever unite into gangs, it is ^^ 
with the spirit of thieves and murderers, who are -^^ 
banded together only that they may plunder innocent ^ 
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people with greater security* And, like other thieves, 
th^ are all fond of darkness. When the Suii goes 
down, the Lion stalks forth from his den : at which 
time the sheep, uhder the direction of the shepherd, 
are retiring to their fold. And when the cattle are 
climbing up the mountains to their pasture, to meet 
the rising of the sun, the tyrants of the night are 
waraed back to their hiding-places. 

XX. All those were unclean among the inhabitants 
of the waters, which were without fins and scales. 
This exception does not only exclude shell-fish, and 
the monsters of the deep, but particularly those of 
the eel or snake kind, which lie grovelling at the bot- 
tom, and discover the same impure inclination with 
the swine. These fish are disturbed by thunder and 
storms, and swim about when the waters are thick 
and turbulent : but as soon as the elements are at rest 
again, they presently slide down to their native mud. 
Thus the mind, when polluted with impiety and un- 
belief, caiinot be raised to the contemplation of truth, 
unless it is alarmed by the expectation: of divine judg- 
ment; on: which occasion the greatest reprobates are 
most violently moved, hurrying themselves as fast ai 
they can into a state of repentance. But the effect 
abides no longer than the cause ; and so their terrors 
and their penitence vanish together. Wh«n there was 
thunder and hail in the land of Egypt^ and fire ran 
along upon the ground, even Pharaoh could recollect 
himself, and say — I have sinned this time; the Lord is 
rigktuous, and land my people are wicked--^But when 
h smuf that the ^rain^ and the hail, and the thunders 
mre ceased, he sinned yet more and harden^ his hearty 
he and his servants. Such is the issue of that invo- 
juntary repentance, which has no principle to support 
it The body, which rises of itself towiard tb^ -^ 

K S 
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jkce. of the sivetm^ may coatinue aloflt : .but . that 
which js raised osily by viol6Q€% will sink the deeper 
for it^ fall. 

. XXI. The prohibited Fowls are Eagles, Yultmres^ 
Hawks, Cormorants, Ravens, and such like, which 
persecute and devour those* of a more gentle n&ture; 
or feed uncleanly upon filth and dead carcases ; whose 
young ones also suck up bloody, and where the slain are^ 
thzre are thcff. Such were the heathens,, whom St. 
Paul hath described to us * as cruel and unmerciful, 
fuU ^mm/f murder y and debate, given up to the vilest 
passions, and all the uncleanness of dead works^ For 
the nature of inaii, unrefined by an infused sense of 
the .true God, and the true Religion, is no naore of- 
finided with evil Xb^n a crow. with carrion; but can 
feed upon it, and .ddlight in It •: Yea and iteason i^ 
Belf (if the depravation of Reason deserves tibmt nebaoe) 
will plead for it as the greater good : afid smcb Rea* 
son can ne^ser be expected ip approve of the Christian 
JPur^ty. The Apostle hath likewise observe, that the 
heathens were mthaut natural ajfeatim^ . Fatbeis 
have murdiened their cfaildarasi; the nearest relations 
and the dearest friends have destroyed one «itiother, 
on the ground of some eotthusiastio notions of honour 
.and libecty. Besides the superstitibus practice of of- 
fering their sons and their daughters t0 Mohdt and 
other diabolical deities^ somie of them hiuil a custom 
of expo^iig such new-bom^ infants as they did not 
approve of^ or thought they should not he able to 
support,, to. -pedsh. im the woods with hunger, or he , 
.devom^ed by wild beasGi: and the same.practiee is 
.now totet^ted among the. idolaters. of Chinaj; Tin's 

t Jesuits Travels, litol.i. p. SI. Mit. ii. of Lockmaii'6 Trai«- 
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is like the Ostrich ; a foolish bird, whieh h^s v^itt^ 
without being able to raise itself ff^m the Earth> a^d 
IS void of that f^^y that instinctive tendc^rn^ss, whicU 
other creatures feel for their offspring, — wMch kwe^h 
fur eggs in the earthy and war met h them wrthe dust, offfl 
fsrgetteth that the foot may crush them^ or that the 
wild beast may break them. She is hardened against, her 
young ones as though they were not h^rs : her labour is 
in vain without fear ; because God hath deprived her ^ 
wisdom^ neither hath he imparted to her understanding *• 
XXII. That infidelity and ignorance, into which 
the heathens had been betrayed by a vain aspiring 
after wisdom, was the principal source of all the fore'- 
going enormities. They did not like tp retain God 
in their knowledge — but became vain in their ima- 
ginations^ and theip foolish heart was darkened. Ii^ 
this respect they were allied to the tribe of^ Owls and 
Bats, ind other birds of night, all of which the law 
pronounced to be unclean. In the owi we ha\':e a 
grand image of the Sceptic, who loves darkness rar 
ther than light, and is more proud of his artificial ig- 
norance than any man ought to be of the most useful 
knowledge :' who could never find truth, becaa<=iehe 
never loved it ; as the owl is offended with that glory 
which the Sun diffuses over the natural Creation. As 
the day has no charms for the owl, Revelation hath 
nothing wise or wonderful with the unbelitving Phi- 
losopher ; who brings with him to the word of God 
all that prejudice with which the owl flies out into 
toe Sun-shine. Yet he has his admirers ; as the hoot- 
ing of one owl is music in the ears of another. This 
emblematical bird, when exposed to the Sun against 
his will, lets down before his sight an inner eyelid or 

* Job sxxiz. 14, &c. 
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membrane, which in the owl is very conspicuous ; as 
the infidel puts a veil ovei' his heart to interceptand 
weaken the rays of truth. Some birds respect the 
light to a degree of Adoration. The cock proclaims 
the approach of it every morning; on which account 
his voice was the most proper to remind St. Peter of 
that true light from which he had apostatized. But 
the owl has a natural aversion to the Light; and if he 
breaks through his ordinary rules so fer as to make his 
appearance in the day-time, he is pursued and repri- 
manded by other birds as a monster who is a disgrace 
to their kind ; at least as one who has no business 
with the Sun. When Sceptics meddle with the Scrip- 
ture, they are just as much out of their element : an4 
to follow their objections, with the hope of recover- 
ing them to a confession of the Truth, is like arguing 
the case seriously with an owl, with the hope of per- 
suading him to admire the day-light But here it 
may be proper to observe, that our zeal on such occa- 
sions ought never to exceed th6 bounds of mercy and 
decency. The birds which express their indignation 
. against the owl never kill him, being of those kinds 
which are unarmed and inoffensive in their nature. 
So is it not required that we should pelt and stone an 
infidel to death for the wickedness of his folly; but 
should all agree in giving public notice of 'him,' and 
shewing the woild whal he is*. For internal realities 

" A little piece is just now brpught to my hands entitled FoAaJr* 
m the Shadof, or Dialogues on the Deistkal Couiroversi/. Hero lb« 
wild ofinicns of Voltaire, Bausscaii, and some other superior wits, 
who make a figure in modem Pyrrhixitm, are compared &od ridi- 
culed with some lunches of original huiociiB', \a aB,Authur who biu 
taken some pains in puri^uing their ttb^t|tiiBl4i^^<4iI'a()ii't>ona : 
And appears to be as well acquSB^ ttjf ^ - ■'^mvitjn In- 

fidelity. 
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do not always agree with external appearances. The 
outward foim of the owl seems to promise a great de- 
gree of gravity and wisdom, while its principles and 
manners are opposite to the common sense of other 
birds, and its office in the creation reduces it to the 
rank of a common mouse-trap. So the Philosophers 
it represented made a pompous display of Reason and 
Learning, all of which, so far as they applied it to 
Divinity, was no better than solemn ignorance and 
folly : professing thtmselves to be wise they became Jools ; 
and by an unaccountable fatality chose this very bird 
as the Emblem of their wisdom; which was accord- 
ingly held in great veneration at Athens, the principal 
seat of heathen Learning, as the Symbol of Minerva, 
the tutelar Goddess of that City. The voice of the 
owl is, so far from being agreeable to the Ear, that 
' Superstition hath regarded it as an omen of death or 
some other dismal calamity * : and surely it is no im- 
proper counterpart to those howliugs and lamenta- 
tions for the dead, whicli were uttered by heathens 
who had no hope of a reauricction. 

XXIII. Fowls that creep, going upon aR four, whtq 
to be lield in abomination. Such is the Bat: and 
though this prohibition may seem superfluous, alleast 
in tlie Letter of it, the Bat being an odious creature; 
yet we are assured, they are eaten by the people of 
Java\, and likewise in the Island of St. John\. A ' 
niodevn systematical Naturalist describes the bat to 
u% by observing that it has six fore-teeth in the up* 

,* Bint cxandiri vtKci, ^ verba vocantit 
Vita viri, not cum terras obscurtt lenertt: 
eiUaimi&ia Jerali carmine bubo 

^ fonja* iiijiclum ducere vocei, 

Virg. Ma. Iv, 460. 
->, 70. t Pi">- Hilt. Nat. 390. 
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per jaw, and six in thie lower, with* two dog-teeth dn 
each side, and that its fore-feet are expanded into 
wings. This may be accurate, but it is exceedingly 
frigid, and leaves us in ignorance of the bat's distin- 
guishing properties ; which were thus represented by 
Scaliger — Mirte sane conformationis est animal ; bipeSy 
quadrupes, ambulans non pedibtcs, volans non pennis ; 
widens sine hcccy in luce ctscus; extra lucem luce utifnr, 
in Itcce luce caret ; avis cum dentibus, sine rosfro, aim 
mammiSy cum lacte, pullos etiam inter volandum gerens. 
It has feet or claws growing out of its pinions^ and 
contradicts the general order of nature by creeping 
with the instruments of its flight. While the Lark* 
mounts on triumphant wings, soaring up into the sky 
with a Song of praise to its Creator, this little black, 
monster Hes sleeping in holes and cracks of decayed^ 
buildings; and if disturbed by any accident, drops 
down and crawls upon the earth. When darkness 

. prevails, it comes forth from its hiding-place to haunt 
church-yards and desolate places ; as if it avoided the 
society of all chearful birds, and tyok a delight in 
abiding with owls and beetles near the regions of the 
dead.* The heathens, in like manner, had no relish 
for the conversation of those who were in a more en- 

' lightened state than themselves, but fluttered abbot 
under the darkness of Idolatry, and were agitated by 
low and sordid affections: their best talents and fa- 
culties, like the wings of the bat, were employed in 
the cause of falsehood, or dedicated td sujbjects be- 
low the consideration of immortal beings* : and hav- 

^ When I lament the misapplication of huilian abilities, the ad- 
mirable Henry Purcel occurs among other examples. Any proper 
judge of harmony, who considers hi» Te Seum^ and give thanks^ 
with that inimitable piece of counterpoint in the burial Service, will 
meet with strains, in which there is such excelleaee and sublimity 
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ing lost the certain prospect of a better state to come, 
they were plagued with an imagination full of death 
and despair. 

XXIV. To the foregoingsome observations might 
k added concerning the blindness of the Mole ; the 
petulance and immodesty of the Dog * ; the subtlety 
of the Fox; the poisonous teeth, and double tongue 
of the serpent : but there would be no end of de- 
scanting on the particulars of so wide a subject. I 
shall therefore only remark, that as the clean animals 
were Hieroglyphics adapted to express the character 
and sufferings of the Messiah ; so hath the Scripture 
applied the whole crew of unclean creatures to Satan 
and the host of evil Spirits. And the propriety of 
the application is evident: for if Owls and Bats, as 
enemies to the Light, exhibit the disposition of those 
who sat in darkness^ they cannot be improper to de- 
note the prince of darkness. If heathens, like beasts 
of prey, were rapacious and blood-thirsty, especially 
against the people of the true God ; the Devil was a 
murderer from the beginning, a roaring lion that goeth 
about seeking whom he may devour. Unclean birds knd 
evil spirits are taken in the same sense in this passage 
— Babylon is fallen, and is become the habitation of 
Devils, and the hold of every foul Spirit, a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird. Which expression refers us 

l» we should expect from the skill and devotion of an angel. Yet 
the man, who had this power of leading the Soiil, as it were, out of 
the body, and lifting it up to heaven, dedicated the greater part of 
his labour, and some of the best strokes of his music, to sweeten 
the ravings of Sottishness and Impiety. 

• Diogenes the Philosopher of Athens affected to be like. a wild 
beast, and went by the hame of the C^nic or dogged* His character 
is well satyrized by Lucian, who says in the person of Diogenes^^ 

T«if. Luc. Vitarum Auctio, § 7. 
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back to the Prophecies of /^aiaA . against Sabylon^ 
wherein the hateful kinds of birds are particularly 
named * : and this allusion to the Prophet teaches us 
how they arc to be understood. 

XXV, It has now been demonstrated from the 
Scripture and the Reason of the thing itself^ that 
there wa6 a moral design in this distinction of animals 
into clean arid unclean ; under which the Jews were 
instructed, as by an apologue or parable, that this 
was the will of God^ even their Sanctification ; that 
every one of* them should know how to possess his Vessel 
in sanctification and honour y not in the lust of concu- 
piscence, AS THE GENTILES WHICH KNOW 
NOT GOD f^ For this, in sense and reality, is t fie 
Law of the Beasts, and of the Fowl, and of every liv^ 
ing , creature that moveth in the waters, and of every 
creature that creepeth upon the Earth; to make a dif 
fermce between the unclean and the clean, and between 
the beast that may be eaten and the beast that may not 
be eaten %. 

In the assembly of clean animals, we see what the 
members of the Church of Israel were, or ought to 
have been, when they were separated from Idolaters, 
and enclosed within that fold, of which God himself 
was the Shepherd ; feeding them in a green pasture, 
and leading them forth beside the waters of comfort. 
In the Crew of the unclean and abominable, we see 
what the Professors and. Practitioners of Heathenism 
actually were, whether Hiilosophers or Idiotics, rov- 
ing about through the fields and forests of the world, 
without any bond of peace or uniformity ; and with 
the Devil as their Sovereign, the Prince and pattern 
.of Darkness, Cruelty, and Uncleanne^s, who is cursed 

^ Isa. xxxiv. 11, &c. ziv. 33. t See.§ viiit % Lev. xi. 4^- 
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ah(we every beast of the Jicld. And I think, no other 
observations need be added to shew, that the two op- 
posite parties of Animals answer in all respects to this 
moral distribution. 

XXVI. This being the case, it may be useful to 
ask ourselves how it comes to pass, that there was 
and is a difference among mankind, equivalent to 
what is here exhibited to us among bmte animals ? 
The Heathens, notwithstanding all the remonstrances 
of natural light, were actually enslaved to the wor- 
ship of Deities more like Devils than Divinities. 
Their reasonings on subjects of the utmost import- 
ance to mankind were weak, perplexed, land contra- 
dictory : and their best morality was infected with vices 
not fit to be named. In their political oeconomy a 
mock-equality was kept up under the specious name 
of Liberty; which in fact was either a conjunct ty- 
ranny exercised by a few; or the state was agitated 
with popular authority, like a vessel tossed upon the 
waves of the Sea : so that the alternative was, foreign 
war or domestic tumult. And they, who were most 
jealous of their own mutual rights and liberties at 
home, were inflated with an enthusiastic opinion, that 
they were appointed the. arbiters of all nations, born 
to enslave other men, and enrich themselves with the 
spoils of the whole world. 

Patriotism and Tyranny look opposite ways, and 
there may be such a thing as a true Patriot ; biit, for 
the most part, these two are like Sampsons foxes, 
connected by a firebrand, to inflame human affairs, 
and convert public calamity into private advantage. 

XXVII. On the other hand, they, who were under 
the teaching of the true God, were more sublime in 
their sentiments, clearer in their doctrines, purer in 
*heir lives, more obedient and peaceable members of 
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Society, and more patient under all the trials of ad- 
versity; knowing that there can be no compaiisan 
between the sufferings of time and the rewards of 
eternity. Among Jews and Christians, examples were 
frequent of men ready to bear contempt and oppres- 
sion, torture and death, without complaining^. How 
superior and how amiable are the constancy and re- 
signation which appear in those Words of the great 
Apostle— ;/br thy sake we are killed all the day hmg ; 
xve are accounted as Sheep for the Slaughter — In all 
these things we are more than conquerors through Attn 
that Urbed us^. But amongst the greatest of the Hea- 
thens there were all the Symptoms of rage and im- 
patience. We hear a Plutarch cursing Providence 
for the loss of his Son : and see a Cato tearing out 
his own bowels, like a daemoniac, because he was too 
proud to submit to the ordination of heaven. ZiUcan 
had no more wit than to wci^h him in the balance 
against his Gods, with a shrewd suspicion that the 
latter were rather wanting in their judgment; 

Victrlv causa Diis placuif, sed victa CatojiL 

Where the truth of Religion decays, and heathen 
Philosophy supervenes, a s\irly opposition to Provi- 
dence, and a spirit of self-murder, will never fail to 
follow upon the heels of it. For the difference be- 
tween believers and infidels is not a difference of na- 
ture, but of principle. As God hath Tnade of OM 
blood all the generations of men, their natural wants, 
weaknesses, and passions are the same : yet a differ- 
ent course of Institution shall make them differ from 
one another, as the Sheep differs from the Wolf, or 
the Dove from the Vulture. There being the saH}« 

* ftom. viii. 36. 
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lekticm bctweea principlje and practice, ^ bptwcen 
the seed and the fruit, it is not ppssible to reap what 
never Avas sown. Diogenes might have attained the 
Biibstwice of virtue instead of its shadow, had he been 
better instructed : and Cato, with the principles of a 
Christiaia, might have endured to sec another man 
more p6\^'eTful than himself, without perishing at the 
sight* I say, he might ; but it doth not follow, that 
they whp are admitted to the knowledge of Revela*- 
tion w^ill necessarily apply that knowledge to the best 
advantage. Truth in the minds of men may be 
piaiited and watered^ as fruits in the earth; yet the 
benediction of the heaven above is required to perr 
feet tbespii. But th^, as the Science of Nature \% 
not to be collected from the miscarriages of Nature ; 
so 'aa established rule is not to be overtiirown by 
etrors and e^cceptions. Therefore it is generally to 
be a^serttd,. that if men iiave the advantage of Triith 
m the understanding, that Truth will extend its in- 
flbenpa to their lives 'and 9<:tions : their passions will 
be engaged by such objects as will temper and direct, 
not embitter and disappoint them : so that in all their 
M^ays they will concur with an omniscient and mer- 
ciful Providence in promoting their own tranquillity 
and felicity, till they have attained all the proper 
ends of their Existence. Happy are the people who 
are- in such a case; yea blessed are the people who have 
the Lord for their God! 

But they, who prefer the darkness of Infidelity, 
ramble froih one Theory to another, as the famished 
beast of the night wanders over the barren desart ; 
ever learning ^and never able to come to the -know- 
ledge of the truth ; ever seeking, and riever satisfied ! 
And the mind, which is restless within itself, will 
molest society with the workings of its t)wn pride, 
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hatred, envy, and concupiscence; as those waters 
can suffer nothing to rest upon them which are tossed 
with the wind. 

XXVIII. Here, methinks, the Sceptic (if any 
such from the higher regions of Speculation should 
vouchsafe to look down upon these obscure papers) 
may be provoked to ask — " And is there then this 
" difference between the influences of Revelation 
*' and those of our refined Philosophy ?" To which 
I answer, nothing can be more certain : undeniable 
experience hath taught and confirmed it: and you 
Deists, or Philosophers * as you affect to be calledj 
by recommending that Virtue for. which you have no 
Sanction, depreciating those sacred Institutions which 
you never considered, and blanching, so far as your 
rhetoric will go, the foulest abominations of Pa- 
ganism, would bring us back once more to the dark- 
ness, licentiousness, and desperation of heathens: 
from all which God of his mercy having called us by 
the revelation of a superior Philosophy, let us not be 
again entangled with the yoke of bondage. 

^ Omnes grti Dewn igiwront^ ct qui vocantur Fhilosophu Irtm. 
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PART IT. 

r 

I- The Subject, as explaiped in the preceding 
part of this Disquisition, will lead us into many 
Theological, Critical, and Moral Observations, the 
chief of which I shall beg leave to offer in their 
Order. 

II. The Law of Moses is the foundation of the 
Scriptures that follow, whether of the Old or New 
Testament. Therefore, if the sense of any institu* 
tion, as it there stands, is rightly collected and ascer- 
tained, it cannot fail to open many figurative passages 
of the Bible; and I think we^ shall be more sensible 
of the value of this Law in particular, when we have 
seen some examples of its application. 

III. It was foretold by the Prophets, that the 
Gentiles should one day become obedient to the 
word of God, and be taken in as members of the 
Christian Church in common with the Jews. This 
event is described by Isaiah under the beautiful alfu- 
lion of a supernatural reconciliation betwixt clean 
and unclean beasts * The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the, leopard shall lie down with the kid: and 
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the calf and the young lion and thefatUng together, and 
a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear 
shall feedy their young ones shall lie datxm together, and 
the lion ^all eat straw like the ox. And the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand o» the adder's den. They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain : Jhr the 
Earth shall befulUqf tJie knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the Sea. 

The last words shew, that this change was to take 
place when divine knowledge should be diffused over 
the Earth, and Christianity should be as commcm to 
mankind as the waters of the Ocean arc to the World: 
therefore it was accomplished, when the Jews and 
Genfiles were reconciled by the Gospel. 

This Scene had once been literally verified, when 
the various kinds of Animals were taken into the 
Ark of Noah. The Lion, no longer disposed to hurt 
or destroy, consented to dwell peaceably * under the 
same roof with the Lamb. One common interest re^ 
conciled dispositions which were almost as. opposite 
as light and darkness. And as a principle of safety 
united those within the ark, so it is a natural circum- 
ptanqe noted by the Poet, that all animosities bad 
subsided on a<fcount of the terror and distress which 
prevailed without it; 

Nat lupus inter aces: fulves vehit unda leon&: 
Unda vehit tigres f. 

IV. When the CEconomy of the. Gospel succeeded 
to that of the Law, all distinctions were abolished as 

^iMt tit luCftJJdP. The Lord saved by Nook the Creatuses^ wl^h 6Mr 
tered toitk unanimity into the Ark.' Clem. Epist ad C«r. i. 
t Ovid. Met. lib. i. 
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effectually as within the Ark of Noah; according to 
the sense of St. Peters Vision on occasion of the 
Conversion of Cornelius. With a view to this, our 
Blessed Saviour gave that unlimited charge to his 
Apostles— itro^e into all the zvprld^ and preach the Gos^ 
pel to every Creature — to animals clean and unclean, 
gentle and savage, polished and barbarous, Jews and 
Heathens. And with allusion to the same events he 
compares the Church to a net that zvas ca^t into the 
Sea and gathered of every kind* When this com- 
mission was executed, that is, when men of all na- 
tions, like the various kinds of beasts, birds, and 
fishes, were assembled together as members of the 
Church by the preaching of the Apostles, St. John in 
the Revelation hears them all unite in one universal 
Chorus of praise and thanksgiving to the great Au- 
thor of their common salvation — " JEvery Creature 
" which is in heaven and on ihe earth, and such as 
" are in the sea, and all. that are in them, heard I 
" saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power 
" be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
" the Lamb for ever and ever t." 

V. Here it is worth observing, to what absurdities 
men may be driven in sacred subjects, when they 
have no regard to that symbolical method of speak- 
ing and writing, which distinguishes the Bible from 
all other books. Christ having ordered his disciples 
to preach to every creature^ St. Francis, a monkish 
Evangelist, taking this strictly according to the sound 
of the expression, discovered that the commission 
had never been properly executed : so he betook him- 
self to the woods, wilds, and waters, that by preach- 
ing to bea3ts, birds, and fishes, as such, he might 

* Matth. :\iii. 47. t Rev. v. IS. 

VOL. IT. L 
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fulfil the command of Jesus Christ, and do what hig 
Apostles, in their ignorance, had left undone. 

VI. The character and labours of the Ox are so 
frequently referred to; that they deserve a particular 
consideration ; and we are now prepared to trace the 
meaning of them. St. Paul*, insisting on the rights 
of the Christian Clergy, takes occasion to introduce 
that precept of the Law — thou shalt not muzzle the 
O31? that treadeth out the Corn. Hence he argues, that 
they who preach the Gospel arc jujtly entitled to hvc 
of the Gospel; as the labouring Ox is permitted to 
eat freely of that Corn which it treads out with its 
feet for the service of man. This similitude will bear 
a very close examination : for as the Ox separates the 
grain from the Ear, so the Minister is required to 
preach the New Testament from the Old ; or, in other 
words, to extract and exhibit the Spirit fioni the Let- 
ter; and this Spirit gives life to the soul of the hearer, 
as corn from the threshing-floor gives life to the 
body t- If then the labour of the Ox illustrates the 
labour of the ministry,, the Ox himself must denote 
the person of the minister : of which, indeed, there 
can be no doubt, when St. Paul (1 Tim. v. I7, 18.) 
hath expressly applied the image to those who labour 
in the xvord and doctrine. It is the opinion of some 
ancient Interpreters J, that our Saviour himself, in 
compliance with the figurative language of the law, 
sent out his Apostles hy two and txvo, as yokes of 
oxen; which allusion is also very evidently taken up 
by St. Paul, where he addresses his fellow-labourer in 
the ministry under the name of a true yokejellow^; 
not so much, perhaps, to illustrate the nature of their 

• 1 Cor. ix. 9« t Consider 2 Cor. iii. 6. J Macarii. HomiL 

§ JAtlvyt yj'uo'/s, PhiU iv, 3. 
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service, as to remind him of their mutual love and 
affection : for these faithful animals contract such an 
attachment to each other by working together under 
the same yoke, that they can never well endure a se- 
paration. 

In the temple of Solomon there was a Sea of Brass, 
for the purposes of sacred ablution, supported by 
twelve Oxen ; three of which were placed in such a 
manner under every quadrant of the Vessel, that their 
faces were directed to the four quarters of the hea- 
ven. As the furniture of the Temple was undoubt- 
edly prophetic in its signification^ we see in this 
compound figure the first Apostles of the Gospel, 
who were Jews by birth, Ministers by office, and 
twelve in number, going into all the World, and car- 
rying with them the Laver of Regeneration, to baptize 
all nations. 

Now we have proceeded thus far, I think we shall 
be able to account for a passage in the Prophecy of 
Isaiah^ which seems contradictory to the Law of 
Moses. The people w«re forbid to plow xvith an Ox 
and an Ass together^ with an allusion to which the 
Apostle warns his disciples not to be unequally yoked 
together xvith unbelievers: which was the original 
meaning of the precept, and the moral of it will al- 
ways hold good. Yet the prophet says. Blessed are 
ye that sow beside all waters, that send forth thither 
the feet of the Ox and the Ass *. This cannot be ac- 
counted for, unless it is taken as a prediction, that 
the separation between the Jews and Gentiles should 
be kept up no longer than till the times of the Mes- 
siah, when the Gentiles should be admitted to work 
under the same yoke with the Jews, in sowing the 

* Isa. xxxii. 20. 
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seed of the word, and converts should receive bap- 
tism at all zvafers indiiFerently, as well as at those of 
the river Jordan. How exceptionable soever the^^^^ 
of the Ass might be (for the term is emphatic) ac- 
cording to the received rules of the Levitical law, 
theyshould at length be sanctified by the Grace of 
God, and recommended both by the importance and 
novelty of their commission; as it is w^ntten^ haw 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of 
peace^ and bring glad tidings of good things *. 

VII. Among other articles of the Scripture, which 
cdme properly under this subject, is the Prophet Da- 
nieVs vision of the four great monarchies, under the 
image of the four beasts, the first a Lion, the second 
a Bear^ the third a Leopard, and a fourth in which 
all the offensive properties of the other three were 
united. These monarchies, being heathen, are there- 
fore represented by unclean beasts. There is a strict 
propriety in their arising out of the Sea, the waters 
of which signify the multitude of the Gentiles : and 
the four winds of the heaven striving upon this Sea, 
and troubling its waves with contrary forces, present 
us with a grand and striking idea of all that disor- 

• Rom« X. 15' I cannot help setting down the Comment of Cas^ 
faliOf as cited by Pole in his Collection upon the text of Isa. xxxii. 
UO. " Idque facitis (i. e. praedicatis) immittentcs hotis asinique pedem, 
" i. e. nuUo Judaeorum aut exterorum discrimine. Alludit enim ad 
*' Musis prsBceptum, qup vetat arari bove et asino; hoc est, si prae- 
** cepti vim penitus consideres, vetat Judaeis commercium esse cum 
*' reliquis nationibus, tanquam cum dispari genere: quemadmodum 
" Paulus praeceptum illud de non ohturando bovis ore tritura»fis refert 
" ad rem diviniorem, vidtlicet ad ministrorunl alimoniam. Igitur 
" illud discrimen Evangelio sublatum est ; felicesque sunt Evangelii 
" Ministri, qui omnes, nulla neque docentium neque docendonim 
" geatis discrimme, doccnt.* Vide Poll Synops. ¥oL iii. p* 9^9} ^^* 
56, &c. 
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der, contention, opposition and tumult, out of which 
tlie kingdoms of the earth, and particularly the four 
great Empires, were generated. Compact is a phan- 
tom raised by Theorists, who copy from their own 
brain instead of real life: of whose airy schemes the 
natural , tendency is to infuse those high notions of 
Liberty, which flatter the pride and encourage the 
discontent of turbulent Spirits, who have nothing to 
lose, till they throw all things into confusion, and 
bring men about again once mor? to the Sword. 

In the Revelation of St. John^ the fourth beast of 
Danielf which is the Roman Empire^ is revealed in a 
more particular manner. It is described as a compo* 
sition of the Leopard^ the Bear^ and the Lion; and 
is said to receive its power, seat, and authority from 
the dragon, that is, from the Devil, the Patron and 
Sovereign of the four Idolatrous Empires ; who inter- 
feres to. disturb the world by the instrumentality of 
human Passions, so far as the Providence of God per- 
mits, for the trial of the good, and the punishment 
of the wicked, who are made a scourge to one an- 
other. 

After this, another beast is said to arise out of the 
earth : of which it is to be observed, that as the sea 
means the Gentile world, the proper source of the 
heathen kingdoms, the earth, as contradistinguished, 
must denote some Power rising up in Christendom* 
Then again, this beast is not of the unclean sort, but 
with two horns like a Lamb ; which is another Charac- 
ter of some Christian Power : and as the context 
shews this beast to be a member and successor of the 
Roman State, nothing but the Papal Pp\ver can be 
understood by it. I forbear to prosecute this matter, 
because it has been treated, of latq years \^ith great 
skill and learning by the Bishop of Bristol, in his 
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Discourses on the Prophecies : aud I wish these hiftiir ts 
may awaken the Reader to examine and consicfe- er 
them as they deserve. However, it may not be amSiss 
to inform him, if he is not already aware of it, th -at 
Mr. Dryden, in his Hind and PantheVy hath co i^ ji - 
pared the Church of Rome to the Hind^ the Chur^i=;h 
of England to the spotted Panther (or she leopai — J) 
and the other classes of Protestants to other beas Mrs, 
equally unclean and more disagreeable. Which she^c^Ti 
us how cheaply a cause may be carried, when 5 ts 
merits are committed to the arbitration of a poeticral 
fancy. The piece is very pleasing as a Compositio: 
but the two following lines will shew the Spii 
of it — *. 

Survey d her part by part ^ and sought to find 
The ten-horn'd monster iji the harmless hind. 

VIIL There may be other passages, which ha%^ 
cither a manifest or a latent reference to this Lav^ 
but the foregoing may be sufBcient to exemplify i 
application. 1 shall therefore proceed to rectify 
mistake or two which hath been inlroduced into thi 
subject. 

It may well be conjectured, that a precept so cu 
rious and extensive must have exercised the wits a 
learned Divines: some of whom suppose this Law to 
have'tcriniriiiied merely in physical considerations, 
such as the Vv'hol_^'5omeness or uriwholesomeness of* 
particular sorls of feed. And certainly God, who 
created t\\c body, is not unmindful of its welfare^ 
whence ii \x\\\ gctic^rally be found, that the vehicles 
of grace to tl:e ooul of man are salutary likewise to 
the boav. '1 liat v/iishinc>' witii Water, which is the 
pledge of a new life io tt^e Spirit in baptism, is of* 
excellent use to tJtrengttKu the limbs and perfect the 
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animal functions : and surely it is not without reason 
that Sir John Floyer, in his, excellent treatise of Cold 
Baths, laments the disuse of immersion; affirming 
that the children of these latter ages are become de- 
generate and more sickly under the eifeminate prac- 
tice of sprinkling*. In the other Sacrament, bread 
and \vioe ar^ assumed to signify an inward and spi- 
ritual grace ; because in their daily acceptation they 
are of principal use for the sustaining of animal life. 
And even the divine institution of fasting is not less 
effectual for the disorders of the body than for those 
of the mind. By parity of reason, it may be sup- 
posed, that the same food, which was preferred for 
moral purposes, is in its nature the best adapted to 
preserve an healthy temperament of the bloqd and 
juices. There is this peculiarity in the Wisdom of 
God, that it attains several ends by the same means : 
whereas the views of men are narrow and contracted, 
and their counsels directed to a single point, without 
any certainty of reaching it. Physical considerations, 
therefore, may have their*place: because they are so 
far from precluding a moral design in the Law-giver, 
that they may consist very well with it ; while they 
serve also to open to us a more extensive prospect of 
the divine benignity. 

IX. But of all the Disquisitors that ever took the 
Law of Moses in hand with an apparent serious de- 
siga, none have erred more palpably than the learned 
Dr. Spencer ; whose work, De Legibus HthrcEorum 
Ritualibus, would have been excellent indeed, had 
his Divinity been as sound as his Latinity is native 
and elegant. 
The main pillars of his fabric are these two, 1. That 

* See p. 32, and 93, <)4, 
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the Hebrews were a people pinguhris ingenii, of a 
gross apprehension, to whom God could never think 
of proposing any moral instruction under an allego- 
rical form ; and consequently that the whole Levitical 
Hitual was intended, as he himself expresses it, to 
exercise rov f^w «v9f w^dv, the outward man *. 2. That 
as they were naturally addicted- to Idolatry, the pre- 
cepts of their Ritual were borrowed from the prac- 
tices of Idolaters, and accommodated to the service 
of the true God : that so their inclination might be 
humoured, and at the same time their Apostacy pre- 
vented. 

In these two principles there are almost as many 
absurdities as words : for one of them contradicts the 
other, and both are independently confuted by the 
Scripture. It was a method in the highest estimation 
with the heathens, and observed universally, to con- 
ceal their divine doctrines under the veil of some figu- 
rative forms of speech. The Egyptians were famed 
for their Hieroglyphics; the Pythagoreans for their 
Symbols; the Greeks and Romans had an extensive 
Mythology^ 'VLwAtv which the mysteries of their Re 
ligion were represented ; and all the fables of anti- 
quity shew what an opinion was entertained of allu- 
sion and imagery, for the improvement of the mind 
in the manners of human prudence. Ma.rimuSy in his 
Epistle prefixed to the works of Horapolio, bath well 
observed, that " the Egyptians had their adyta, and 
" Greeks and barbarians in general, when they de 
" livercd down the truth, concealed the principles of 
" things under {enigmas, symbols^ allegories^ metaphors, 

• Vide Prolcg. cap. i. Neque verisimile est Dewn, cut cum pm^ 
guioris ingenii populo res erat, viiia ulla mystic^ depingere vel hier9^ 
glypMck prohibere voluisse. Lib. i. cap. v. § iv. 
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* and such like figures*." They were induced to 
this, as he informs us, by the three following con- 
siderations: 1. That their disciples might be accus* 
tomed to a short and sententious way f of expressing 
themselves ; a similitude or metaphor exhibiting that 
sense at a single view, which is weak and dilute 
under the ordinary circumlocutions of language. 2, 
That the Science of Divinity might be icept from the 
profane vulgar, and deposited with students properly 
initiated ; lest that which was too common should 
fall into profanation and contempt. 3. That the un- 
derstanding, being sharpened by the difficulty of in- 
vestigating a mythological meaning, might set the 
greater value upon the knowledge thus acquired. 
The adepts of Egypt were conducted to their sacred 
literature through the preparatory- forms of writing 
called cpistolographic ; to which the next in order was 
the HieratiCy or the writing, used by the religious 
Scribes and Priests; and lastly they were admitted to 
the Hieroglyphic^ which was the symbolical writing 
of their Divinity, and was thought the most perfect 
and important of all. 

X. This of Mojcimus is a learned and rational ac- 
count. We are now to compare it with Dr. Spencers 
principles. The purport of his whole work is to shew, 
that the Heathen Ritual was the Original, and the 
Jewish Ritual was the Copy. But the Heathen Ri- 
tual was all mystery and allegory : how then can it 
be credible that the Jewish, if borrowed from it, 
should 3^et have no mystery at all? Did the perfec- 

* AtyimliM it xat aorot h» rm aSulenv trxf etvleiff xoXiffAf y«y njla C*P^f 
vitla^ttto'i. Kai 6\tts /Ss^Ccx^oi rt a/Aa km EMuye; raq ran isr^it^juiaivv 
«fX«f airoK^v^atiAtifOty atmy^Mtat rt xati oviA^oXotf, aXKrS^^tais r% xai jxi ra^i- 
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tion of Egyptian wisdom consist in throwing a me- 
taphorical veil over their precepts? and could it be 
the perfection of a Moses, educated in tbe School of 
Egjfpty to deliver things according to the lowest li- 
teral mode of expression ? Surely this could never 
be : and if not^ Dr. Spencers Scheme is a contradic- 
tion to itself. 

But he objects, that the Jews were a people of a 
gross apprehension, unfit for all the refinements of 
allusion. Too many of them were so, and therefore 
took their Law for such a System as Dr. Spencer has 
made of it : in which they are not singular ; for the 
Vulgar, whether Jews, Heathens, or Christians, have 
always miscarried by taking images for realities^: and 
if I speak to the intelligent, 1 need not stay to prove 
it*. To say, as tliis learned man doth, that the Law 
was intetided only for the outward man, is formally 
to contradict the New Testament: for then it would 
haVe followed, that he was truly a Jew who \vz^ such 
outwardly: but saith the Apostle, ht is a Jew which 
is one imoardly, and circumcision is that of the hearts 
which is no new doctrine, but agreeable only to what 
Moses had published before. 

XL By another mistake. Dr. Spencer has given the 
seniority to Heathenism : and to support it, shews 
from heathen authors, with much learning, that many 
Ilitual Laws were common both to the Hebrews and 
the Heathens. Which is not to be wondered at, be- 
cause if we go far enough backward, we come at 
length to one common fountain of Patriarchal Tra- 
dition. " There is one observation (says Dr. Shuck- 
^^ ford) which, as far as I have had. opportunity to 
** apply it, will fully answer every particular that Dn 

* S«e the xiiith Chapter of Monsieur Paschal'^ Thoughti« 
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" Spencer has offered; M'^hich is this, that he i» able 
•* to produce no one ceremony or usage practised 
" both in the Religion of Ahrahmn or Moses and in: 
" that of the Heathen nations; but that it may be 
^ proved that it was used by Abraham or Moses^ op 
" hy some of the true worshippers of God^ earlieiJ 
" than by any of the heathen nations*." Whoever 
examines the sacred history with attention, will dis- 
cover that the principal Rites of the Levitical Law 
were in use before the time of Moses, that is, during 
the Patriarchal State of the Ghurch: and I have sceri 
a work of the last century in the Bodleian Library 
with the title of Za? ante Legem. The subject is cu- 
rious, and cannot be without its use if treated with 
judgment. With regard to this Law in particular 
concerning the distinction of animals the case is very 
plain; because it appears from the practice of Noah, 
that such a distinction had taken place befoi-c the 
Flood. Here Dr. Spencer is at his wit's end, being 
driven to the supposition or presumption, that beasts 
were called clean and unclean by anticipation f: but 
they were not only called so ; for they were actually 
taken as such, and applied as such, as effectually as 
by the institution and practice of the Mosaic Law. 

XIL It happens, however, that the reasonings of 
this learned writer lead him frequently astray from 
his principles, so as to render his work remarkably 
inconsistent. Thus, for example, he rejects with 
seem the figurative sense of this Law, as a sort of 
light bread offensive to the taste of every intelligent 
Reader: unhappily alluding to that other figurative 
Diet, which the carnal Israclities rejected in the wil- 

* Shuckford's Cdcinect. toI. i. p. J 57' 

t Ut mundormn et immundomm animalium in historw, diluvi; ualm 
^t^'Kti^n mentionanfeciste videatur. Lib. i. cap. v. § v. 
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deraess. Yet he hath asserted* its figurative sense 
as expressly as I have done, and hath even proved it 
by a text of the Istvr Testament, which had never 
occurred in my own researches. With regard to its 
figurative use in separating the- Jews from the Gen- 
tiles, he reasons thus^" WKy should the Jcw4 with- 
** draw themselves so rigorously from the Company 
" of the heathens, unless they were enjoined so to do 
" by this law concerning the distinction of meats? 
*' for whosoever shall diligently examine the Book of 
" Moses, will sec that there is no other law which 
* clcariy and expressly obliges the Jews to avoid all 
" familiarity with foreign nations." In another place 
he suspects it was intended as an admonition to men- 
tal sanctification ; and adds a learned and proper re- 
mark to confirm his suspicion. " God ordained this 
" distinction of meats, that the puerile nation of the 
" Hebrews might be led by an application of this law 
" to the first elements of sanctity and actual purity, 
" And this conjecture is founded upon the reason 
" God himself hath assigned tor this institution; for 
" after he had delivered the law about separating the 
" clean animal from the unclean, he immediately 
" adds, be ye holy, for I the Lord your God am holy. 
," Which words St. Pettr applies not to legal but to 
" evangelical sanctity, such as we should aspire to 
*' through the whole course of our lives. I must not 
" deny tliat the text of Leviticus, in the outward 
" Letter, requires only a sort of legal sanctity, ex- 
*' tending merely tocorporeal purification :" (i. e. that 
the Letter of the Law is the Letter of it) " but it ii 
" agreeable to the wnhratic nature of that Law, that 
" we should believe those words to have contained a 
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*' more sacred meaning at the bottom, and to hav« 
" directed the Jews to a sort of purity properly so 
*' called, and conformable to that of the Divine Na- 
** ture itself, under the figure of external purifica- 
" tion." This, passage affirms of the subject in ge. 
neral what I have endeavoured to shew of its several 
particulars: for that which is true of- the whole must 
be true of the parts. So that* we have no opposition 
from the ingenious Dr. Spencer^ but so far only as he 
is opposite to himself. 

XIIL I think it must occur, after what hath been 
said, that the A,ll-wise Creator had moral ends in 
view, as well as natural, iq the formation of the 
World, and particularly in the establishment of the 
Brute (Economy. Reason is a principle more sublime 
than Instinct; yet Reason may be greatly improved, 
and the benefit of Society may be as greatly ad- 
vanced, by a proper attention to the various instincts 
of animals. As the Sluggard is reproved by the ex- 
ample of the provident and industrious Anty other 
men may see other mistakes and failings rectified by 
the conduct of other animals ; so that it may be said . 
with propriety of them, as it was said of the Ant — 
Consider their ways and be wise. I think it is but just 
to assert, -that this moral use of the animal Creation 
was originally intended in the formation of the World; 
because it woruld be a supposition unworthy of God, 
that the works of nature should be capable of an- 
swering any good end, which his wisdom did not 
foresee, and consequently design. 

XIV. The manners of mankind, being derived 
more from Custom and Edueation than from Nature, 
are subject to vary with their circumstances, and are 
scarcely exempt even from the mutability of fashion 
itself. But brute animals ^e not free agents, becaujsc 
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they were not designed to be moral agents ; for mo- 
lality, intellectual purity, and religious wisdom, are 
and must be by their nature the olyects of choice. 
Brutes are therefore neither able to disguise their dis- 
positions, nor to change the objects of their atten- 
tion : on which account th-ey are a never-failing source 
of instruction, holding out to mankind the same ad- 
monitions in every age of the world, 

In respect of its certainty and immutability, In- 
stinct is far superior to Reason: but man has this un- 
questionable superiority over the brutes, tJiat he views 
thenv not brutishly, as they view hiqi, but rationally : 
that is, with a sense of the infinite wisdom of their 
Maker, and with an application of tbeii; various pro- 
perties to the improvement of the mind in Wisdom 
and Religion. He who looks upon brutes, as brutes 
look upon men, witliout learning any thing* from 
them, loses this privilege of his Reason. And cer- 
tainly, if God had moral views in the ordering of the 
world, it ought to be* considered with a moral inten- 
tion ; which practice will lead us to a sort of Philo- 
sophy most worthy of a ratidnal mind, the Candidate 
of an higher and invisible world. Naturalists may 
amuse' themselves with counting the teeth of beasts, 
the scales of a snake, the threads of a flower, or the 
microscopical feathers upoA the wing of a moth; and 
amaze the ignorant with a grand display of supdr- 
-iicial Literature; which may serve excellently well 
for ordef' and distinction, as the titles upon the 
drawers in the shop of the apothecary : but they see 
not the highest Wisdom of God in the Creation, till 
they discover the spiritual through the natural world, 
which no Glass but that of the Scripture will euable 
them to do» The Christian onlj^ can feel the force of 
those word^r^Lord! how manifold are thy zcorkip in 
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msdom hast thou made them all! The more we ex- 
amine things by the proper light, the more we shall 
be convinced that the Natural and Moral Systems of 
God are allied throughout to one another : and what- 
ever may be suspected to the disparagement of Re- 
velation by the half learned unbeliever, whose Va- 
nity hath put out the Eyes of his understanding, .it 
will be found ta have the attestation of all Nature. 
Every blast of Air that blows, every blade of Grass 
that springeth up from the ground, and every living 
Creature th^t moveth upon the face of the Earth, is, 
in some respect or other, subservient to the Philo- 
sophy of the Gospel. So that if any man would be 
a rational Infidel, he must find some other world to 
reason in : this world is the school of Christianity. 

XV. Whether the Heathens xlerived this article of 
their wisdom from Oriental Tradition, or whether it 
was the offspring of their own Reason and Contem- 
plation, they certainly sav/, in some measure, the 
moral use of the animal Creation; which is applied 
by the fables of JEsop in particular so excellently well 
to the purposes of morality, that some have judged 
his productions but little short of inspiration* They 
are without exception the best vehicles of moral in- 
struction to youtig minds, more apt to be delighted 
with examples than abstractions ; and I know not of 
any more valuable treasure that has descended to us 
from Pagan Antiquity. The Ancients were so at- 
tached to this figurative use of the animaB, that the 
Egyptians in their Hieroglyphics assumed them as Cha- 
racters to denote all the powers or depravities of the 
human mind, the excellencies of art and the errors 
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of ignorance, the policy of the wise and the sim- 
plicity of fools. They even filled the heaven itself 
with them, expressing thereby the nature of the Ele- 
ments, and accommodating them to the celestial ph«- 
nomenxi; placing the figure of the Crab at that p^int 
of the Zodiac, when the Sun^ having attained the 
height of the Summer, begins to go backward again 
toward the winter; and the figure of the Capricorn, 
or mountain Goat, at the lower Tropic, where the 
Sun begins to cli?nb upxvards toward the northern he- 
misphere. The two Bears, inhabitants of the coldest 
Climates, are placed by the North Pole, over the re- 
gions of perpetual frost and snow; the I^on, the 
Egyptian Symbol of the Solar Light * in that part 
of the Zodiae which corresponded formerly to the 
month of Julj/y when the Heat of the Sun is most 
predominant: and the like propriety of expression 
might be traced in others of the celestial figures^ 
which may seem to have been placed with no other 
design than that general one of parcelling out the 
Stars into intelligible tribes or classes. The fabuloui 
origin given to them by some of the Greeks and La- 
tins is altogether childish and ridiculous. 

XVI. Here it is to be observed, that the heathens 
having erred in their notions of honour and excel- 
lence, some of their highest virtues having been no 
better than celebrated vices ; they have on many oc- 
casions given the precedence to unclean animals, 
adorning even their Divinities with the skins of 
Beasts of Prey. The appetite for honour, as it sig*^ 
nifics military glory, being attended with a thirst of 

* Kf^aXny yoift i^it fAtyaXr.f ro ^afov, Katt ras [xef yto^as Tsvpu^ti^y ro 9e 
'fffQcrWoifv rfoy^vXof* Kail tJtpt avlo cmtiwu^hs Tft^as xocIa ^lyLinviv yfKiHj •^t 
xat wo Tov S^povov TH ufH XsoHots wortBsaa-ty ^itxwvns ro vpos roi ^loy ru ^uu 
rvjiAffeXoy. HorapoU. Hierogl. lib. i. cap. ;Kvii. 
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Wood, it is not strange that the mighty warriors and 
hunters of the world should have chosen to array 
themselves with the spoils of Lions, Leopards, Tygefe, 
and Bears, their rivals in cruelty. But the servants 
of God, who had the more valuable ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, are said to have wandered about 
in sheeps skins and goats skins, in a world that was not 
worthy of them. They preferred the appearance of 
those CreatureiS, who like themselves had been help- 
less, persecuted, and yet most serviceable to the 
world. Our Saviour supposes all his followers to be 
in sheepS'Clotking' ; warning us at the same time that 
many should assume the habit of the sheep, though 
allied more nearly in their appetites and manners, 
their internal character, to the ravening wolf. And 
it seems agreeable to reason, that the Providence of 
God hath designedly furnished the sheep with the 
best materials for human clothing, as it were to re- 
mind us daily what Spirit we should be ofr It is dif- 
ficult to account for those coats of skins* which God 
gave to Adam and Eve, to clothe them before their 
expulsion from Paradise, but by supposing them to 
have bedn the skins of animals slain for sacrifice, in 
consequence of the fall : and if such, they were of 
the clean sort, amongst which the Sheep had the pre- 
ference, being afterwards appropriated to the daily 
service of the Tabernacle and Temple. 

XVIL In the modern Science of Honour, cbm- 
monly called Heraldry, the principal Characters are 
taken from the animal kingdom. But here again the 
chief place is given to Beasts and Birds of the savage 
and rapacious kinds. Cornelius Agrippa, in his work 
upon the Vanity of the -Sc/^wce^, which is a Satire upon 

* Gen. iii. 21- 
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all orders and professions, but rather too precipitate 
and unmerciful, takes occasion from this circumstance 
to fall foul upon all the Titles of Honour and Nobi- 
lity, as having their original in Theft j Murder^ and 
Rapine. " It is unlawful (saith he) for Noblemen to 
bear in their Coats an Ox, a Calf, a Sheep, a Lamb, 
a Capon, an Hen, or any of those Creatures whiclL_ 
" are necessary for the use of mankind; but they^ 
** must all carry for the Ensigns of their nobility thi 
" resemblances of cruel monsters and birds of Prey" 
" — There be many of the smaller animals also tha" 
claim a prerogative in the shields of great mem ^ 

provided they are the documentors of riMchitf. 

Those shields that are blazoned with things th&rC 
are less noxious, as Trees, Flowers, Stars, or 
otherwise distinguished only by variety of coloui 
•* are accounted much more modem and less nobL^ 
" than the other, as not being acquired by any act-^ 
" of war, or other artifices of Ruin and Destruction*-- 
It is indeed very true, that the chief and perhaps th -^ 
only merit of some, who have been raised to that — ^ 
Honour By which their posterity are ennobled at thi ^ 
day, consisted in their adhering to the fortune c^^* 
some Tyrannical Invader, who took that to which h^^^ 
had no Right but from the Sword ; and rewarded hi^s- ^ 
accomplices with Inheritances violently taken awa^ 
from the lawful Possessors. Yet after all, there is 
Military Virtue, which ought to be distinguishet^^ 
as a proper foundation of Nobility. For as some hav( 
been raised by the ruin of the innocent; others hav( 
received the honours they justly deserved for deliver- 
ing their Country at the hazard of their lives: a ser- 
vice which the strictest laws of Christianity have nol 

* Chap. Ixxxi. 
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condemned, though peace on earth is its principal ob- 
ject. For, as things are now constituted, peace and 
I good order are the consequences only of war : and 
John the Baptist^ who was sent to reform all orders 
of men, did not censure but rectify the profession of 
a soldier: who ^ught never to begin a quarrel, nor 
proceed to bloodshed upon false accusations. And 
all Kings, who are Soldiers by their office, should lay 
up this Counsel in their hearts. 

XVI I L But leaving .Heathens, Mythologists, and 
Heralds, it concerns us more immediately as Chris- 
tians to consider how it comes to pass, that we are 
not now obliged to a literal observation of this Law. 
For this there are two Reasons. 1. Because it is bet- 
ter to fulfil the Spirit than to observe the Letter of 
the Law. The Gospel enjoins all that purity without 
a figure, which the Law suggested to the Jews under 
the distinction of meats. He, who has attained that 
purity of heart, hath already answered the end of the 
Law; in which case the^ descriptive or ceremouial part 
may be rejected as a yoke of bondage no longer ne- 
cessary. In this moral part the Jews miscarried : the 
Apostle having taught us, they were not profited by 
the meats in which they were occupied*. It was the de- 
sign of the Great Lawgiver that they should be pro- 
fited: such was the idmonition which this distinc- 
tion held forth to them : but they were not. They 
had the form, without that grace to which it should 
have led them: while Christians, on the contrary, 
having that grace which the Jews wanted, are dis- 
pensed with concerning the form. The Law and its 
meaning is written in their hearts, and manifested in 
their lives. Instead of making void the law, they 

• H«b. xiii. 9. 
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establish it by keeping up to its intention. Tke king- 
dom of God is not meat and drink, but right eousTtesSj 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost: it is all that the 
figurative meat and drink of the Law signified and 
recommended. The food that is clean and ' holy is a 
true faith, and a life separated from Sin. He, who 
is thus distinguished from other men, is the Guest of 
God, and hath communion with Christ, whose meat 
was to do the Will of the Father that sefit him. 

On this consideration we are released from the li- 
teral observation of the Law. That practice is now 
superseded by a better, which will bring us to a nearer 
alliance with God. Another consideration is this; 
that the Gentiles, being admitted to the Gospel, are 
no more to be accounted common or unclean. For 
the separation of the Jews was kept up, as Dr. Spen- 
cer hath learnedly remarked, by the observation of 
this Law in particular: and as that separation sub- 
sists no longer, the law is of course become ob- 
solete. 

XIX. But though the Divine Mercy hath accepted 
men of every kind to the privileges of Christianity, 
it cannot be too often repeated, because it ought 
never to be forgotten, that Jesus Christ did not come 
to save men in their sins, but from the dominion of 
sin and all its evil consequences. The Church is 
therefore not to be used as a sanctuary to all manner 
of iniquity. On the contrary, they who enter into 
it should put off their savage natures, as the animals 
which entered into the ark of Noah. The Gospel is 
more excellent than other Systems, because it hath a 
power of changing the manners by rectifying the 
passions. For Pride will have the effects of Pride; 
Covetousness 'will be followed by fraud and rapine; 
Ambition and worldly Policy will transform Chris- 
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tianif Into monsters, let them loose upon one another 
and introduce such disorders amongst them as for- 
merly among the Heathe;ns. This is finely touched 
by Dr. Young, and in such terms as fall in with our 
present subject ; 

« 
Eager ambition's fiery chace I see; 

I see the circling hunt of noisy men 

Burst Law's Enclosure, leap the mounds of Right, 

Pursuing and pursued, each others prey : 

As wolves for rapine, as the fox for wiles ; 

Till Deathj that mighty Hunter, earths them all. 

Night IV. 

XX. Let every man then examine his own heart, 
and review his Character as it is reflected to him in 
this Mirror of the Animal Creation. Let him con- 
sider whether he is honest, industrious, and profitable 
to Society, as the labouring Ox ; meek and patient as 
the Lamb ; or whether he returns as tlie Dog to his 
vomit, and as the Sow that is washed to her wallow- 
ing in the mire : whether he is harmless as the Dove, 
or subtle as the Fox, and rapacious as the Vulture: 
whether he avoids the Truth, as the Owl avoids the 
Light ; or whether he rejoices in it, as the Lark which 
rises toward the Heaven with the appearance of the 
morning. For though Jews £^nd Gentiles are incor- 
porated together for the present, the immutable dis- 
tinction between Good and Evil shall at length prcr 
vail over the temporary Naturalization of men in the 
Christian Society; an eternal separation shall take 
place ; and they only who shall have put on Purity, 
Temperance, Resignation, and Patience, shall have 
their final Portion with the' Lamb of God. 

XXL While we are aspiring to this moral use of 
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the brute Creation, it will be a grand reproach to us 
if we are unmindful of its natural use. Reason and 
Religion require, that the creatures of God, Especially 
those appropriated to the service of man^ should be 
treated with discretion and tenderness. The Mercy 
of God is over all his works: his Providence extends 
to brutes as well as to men : hefeedeth the young ra- 
"cens that call upon him ; and even the Lions, roaring 
after their prej^, do seek their Meat from God. All 
the creatures in the Earth, the Air, and the Sea, wait 
upon his bounty, and he giveth them their meat in due 
season. The proper officfe of man therefore, as the 
Vicegerent of God in the government of the animal 
kingdom, is to imitate the goodness of God ; to take 
delight in providing for the wants of such creatures 
as are dependent upon him, and in apphing them, 
with moderation, tnercy, and gratitude, to the uses 
appointed by the wisdom of our common Creator. 
Kings, who^rule over men, arc ordained ministers of 
good to those who are committed to their charge. 
The safety of the people is the supreme law of their 
conduct; and no divine authority will give a sanction 
to the wanton destruction, or even the unnecessary 
oppression of their subjects. In like manner, God 
hath made man the Lord of inferior creatures, but not 
their Tyrant. There are many ways of abusing them ; 
but to insist upon these at large, would be quite fo- 
reign to the nature of this disquisition. The practice 
of dissecting animals alive to satisfy an unprofitable 
curiosity, is horrible to reflect upon. Indignation 
must be excited in any benevolent mind, when it pre- 
sents to itself an helpless dog, stretched upon a tabl^ 
cr}*ing and fainting under the knife of a philosophical 
butcher, who affects to enlighten the world with his 
wondertld discoveries; as if science were like to re- 
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ccive some elegant improvements from a man who has 
no feeling. 

It is a consideration not less offensive, and, I fean 
we have much to answer for upon this account, that 
horses, which contribute so much to our health, com- 
fort, and convenience, should be hurried out of their 
lives, with galled breasts and battered knees, to save 
the precious time of impatient people, some of whom 
never employed any moments of their life to the glory 
of God or the good of their country. This is now 
become a national offence : and though the devotees 
to pleasure, together with the drudges of Mammon, 
may be too much in haste to listen to the voice of a 
speculative Monitor: yet certainly God, who hath 
lent his creatures to us, will not think it beneath his 
notice to enquire how they have been treated. 

Cruelty to dumb animals is one of the distinguish- 
ing vices of the lowest and basest of the peopled. 
Wherever it is found, it is a certain ms^rk of igno- 
rance and meanness ; an intrinsic mark, which all the 
external advantages of wtalth, splendor, and nobility 
cannot obliterate. It will consist neither with true 
learning nor true civility ; and Religion disclaims and 
detests it as an insult upon the majesty and the good- 
ness of God; who, having made the instincts of 
brute beasts minister to the improvement of the mind 
as well as to the convenience of the body, hath fur- 
nished us with a motive to mercy and compassion to* 
ward them very strong and powerful, but too refined 
to have any influence on the illiterate or irreligious. 
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!• XO shew that I am not singular in ascribing a 
moral signification to the corporeal marks by which 
the clean animals were distingurshed, I have referred 
to some ancient writers, as th^ir sense is exhibited 
by Pierius in his Hieroglyphics^ See p. 18, of the fore- 
going Disquisition. But it is not necessary to go so 
far backward. I have followed, without knowing it, 
the sense of a modern: divine; whose compositions 
shew him to have been one of the best writers this 
Chm'ch can boast of; I mean Dr; Youngs Father to 
the celebrated author of the Night Thoughts. In his 
Sermon called) the Holy Contemplative^ we find these 
words: "Among the ceremonial Laws of Moses 
" (whereof the allegorical was the most proper and 
" principal interpretation, and according to which 
sense they were chiefly to be observed) this was 
one — that no beast should be accounted clean, but 
" such as had these two qualities, cleaving of the hoofy 
" and chewing of the cud. And these two qualities 
** in the beast were only symbols of these two acts in 
" men, which I am now treating of Dividing the 
*' hoof was a symbol of the act of discerning between 
" good and evil, that is contemplative knowledge : 
" and chewing the Cud was symbolical of the act of 
" applying what we know to practice; and both 
*' these are necessary to make a man clean." Youngs 
Sermons, vol. ii. p. 178, 179. 
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II. At p. 23. some notice is taken of the impure 
sacrifices of the heathens, and particularly of their 
horrible practice of offering human victims, which is 
confirmed by a passage or two in the margin. The 
ayS^tfiro9ua-i« and raufQiviTix of the heathens have been 
treated more at large by a very able hand, Mr. Bryant^ 
in his Observations and Enquiry relating to ancient 
History y which every learned Reader, who is fond of 
such researches, will consult with pleasure and ad- 
vantage; the author having discovered a more than 
ordinary degree of skill in Biblical as well as Grecian 
Antiquity, together with great judgment and inge- 
nuity in the application of Etymological Criticism.' 
He has shewn by a multitude of authorities, that hu- 
man victims were offered to the heathen Deities, in 
Egypti Arabia, all the states of GreecCy Italy, Ger- 
many and Gaul, Iceland, Africa, and America. In a 
word, that where Idolatry prevailed, it was ever at- 
tended with this unmerciful superstition of shedding 
human blood, Avith every possible circumstance of 
barbarity. The whole account taken together affords 
us a frightful picture of the abominations of Pa- 
ganism^ and is even a disgrace to human nature : for 
it does not uppear that the practice was ever censured 
to purpose by any of the heathens, till the previous 
publication of the Gospel had occasioned some of 
the more learned and rational among them to alter 
their tone ; the Christians -in their writings and dis- 
courses having severely exposed the impurity, ab- 
surdity, and cruelty of the heathen Superstition. 

From what original this general practice of offering 
human victims could be derived, is a question of im- 
portance. Mr. Bryant deduces it from a tradition 
common to the most remote antiquity, which in pro- 
cess of time was miserably depraved : ahd his curious 
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observations on the Mystical Sacrifice of the Phce- 
nicians render it more than probable. See p. 286. 
For this, and other offerings Uke to it under the 
names of foffuatu and naiaffAcHa, were not devoted 
upon any apparent principle of cruelty, as might be 
supposed when captives taken, in war were butchered 
before an Idol ; but for the purposes of expiation and 
atonement; to compensate for the offences of the 
people, to avert the anger of heaven, or inrite its 
protection on occasion of any public danger or ca- 
lamity. 

III. In the second Part of the Disquisition (II — 
VII) it has been shewn, that clean and unclean ani- 
mals are appKed in the subsequent parts of the Scrip- 
ture in such a manner as is agreeable to our sense of 
the Mosaic distinction. But it has been objected, 
that the Scripture seems not to be uniform in such an 
application. To which it must be replied^ that as 
clean and unclean animals are not realities of good 
and evil, but only figures; nothing hinders, but that^ 
like other figures, they should signify differently, 
when under some different acceptation : as the same 
object, according to every new direction of the Light 
that falls upon it, will project a different shadow. 

My meaning will be best explained by some ex- 
amples borrowed from the style of the holy Scripture. 
WateVy as a medium of purification, is a fit image of 
the Spirit of Regeneration in baptism, which washes 
away Sin : but, in its capacity of overflowing bodies 
with its waves, it becomes a figure of afHiction, de- 
struction, and even death itself. The same water 
which bore up the ark of Noah in safety, and ex- 
hibited a pattern of the Salvation of the Christian 
Church, destroyed the world of the ungodly. The 
Light of the Sun is beneficial to the whole creation, 
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and is emblematic of that divine light of life, which 
enlightens every man that cometh into the world : 
but the parching heat of its rays is used in the pa- 
rables of Christ to express the fiery trial of persecu- 
tion and tribulation foK the Truth's sake. 

With the same variety of allusion, and without any 
danger of impropriety or confusion in the language 
of the Scripture, the Lion^ considered as an hungry 
and blood-thirsty beast of* Prey, is an image of the 
Devil, who as a roaring lionwalketh about seeking whom 
he may devour. But in regard to his Strength, Power, 
Generosity, and the majesty of his countenance, he 
is highly expressive of the Regal Character, and is. 
therefore assumed to denote the Power and Majesty 
of Christ himself, the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
Rev. V. 5. Davidf in his Elegy on the death of *&«/ 
and Jonathan, recounts it as an honour to them in 
their capacity of warriors, that they zvere swifter than 
Eagles, they were stronger than Lions : and the allu- 
sion cannot be thought to interfere with the Levitical 
distinction; for eagles and lions are not separated 
from the clean animals for their strength or their 
swiftness abstractedly considered, but for the fero- 
city which applies these excellent properties indiscri- 
minately to the purposes of contention, rapine, and 
bloodshed. The dog is an unclean animal with many 
unclean properties; but for his vigilance* fidelity, 
and sagacity, he surpasses all other creatures, and be- 
comes a proper assistant to the shepherd ; in which 
capacity the Prophet Isaiah, chap. Ivi. 10. alludes to 
him as an example to the ministers of God's word, 
whose office it is to guard the flock from the incur- 

• '•^Nunquaniy custodibus illis, 
Nocturnum stabulis furem, incursusque luporum. 
Ant impucatos a tergo horrebis Iberot. Virg, 
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sions of the wolf: for they who give no warning 
of the enemies of the Church are reproached as 
^mb dogs that cannot bark; a name which in mo- 
dern times has been accommodated by men of heat 
and zeal to what bishop Latimer calls unpreaching 
Prelates. 

The instance, whiqh of all others seems most op- 
posite to the established order of the Animals in the 
Law, is that representation of the blessed and the 
cursed at the day of judgment in Matt. xxv. 32, &c. 
under the figures of Sheep and Goats. But the diffi- 
culty of this similitude is removed by the manner in 
which it is introduced. It does not proceed on *the 
ground of any specific differences between Sheep and 
Goats, (though the sheep in respect of its colour, 
and its good qualities will be allowed the preference) 
but on. the act of separating one party from the other 
— he shall separate them one from another ^ as a Shep- 
herd divideth the sheep from the Goats. If this grand 
division is illustrated by the act of a Shepherd, no di- 
vision under the direction of a Shepherd can be 
agreeable to nature, but of such cattle as are com- 
mitted to the charge of a Shepherd. If Wolves or 
Swine had been assumed instead of Goats, the con- 
trast between the animals might have appeared more 
striking, but the act of separating them could not 
have been attributed to a Shepherd; by whose 
Office Christ was pleased on many occasions to sig^ 
nify his own as the Saviour, Judge, and Ruler of 
his people. 

IV. In my reflections on the learning of the Egyp- 
tians, at p. 68. I have followed the general opinion 
in supposing them to have practised three different 
sorts of writing, and have given the account in the 
words of Maaitfius. But this matter having been 
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considered more attentively by a learned friend, fot* 
whose judgment and erudition I have the highest re-^ 
spect, I shall offer his sentiments to the Reader in his 
own words. " You have a quotation from Maximus% 
Preface to Horapolb, to shew there were three 
sorts of writing among the Egyptians. Above 
twenty years ago I had a particular occasion to 
search into the truth of this assertion, and could 
find no grounds for it, though it is asserted by 
Diodorus Siculus^ Lib. iii. and by Clemens Ales- 
andrinuSj Lib, v. p. 555. Edit. Paris. 1629. The 
Inscriptions on the Tables of Isis, the Obelisks, 
and the breasts of the Mommies, are all in Hiero- 
glyphics, and we have no footsteps of any other 
sort of writing till after the times of Alexander 
the Great, when the Greek Alphabet was first in- 
troduced under the Ptolemies, from whence it is 
supposed the Coptic took its rise. I know not the 
age of Maximus, but should think him to be far 
later than Diodorus Siculus, who is himself by no 
means ancient enough to attest a fact at least 500 
years older than himself, without some concurrent 
evidence. ' There is not the least scrap of any hie- 
ratic writing remaining in any old Author. The 
inscriptions on the Obelisks given us by Tacitus 
' (Annal. I. ii. p. 42. edit. fol. Basil. 1519) and by 
' Ammianus Marcellinus (I. xvii. p. 145. edit. Gryph, 
^ 1552) shew the Hieroglyphic to have been the 
^ common Character of the country before they had 
^ an Alphabet ; for it is not likely they would have 
' chosen to have locked up the praises of a vain glo- 
' rious King in Mystic figures known only to a few, 
^ when the visible design of those very magnificent 
* monuments was to display the honour of their 
Kings and the Glory of their Country. Marcel- 
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'' /mti^ judiciQusly calls these symbolic figures the be- 
*• ginning of knowledge. Formarum autem innumeras 
" notas^ Hieroglyphicas appellatas, quas ei undique *ci- 
^^ demus, incisas initialis sapientise *oetu^ insignivit aur 
*^ toritas. We have no good authority to introduce 
" another sort of writing among the Egyptians but 
** yht Hieroglyphic and the Greek. Had there been a 
*' third, certainly some footsteps would have re- 
" mained besides the ipse di^it of Diodortis, from 
" whom it is probable Clemens and Mcuvimus bor- 
" rowed it." 

Maximus is a modern Greek writer. He calls him* 
self bishop of Cythera^ an island between Candy and 
the MoreCy now called Cerigo. There is a second 
Letter from him addressed to the person of HoescheUus 
the Editor of Horapolb^ and it is dated, as his Pre- 
face is, in the year 1595. His account is therefore of 
no value, but for the remarks intermixt with it. 

V. My subject led me naturally at p. 68. to reflect 
on the moral use of the Animals in the Fables of 
jEsop; and that agajn hath since led me to enquire 
after the original of those fables. But the dissention 
among authors is so great concerning this matter, that 
nothing certain can be determined. Quintilian ascribes 
them to Hesiod as thejf^r*^ author; Phadrus speaks 
of JEsopus Auctor. As to the conjecture of Sak^ 
translator of the Koran, and BaylCj that they are to 
be ascribed to Lokman, an eastern fabulist, and that 
there was no such person as Msop^ it is of little credit. 
FabriciuSy in his Bibliotheca Greca, an author of good 
repute, does indeed express a doubt whether the Fa* 
bles under the name of ^sop were written by him. 
Upon the whole it seems most probable, that Planudes 
was the compiler," and that the Collection is miscel- 
laneous, the greater part of them having jEsop for 
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their author. The matter of them shews that they 
were not all of the same age or country. The fable 
of the Fojf and the^Grapes must be Oriental, because 
it is not known that any European foxes eat grapes ; 
though it hath always been observed of the foxes of. 
Palestine. Having occasion lately to mention this 
circumstance, I was informed on the authority of a 
gentleman of Observation, who has spent some years 
abroad, that the dogs in the Mddeiras are all confined 
under a very severe penalty upon the owners, during 
the season when the vineyards are in fruit, because 
they devour the grapes : which is, to me at least, a 
new article of Natural History. 

VI. I ought to make some Apology for having dc*'* 
rived the name of Nimrod, p. 22. from tw a word 
which signifies a Leopard. The Learned Mr. Bryant^ 
in some part of his work, supposes it to come from to 
to rebel; and another Gentleman, who has a critical 
knowledge of the Hebrew, has objected to my Ety- 
mology, being of the same opinion with Mr. Bryant. 
I must confess also that the Lexicons ar^ against me. 
What I have to answer is this; that the word, if in- 
terpreted a rebel, is not grammatical : it should then 
have been tto or nno. If it is taken in the sense I 
plead for, it must be deemed a qtiadriliteral word, and 
as such compounded of a double radix. If the latter 
root begins with the consonant which terminates the 
first root, it is the custom of the language to drop 
" one of them, and leave four letters instead of five. 
By this rule, the two roots are -wm a leopard, and rm 
ot n to domineer : of wliich senses both are equally 
pertinent when applied to the Character of Nimrod. 
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DISSERTATION, &«. 



I. XhE command of God, aiul the ^seot of Aira*' 
hamf with inspect to the offering up of Isaac, are 
filings Bot very easy to be reconciled with our notioaft 
m( wisdom and rectitude^ if the differences and misi- 
takes of learned men concerning anjr particular ques^ 
tion arc proofs of its <)b8curity. Th* whole affidi', 
considered in itself, is indeed not very eai^y to be 
understood, and hajh but an unpromising aspect. 
Yet it happens sometimes, that whexe the earth ha& 
a barren appearance at the surfacfe, and is deformed 
Drith naked rocks, nwi fri^tfui precipices, it is ridi 
underneath with reins of precious ore. The trarei- 
ler, who passes carelessly over ihe face of such a 
•country, will perhaps see nothing but what is ungrate- 
ful to the sight : but the more patient miner, whose 
profession it is to search for hidden treasure, becomes 
acquainted with iti^ value. However, as no person 
engaged in sudi a difficult employment can prosecute 
fais work in sobterraaieous darkness, he takes a light 
4iowu with him in his hand to direct him. And if we 
ave desirous of working to any good effect upon the^ 
matter before us^ we must use a light proper to the 
occasion; which it that of Revelation itself. W« 
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examine every subject by the principles and data of 
that science to which it properly belongs. No rear 
sonable man finds himself lessening in his own opi- 
nion, because he views natural objects by the rays of 
the sun, which God hath appointed for that purpose. 
By parity of reason, he that would rightly distinguish 
superior things, must be content to examine them by 
a superior light. And the judgment he forms under 
such circumstances will be the judgment of reason. 
For what is reason, but that faculty in the mind, 
which determines the fitness or unfitness of any thing, 
by considering it in a rational manner, ly^ith its own 
peculiar dependences. and relations? 

IL Yet some have supposed (as we may infer from 
their proceedings) that the thing they call Reason re^ 
•quires just the contrary: that the subjects of. the 
Bible ought to be severed from the Bible in which 
they are found, and held up to be examined by a light 
foreign to themselves in the human understanding. 
But this method must be very fallacious. For if the 
light of the mind leads to contrary determinations in 
different persons, as it is found to do on very many 
occasions, its existence as a natural light will at least 
become doubtful. When different persons view * the 
iaihe object by day-light, they all agree as to its 
figure, magnitude, distance, colour, and other exter*- 
nal properties. And it would be wonderful if they 
were to disagree, when they all view it through the 
same common medium, and with a like org^ of vi- 
sion. But if we try the same persons at intellectual 
or spiritual objects, they will differ so widely as to 
demonstrate that the two cases are not parallel; that 
they do not view these objects by the same light, nor 
with the sarte instrument. Some receive what othera 
reject ; some admire what others abhor ; and some 
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lieHevc what others deny. But this diversity could 
^cv€r happen, amongst people as yet in their senses, 
if the colours of good and eyil were self-evident, an 
the colours of material objects : that is, if the opticf 
of the .mind were as naturally prepared to judge, as 
the eye is to see ; and there were any light naturally 
present, and common to all understandings. \ 

. IIL There will be great conveuieoce in cond.c- 
scending to take this matter as it really is. We shall 
then be no longer distressed with endeavouring to 
support au imaginary dignity ; which if we are not 
qualified to support, we shall only sink the lower 
into intellectual poverty by attempting it 
. The human mind is a mirror, which, like other 
mirrors, has no light inherent in itself, but reflects 
images as they are illuminated by an exterior me- 
dium. It doth not make the images it reflects, but 
returns such as are already made, and is rather recep- 
tive than productive. Nature will undoubtedly occa- 
sion some diversity in the qualities of the metal ; yet 
it borrows its figure and its polish from education. 
If its figure is false, or its poliih imperfect, it will 
represent that as obscure, distorted, and monstrous 
which in itself is bright, regular, and beautiful. And, 
on the other hand, it will give beauty and regularity 
to a disorderly confused object, whose lineaments are 
accommodated to the extravagances of its own sur- 
face. Hence it hath come to pass, that different 
minds have made so many contradictory reflection/i 
about the same thing. What the Christian under- 
stood as a grand example of the wisdom and power 
of God, was to the Jew a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greek foolishness. The Christian examined jt by 
tjie principles of Revelation, and therefore he was 
persuaded of it, and embraced it. But the Jew was 
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taught by the traditions of his Churchy to trust' iA 
the oot\¥ard ceretnonies of the Law for justi'ficatioii^ 
and to expect temporal honours a£i the best gifts of 
God to his chosen people. The Greek was full of 
rhetoric, stoical pride, and philosophic novelty ; ready 
to reject every thing as mean and trifling, if unat- 
tended with the ornaments of speech, and the pomp 
of science. How was it p(»ssjble for minds, so ^if- 
ferently prepared, to agree in their opinion about any 
matter of importance, wherein the various principles 
' of each were nearly interested? The Jew was earthly 
and stupid, and looked into nothing; the Greek was 
proud and affected, and looked abme every .thing? 
and so neither of the'hi had any rtlish for the revealed 
wisdom of God. Foolishness in the form of supen- 
stition possessed the one ; and as great foolishness ia 
the form of pedantry blinded the other. 

No discoveries can be made in the Scripture, till 
we have put away the prejudices both of the Jew and 
the Greek; that so we may be at liberty to examine 
a subject of the Scripture, with the help of such in* 
formation as the Scripture itself will afford us. And 
1 hope what I have said, though seemingly foreign 
to my subject, will be accepted as a sufficient apo- 
logy for what some may account a low and vulgar 
method of investigation : such a method, however, 
as I wish to follow on every occasion that requires \% 
as I am persuaded the present doth in a particular 
manner. 

IV. The command of God to Abraham, in relation 
to the offering of his son Isaac, occurs in the twenty- 
second chapter of Genesis, and is thus worded: Take 
now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou hoest, and 
get thee into the Land of Moriah, and offer him there 
for a burnt offering, upon one of the momtains whick I 
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ivttf till thee of. £very cincum^taBce is herd CQQaiprd- 
hended, which can heighten the severity jof this comr 
tnatid on the part of God^ together with the hardship 
and sorrow that must attend a compliance with it opt 
the part of Abraham : and the more attentively we 
consider this trial, the harder it will appelr. 

The case was this : Ood had appeared to Abraham 
tinder the Oaks of idamre, and, with all the solem- 
nity of a divine exhibition, had assured him that 
Sarah, who till that time had been barren, and W4i6 
now very far advanced in years, should bring forth a 
son. In this son, all the nations of the Earth were 
to be blessed : hi^ posterity Was to be as innumerable 
as the stars of Heaven, and as itie sand upon the s^a-^ 
shore :* which promise, according to St. PauFs appli* 
cation of it, was originally so expressed, as to in* 
elude the person of the expected Messiah^ that pro- 
mised sttd^ who in the latter days was actually bom 
of the family of Abraham. 

The circumstance on which all these great things 
depended, did accordingly come to pass* Sarah 
brought forth her son Isaac, who grew up towards 
manhood, while his parents were happy under a per- 
suasion, that in him all the promises of God would 
in due time be accomplished. 

Things being thus disposed, the Angtl of the Lord 
appeal's to Abraham, and commands him to offer his 
son for a burnt offering : an action shocking in itself, 
and apparently much worse in its consequences. For 
the promise of a blessing, as wide as the whole world, 
depended on the life of Isaac; and if we suppose him 
changed into a burnt*offering, how is the truth' of 
God to be justified? How is^'the Messiah to be bom? 
How is the world to be redeemed ? These are queries 
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which obtnide themselves intfa some clamour, and 
are very hard to be anslveieiL 

But let us not be discouraged. The subject will 
'soon wear a better face : for if we view this tr(ns- 
action, with its motives, circumstances, issues, and 
prophetical signatures, (all of which must be taken 
into the account) we shall not only see the truth and 
justice of God acquitted^ but shall understand the 
whole as an additional argument of the divine wis- 
dom and mercy. In the prosecution of this enquiry^ 
our first step must be to ask, with what design God 
commanded Abraham to offer up his son? 

V. After the flood, the church and the true reli- 
gion were continued in the family of Sbem : for in 
the other sons of Noah, particularly in Ham^ the 
same prihciples of infidelity which had corrupted the 
-old World, began to work afresh in the new : so that 
at the expiration of the first century after the flood 
(if we take the naming of Pekg as a memorial of the 
transaction) a scheme of apostacy was set on foot at 
Babel, or, as the Greek version calls it, BabyUm. 
That there was a change in religion at the time of 
the dispersion from Babel is highly probable on all 
accounts : and the Scripture seems to contain some 
evident marks of such an event. The denomination 
of the cfiildren of Heber, or Hebrews, as distinguish* 
ing the true believers from the Gentiles, and which 
took place at this tirne^ is one mark of it. A second 
is. the character we have of Babylon in the Rw^elation 
of St. J0hn; for it could not properly be assumed to 
denote a mother of religious abominations in the n^s- 
tical sense, unless itself had originally been such in 
the literal. A third, and a plainer mark than either 
of the foregoiijg, is the fact; that from this time lire 
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cannot with ceiftainty find any religion amongst the 
descendants of Mam and Japhtth^ but that of idolatry. 
From the time of the dispersion at Babely two p^rts 
of the world oat of three were gone off to hea- 
thenism : and as falsehood is more alluring than truth, 
and generally more successful in its zeal, through the 
corruption it has to work upon, idolatry Would soon 
gaAber many proselytes from the posterity of Heber. 
Such was the rapidity of its progress, that in less than 
three hundred years from the flood, the Progenitors 
of Abraham were infected with this growing evil, and 
are said to l^ave served other Gods * 

The divine mercy therefore, having regard to the 
succeeding generations, judged it necessary to sepa- 
rate from the world some one individual of the chil- 
dren of Heber, for the preservation of the faith and 
the practice of true religion ; both of which were 
now like to be extirpated by the prevailing influence 
of idolatry. 

VI. Abraham was the person selected of God for 
this purpose. He was called to be the father of the 
church of the Hebrews, and of that promised seed 
which was to brmse the head of the Serpent. But as 
faith and righteousness are the marks which have al- 
ways distinguished the members of the church from 
the children of this world, it was expedient that the 
person, so called of God, should be eminent as. an 
example of both to all his posterity. With this view 
divine providence was training him up, under the se- 
vere discipline of a long and solemn probation. For 
though he is able to search the heart, and read all the 
secrets of it, he requires nevertheless, that the inward 
state of the mind should always be made manifest 

• Josh. xxiv. 2. 
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, by some outwi^d acts, for the perfecting of his §aintl, 
and for an example to those who come after. Abra- 
ham is supposed to have believed in the true God from 
the beginning : and faith is an excellent virtue, with* 
out which no other virtue can stand, and upon which 
every other may be built. Yet the only acceptable 
faith, is that which worketh by love. Some men may 
think well; some may speak well; and others may 
both think and speak as their duty requires : yet thqr 
may easily fail when their thoughts and their words 
are to be reduced to action. . This is the surest trial 
of their sincerity: and if the heart of man /may so 
far impose upon itself as t6 think its attainments 
higher than thQ^ are, some fact is necessary to con- 
vince it of its mistake, and thereby lead it forward 
to greater degrees of perfection. 

VII. On this considerationf, as well ai on some 
others, it was necessary that the facts of Abraham's 
life should agree with the profession of his under- 
istanding : and indeed all professions are vain so long 
as they want this seal of perfection. Therefore he 
was commanded to get out from his country ^ and from 
bis kindred, and from his father's hou^e, unto a land 
-which God would shew unto htm\ The land was not 
pointed out to him by name, that it might be an ob- 
ject of faith, not of knowledge. For they who ate 
inclined to follow God no farther than their own 
knowledge will give them assurance about the way, 
neither know ;themsel ves, nor the nature of obedience, 
nor the majesty of that Being by whom they ari? 
called : and however great they may appear in their 
own estimation, they are too little for his purposes. 
Tlie holy Patriarch was of another disposition. He 

* Gen. xii. 1. 
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^dtyed^ Und went out^ not kmwing whither he went^ 
Hcs obedience being regulated by a principle of faith, 
be resigned himself up to the disposal of God, with- 
out knowing how he was to be disposed of. Reason 
and £uth, though different in themselves, are by no 
means inconsistent ; because it is every way fit and 
factional for any creature to give itself up absolutely 
to the direction of its Creator. Reason, without, 
^th, will stand questioning ; and unless it can first 
be satisfied^ as to the ends and issues of things, and 
reconcite the means with its own preconceptions, it 
will refuse to be directed. But here to Abraham 
neiUier the end nor the means were fully opened. 
The command of God was proposed for his obedi- 
ence ; and he knowing it to be impossible for the will 
of a Being infinitely perfect to have any end but a 
good one in view, or to pursue by insufficient means, 
assented to the will of God, and fallowed it, with* 
out thinking it necessary for him to foresee the whole 
series of its operations. He was content, if it should 
so please God, to spend his whole life upon earth in 
a state of suspense and dependence, and to live upon 
expectation. 

VIII. The land to which he was called, proved at 
length to be the land of Canaan; /a land promised to 
himself and to his seed after him, when as yet be had 
m child1[. Here he aojownud, as a* passenger im a 
Strang c^ountry. He had reached the expected land; 
yet found it no seat of enjoyment, but only a new 
station, from whence hiiSL faith might still look for- 
ward: for not long after his arrival, afmmneX ren- 
dered it uninhabitable, and he was obliged to remove 
for a season into Egypt. The traveller, who is passing 

• H«b. xi. S. t Acta vii. 5. t Otn. xii. IQ* 
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through an unknown road, may imagine that IX^ \^< 
summit of the next hill will present to hi^ sight ti^ 1 1^ 
end and object of his journey; but when he haf \' 
teached it, he finds it succeeded by another, muc2^ v 
more remote, and must wait with patience for a bct^^ 
ter prospect. 

That Canaan itself was offered to Abraham only 
a stage in the way of his pilgrimage, and that 
accepted it in no other capacity, is clear from his 
manner of using it; He founded no city there; he 
built no towering capitol ; he raised no fortifications : 
but huildcd an altar unto the Lord xcho liad appeared 
unto him^y and dwelled in tabernacles '\y or moveafble 
tents; not assuming the form of the prince or the 
soldier, but of the shepherd and the pilgrim; of one 
who had no fixed habitation in this world, but WSMi. 
.^ranger upon earthy waiting for an heavenly inhe- 
ritance, a true Canaan, a land worth enjoying, with 
a city that hath foundations, tvhose builder mid maker is 
God%. 

IX. The degenerate children of Abraham, with 
^hom St. Stephen argued in his apology, were urged 
■with the example of their great forefather; the na- — 
ture of whose tenure was displayed so clearly, and J 
insisted upon so eloquently from the words of their 
Law; that when they compared their own sordid sen- ^ 
timents with the holiness and sublimity of his pro- *" 
fession, as the discourse of St. Stephen in a manner ^ 
forced them to do, they were not able to endure the - 
contrast. They had fixed their hearts upon their place '^ 
and nation, as they called it. Their country, tijeir 
temple, and a deliverance from Roman tax-gatherers, 
were the important obgects of their devotion. But 

* Gen. xii. f . t Heb. xi. 9. | Ibid. xi. 10. 
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the Martyr shewed, them, they could find no precedent' 
for such an attachment in the calling and conduct of 
their father Abraham ; that even the consummation 
of the promise to his posterity, so far as it related to 
this present world, did never signify a state of pos- 
session and enjoyment, but only an opportunity of 
serving God with freedom and security, in a land re- 
mote from their enemies and oppressors ; that after 
mil the excellent things spoken of Canaan, it was but 
« strange land to the heirs of Abraham's faith. What 
Egypt was with respect to Canaan, a land of servi- 
tude and exile, such was Canaan itself compared with 
the heavenly country they had in view* ) 

X. In the intermediate ages, the patriarchal ex- 
ample was adopted by the RechMtes*^ a family. in 
Israel, which distinguished itself by a conformity. to 
the life of Abraham. To the circumstances of StvelU 
ing in te^ts, and having neither vineyards, fields, nor 
possessions of any kind, they added a religious ab<9 
stinence from tsptne; aspiring to the holiness of thit 
NazariteSf and to that purity which afterwards ap- 
peared in the abstracted character of John the fiapy 
tist. To those who have renounced this world, no- 
thing remains but the world to come : whence it may' 
be inferred that they who were so like to the holy 
Patriarch in their practice, and had this example to 
direct them, could not be unlike him in their pdn*- 
ciple : but from this principle the modem Jews had 
departed so far, that they had even lost the sight 
of it. 

XI. In the succeeding intercourse of God with 
Abraham, the same method is still observed, of prov^ 
ing his fidelity by some experiment upon his Faith, 
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Therefore the promise of Isaacs birth vraa deferred, 
till the prediction should have nothiog to support it, 
but the power and veracity of God. A Son might 
have been granted at the natural time of life, and 
have answered all the purposes of the promise : but 
a child from a man as good at deadj and from a woman 
who had always been barren, and iras now nmtty 
years of age, would better answer the purpose of God 
with respect to Abraham himself. This is the word 
of promise^ saith the Apostle, at this time zeill I come, 
and Sarah shall have a son^: at a timey when the 
blessing could not he expected in the common course 
of nature ; and when that wisdom, which partaktth 
iDore of earth than of heaven, would have . rejected 
the expectation of it as groundless and irrational 
But Abraham staggered not at the pmmise of God 
through unbelief. What though a child . from sndl 
parents wa$ like life^ from death ? as a lily or rptc 
springing out of frost and snow? It was therefim 
both a proper and a probable gift from that God, who 
fukheneth tJie dead, and eatieth those things which Me net 
M though they were-^. 

XIL The first object of our enquiry, was the id5* 
eign with which God commanded Abraham to offer 
Up his Son : and this, I think, may now be inferred 
firom what we have already seen : for all the other 
4visd6 of the Patriarch were but preparatory to this* 
The design which was there begun, is here brought 
to its crisis and completion. On this occasion only^ 
God is said to have tempted him, that is, to have 
tiiod and proved him to the uttermost : because this 
occasion difiers from the other, as the fire of the B^ 
£ner difiers frotn the Touchstone: and unl^i tbi 

^ Rom. ix. 9. t Sse Rom* iv. l7$ f*^* 
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mdtal is first made to discover its royal imture by 
some slighter experiments, no good caa be expected 
bom casting it into the furnace. 

XIIL The matter of this Temptation divides itself 
into two parts: 1. The act of offering Isaac; and, 
3. The loss of the promises, which seemed to be the 
necessary consequence. In the act itself there was a 
concurrence of every eircnmstance that could add to 
the weight of it. For in the first place, tlie birth, ol 
Isaac at a season so unexpected would engage the 
afitETction as much as it exercised the. faith of his pay 
lents^ I speak not of that partiality which is natuial 
in parents towards the children of their later years; 
becauM that consideration was superseded by another 
of Bwch higher importance : for Isaac was mcH*« pro- 
perly a child c^ grace than of nature ; ta whom those 
words of £%?e might wdklx.sLp^^ed'^IhavegottcmM 
mamjrom the L^rd. 

. Bwt fa£l waa likewise an only son — take nam thy «o% 
thim only wnhaac^ Abraham had.no other to be the 
oami^attioii of his age. We see Jacob afterwards in 
tibe deeprntafflictioA with the apprehension of losing 
Beiffammp though he had many other sons. When 
bia bn^hren required him. to go with them to £gy^ 
My sm9 aaid be, shdl.nH go dxmn mtk ym$;fQT ki$ 
brother is dmd tmd he k left ahnel If mschief b^4iM 
him bjf th&way inmhichyega, then shall ye bring dwm 
my grey hmr9 wnth sorram t6 the grace. £ve2y tender 
leader, especially if he ia a parent, suffers with Jaoob^ 
and feels the weight of his fears and sorrows. What 
marchingi of heart then must Abraham have expe- 
rienced, when this act of obedience was first pro- 
posed to him ! Natural affection, where an only child 
is tlie object of it, is a principle which sometimea 
operates so powerfully as to get the better of every 
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other: and that it operated in Abraham as in other 
men, is clear enough from the words of the scripture 
— take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, wham Hhw 
hfoesi. He was probably grown up to that state, 
when a son is not only an amusement to a father, but 
a comfort and support, a friend and companion. 
Some of the Jewish Doctors suppose him to have 
been at this time thirteen years of age; but Jose- 
phus*, perhaps with better authority, five and twenty. 
Such a son, arrived at years of discretion, must have 
endeared himself by many acts of duty and affection. 
His submission on this occasion, and the piety of his 
riper years, give us reason enough to. conclude, that 
his life had be^i a course of unreserved obedience. 

This is the son which Abraham was called upon to 
resign : and how? not in the common way of natuit, 
but by a vicdent death, as the Lamb is carried to the 
slaughter: and, lest any circumstance of sorrow 
should be wanting, the Father himself waa the priest 
appointed to offer this victim. For three days, that 
is, during his journey to the place appointed, his mind 
was agitated with the force of the divine precq>t oti 
one side, and natural affection on the other. The 
temptation seems to have been purposely protracted 
by the length of the way, and the ascent of an high 
mountain, that there might be space enough for faith 
and affection, the fear of God and the love of the 
world, the expectation of things future and the de^ 
^ire of things present; for all the passions of grace 
and nature to exert their utmost efforts. 
. XIV. If it should here, be asked, how we can re 

• Joseph- Lib. II. c. xxii. It is no objection. to this that Isaac 
is called a lad; for Ishmael is so called at sixteen years or upivards, 
and Benjwmn after hs was married. Compare Gen« Tfivf. 90, 9^ 
xlYi.21. 
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croncile this command with the nature of God f I must 
confess I know not, unless we take the nature of man 
alsoeinto the question. By the act of man's clisobe* 
dience, the whole world fell into a state of forfeiture; 
or, as the Apostle hath expressed it, death pa^ssed upon 
all: and though the gpodiiess of God, having pro* 
vided a ransom, did on that consideration release the 
world from the extreme effects of his justice; yet an 
acknowledgment of this universal condemnation was 
required from the time that sa'criices were instituted. 
The la:w of Moses was dcLclaratory of a right which 
had subsisted from the beginning, when Jbel brought 
off the firstlings of his flock*. For the first born of 
men^ a pecuniary redemption of five shekels was ac- 
cepted : the first born of clean beasts were to be of- 
fered by fire, and their blood sprinkled upon the 
altar : the first bom of the unclean were tQ be re- 
deemed by a price, as being unfit for consecration. 
The first born of Egypt were taken in kind ; their 
redemption being precluded by their unbelief. 

Therefore if every first born was the Lord's by 
right, Isaac was so : and if a commutation was an 
indulgence, the rigour of the law might be observed 
without any breach of Justice ; especially by llim, 
who, for the salvation of the world, permitted thii 
institution to take place against his belched and only 
begotten Son; who having superseded the oblation of 
the first born of beasts, and offered a price more va^ 
luable than Silver and Gold, to redeem the first-bom 
of men, is himself become thejirst^bom of every crea* 
ture: he hath redeemed all, and taken the place of 
&U, b^ a substitution of himself. This is what oc- 
curs, ^tien we cc^nsider the nature of God^ and tb# 

• Geo. iv. 4^ 
VOL. II. 
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nature 6f his command, without any regard to its 
issue : for there is a difficulty in the prccej>t, which 
vanishes in the performance, and renders these reflec- 
tions unnecessary. 

XV. But now, if we return to Abraham, we shall 
find anothet difficulty : for how afflicting soever the 
death of his son may appear to us, it was to him but 
the smaller part of the trial. In this son the promises 
of God were to be accomplished ; all the nations of 
the earth were to hp blessed in him ; the Saviour of 
the world was to be born of his race : so that upon 
his life the future redemption of mankind depended, 
and the universal blessing of a resurrection from the 
dead. AH these things were to proceed from Isaac, 
the only son of Abraham, and the veracity of God 
was pledged to see. them all fulfilled. The knot 
which is to be untied is now before us. For how' 
could Isaac be put to death, without falsifying the 
word of God by cutting off the possibility of ful- 
filling his promise? Nothing need be added to in- 
crease the perplexity of this matter: the contradiction 
is plain and striking, aiid seems to be insurmount- 
able. Yet faith, which can level all things, found a 
way of removing the difficulty : and thus it reasoned 
— that if God. had given a promise, it was utterly in- 
credible that he should retract it — that nothing was 
too hard for the Lord^ as experience had already 
shewed — that what he had promised he was able also to 
perform — that therefore, whatever the present appear- 
ances might threaten, Isaac should still be the source 
of the promised blessing, and the divine veracity 
should be preserved inviolate, though he were sacri- 
ficed upon the altar. , But how could this possibly be, 
without his resurrection from the dead ? No other 
method was left: and faith being reduced to this 
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Strait, believed the doctrine, and solved the difficulty* 
God. had not so far revealed himself to Abraham, as 
to give him reason to think this would be the result, 
neither indeed was it so intended ; but his own faith 
led him up to it. " That God may be true, (said he) 
that shall be, which liever yet hath been : a man, even 
Isaac, now going to be offered, shall be raised up to 
life : the God who at his birth gave him Being from, 
parents dead in age, shall now fulfil his promise by 
restoring him from Death itself That he' reasoned 
with himself and concluded to this eflFect, appears 
both from the testimony of St. Paul, and from the 
terms of the history in the book of Genesis. ]^y 
faithy says the Apostle, Abraham when he t/vas tried 
off ered up Isaac ; and he that had received the pro- 
mises, offered up his only begotten son, of whom it was 
said that in Isaac shall thy seed be called: accounting 
that God was able to raise him up even from the 
Dead*. The history itself, in the book of Genesis, 
informs us, that when he was within sight of the 
place where his son was to be offered, he said to his 
young men " Abide you here — and I and the lad will 
go yonder, and worship, and come again to you." But 
supposing him to have been offered for a burnt-offer- 
ing, as his father then believed lie would be, how 
could it be said they would come again^ unless he was 
persuaded of Isaac's resurrection ? It would be un- 
natural to take this expression as an evasion, and to 
imagine that the holy Patriarch could condescend to 
trifle with his servants, when his soul was in travail 
with such an affair as this ; therefore, I am inclined 
to think, he expected the resurrection of his son, not 
fits a distant, but as an immediate blessing. 

♦ Heb. xi. 17. 
p 2 
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XVI. Under this persuasion, though surely not 
without some fluctuation of thought, some share of 
those tumultuous emotions of the mind, which' arc 
inseparable from the condition of humanity, he as- 
cended the mountain,, laid his son upon the altar, 
and stretched forth his hand to slay him : but in that 
instant, the angel of the Lord called to him and said, 
Lay not thine hand upon the lad— for now I know that 
thou fearest God — It never was the design of God 
that he should be put to death ; but it was expedient 
that Abraham should think so, that it might appear 
whether his virtue could endure so severe a* trial; and 
now, the end was answered. The inquisition having 
been kept up with rigour, and the justice of God 
being satisfied with the absolute resignation of his 
servant, now made perfect through sufferings ; Mercy 
takes up the cause, and accepts the purpose instead of 
the performance. 

At the same time, it was so ordered by the provi- 
dence of God, that a ram was caught in a thicket by 
his horns; and Abraham went and took the ram and (ff- 
fered him up for a burnt offering instead of his smu 
Thus it came to pass, that a real sacrifice was offered ; 
while Isaac, the intended one, was raised from the 
altar, as a person received from the dead. St, Paid 
instructs us to understand his deliverance as a figu- 
rative resurrection, a prelude to the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Abraham^ he saith, accounted that God 
was able to raise him up even from the dead; and then 
adds, from whence also he received him in afgure*; tf 
««f ftCoXn, in a parable, where the things spoken of are 
descriptive of things understood. The person of Isaacs 
his impending death, and unexpected delivei^ce, are 

♦ Hcb. xu 19 
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(he things apoken of; the plsrson of Christ, his actual 
sacijfice, and his resurrection which followed, are the 
things understood. It will readily he admitted, that 
the resurrection of Isaac was parabolic, or descriptive 
of something beyond itself, if it should appear, that 
all the other lines of his character point as directly 
to the Messiah, as the rays of a circle to its center : 
and our labour will not be lost, if we review it with 
this intention. 

XVII. In»the appellation, seed of Jbraham, there 
is an Ambiguity, which implies a similitude between 
Isaac the immediate, and Christ the more remote son 
(^ Ahraham. If we apply the expression to an indi- 
Tidual, who can be understood by it bat Isaac? yet 
the apostle applies it to the person of the Messiah; 
affirming, that the covenant with Abraham ai)d his 
tetd, was the covenant confirmed of God in Christ*^ 
and that Christ himself was the seed intended in the 
terms of the promise. 

The birth both of the one and the other was an* 
nounced by an immediate Revelation from Heaven, 
and was in either case above the laws of nature : so 
that when Sarah was forewarned of Isaac's birth, and 
Man/ of the birth of Christ, the thing appeared i^- 
credible to both, and occasioned a similar expostula: 
tion. Sarah said, Shall I of a surety bear a childy 
which am old? And the blessed Virgin in her turn 
said. How can this be, seeing I kmm not a man f Isaac 
was the only and belofved son of Abraham, as Christ 
was the only and beloved son of God. Isaac was 
mocked by Ishmaelf the spurious offspring of Abni* 
ham; Christ and the Christians, his spiritual seed, 
were persecuted by the unbelieving Jews, his natural 

* Oftl. Ui. 16, 17. 
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children; and the apostle hath ascertained the pa- 
rallel, by arguing from one of these cases to the other 
— cast out the bond-zcoman and her son — that is, let Je- 
rusakm, with her children the Jews,' in hondage . 
under the elements of the law, be cast out, like Ha- 
gar and her son, to the wide world, as unworthy of 
being admitted to the inheritance of the gospel. 
Thus far the character of Isaac was predictive or pa- 
rabolical ; and perhaps the relation might be farther 
pursued ; but it will be better to confine our attention 
to the paTtit:uiar subject of our present enquiry. 

XV,U£ Isaac was sentenced to suffer by the hand 
of Ka rather, who took the fire and a knife to slay 
him. An<l whence did the sufferings of Christ pro- 
ceed, i)iit from the Father, who spared not his own Son^ 
but delivered him up for us all to the sword of justice 
and the fire of wrath; in which respects every burnt 
offering was a pledge and figure of his passion. But 
the history is yet more circumstantial — Abraham took 
the wood for the burnt offering, and laid it upon Isaac 
his son, and they went both of them together. Under 
the same circumstances did Christ go out to the moun- 
tain on which he was to be sacrificed, bearing on his 
shoulders the wood of his own cross ; to which he 
was afterwards fastened, as Isaac was bound, and laid 
on the altar upon the wood. Each of them submitted' 
freely to the divine command: for Isaac was of an 
age to have withstood the persuasions of his father ; 
and Christ, had he thought it good, might have called 
for more than twelve legions of angels to deliver him 
in the hour of darkness: nay, had he spoken the 
word, the heavens and the earth would have fled away 
like smoke before his face ; but he became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. 

XIX. If we proceed with the parallel, we find the 
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one received from the dead in ajigure, the other in 
reality. In the purpose of his father, Isaac was de- 
voted and sacrificed : nay, an actual sacrifice was offer- 
ed as Abraham had expected; but in the unexpected 
way of a substitution; and Isaac was alive, as one 
who had survived the fiery trial of the altar*. His 
father, in reflecting upon it, would natural!}' break 
forth into some expression, to the same effect with 
that of the father in the parable — This my son xvas 
dead, and is alive again ! 

With respect to the circumstances oi^ 
phce, the two transactions agree in a wond 
ner. For it appears, that Isaac w;as thus receiV^^ 
from the dead on the third day. The satie<l hislory 
informs us (doubtless with some wise intention) that 
on the third day Abraham lift up his eyes, and saw 
afar trff the place which God had appointed. On that 
same day, he laid him upon tlie altar, and received 
him from it alive, after he had been -as good as dead 
in the estimation of his father for three days, accord- 
ing to the, time of Christ's resurrection. The place 
was on tiie mountains of Moriah; those very moun- 
tains, on one of which our Lord Jesus Christ was 
afterwards crucified. The city of Jerusalem was built 
upon them : on the highest, which in 2 Chron. ch. iii. 
is expressly called by the name of Mount Moriah, 
stood the holy Temple, in which the Lamb Christ 

• Tlie author of The Divine Legation of Moses, vol. II. pert ii. 
is of opinidTi, that by tlie offering of Isaac, Abraham was instructed 
in the final sacrifice of Christ ; while the permitted one of the Ram 
informed him of the intermediate sacrifices of the Law, But this 
doth not appear, and may be thought too nice and refined an appli- 
cation of typical evidence, is seems more probabl*, that the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ was principally foreshewa in th« person of 
Isaac, and his bloody Death in the permitted sacrifice of the Ram ; 
W that by, the conjunction of the two, the exhibilion was complete. 
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Je?us was iiguratively oiFered for several 
years in the daily sacrifices of the Law; and 
. on which he was at length offered in person, 
without the city walls, was a part in the chain of the 
mountains of Moriah. The Patriarch foreseeing that 
the figurative offering and resurrection of his son, 
would €>ne day be there realized in the death and re- 
surrection of the Messiah, gave a name to the plac^ 
in the spirit of prophecy^ calling it Jehovah jireh^ 
the Lord "iviU provide ; alluding to the words he had 
befoip iifed in answer to the expostulation of Isaac, 
11, God ^\\\ provide himself a lamb for a burnt 
which though they were then words meant 
iimself, went over his head, and took place 
in'TFte person of Christ. And the historian adds, that 
the place was thenceforward marked out for the ob- 
servation of posterity by a proverbial tradition — as it 
is said to this day^ In the mount of the Lord it shall he 
seen.^ But here the English version differs from the 
original, and from almost every translation, commen- 
tator, and critic ; who agree to render the words — In 
this mountain the Lord shall provide ; that is, if we 
complete the sentence — Shall provide himself that 
Lamb for an offering, which shall take axvay the sins 
of the world, 

XX. What I have farther to say upon the case is 
this : that if Abraham understood the scene we have 
been considering as an earnest and figure of the Mes- 
siah's death and resurrection, as he ^appears to have 
done by his own prophetical declaration ; then the 
design of God in this whole affair needs no farther 
apology nor explanation. For now it is evident, that 
the hard task imposed upon Abraham, instead of de- 
feating the promise of God, as it seemed about to do, 
did not only ensure it more effectually, but was mad^ 
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als0 til exhibit the very maimer in which it should he 
aoMtepIished. Such are the ways of God \ In the 
creation of the natural world, he brought light out 
of darkness; and in the oeconomy of the spiritual, 
life out of death. Here also, out of a dark and se- 
vere precept, which seemed to promise nothing but a 
scene of disappointment* and cruelty, he opened to 
the father of the faithful a lively prospect of his fu- 
ture mercy in the redemption of mankind. From the 
issue of this transaction in particular, Abraham saw 
the day of Christ, and was glad. 

XXI. If we proceed to moralize upon this sui^t^ 
it will occur to us in the first place, that the Ways of 
God are not like our wjays : his purposes are brought 
to pass by such means, as seem to us the most un- 
likely of all others. While His eye i& intent upon 
some future good, our prospect is bounded by the 
present evil out of which it is to arise : and the wis^ 
dom of the world is ready to deny the providence of 
God, if it cannot immediately reconcile its operations 
with its own prejudices and passions. If a moralist 
of the modern stamp had been in the place of Abra- 
ham, he must by his own rules have replied against, 
God, and determined the precept unfit, unjust, and 
contrary to nature ; for having no faithy he would 
lave judged only according to what appeared. But 
if Abraham had judged thus, the event had been 
very different. Instead of being celebrated as the 
great example of faith and righteousness, the pro- 
genitor of the Messiah, and the friend of God, he 
would probably have lost his son some other way ; 
would have been rejected as a person unfit for the 
blessings intended ; and must have sought his com- 
fort amongst the philosophers of Babel. 
XXII. The wise son of Sirach^ we^ acquainted 
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with the history of Abraham's probation, seems to 
have extracted from it this refinejd and excellent mo- 
ral. " My son, if thou come to serve the Lord, pre- 
pare thy soul for temptation. Set thy heart aright, 
and constantly endure, and make not haste in time 
" of trouble. Cleave unto him and depart not away, 
*' that thou mayest be increased at thy last end. For 
" gold is tried in thejire^ and acceptable mm in thefur^ 
•* nace of adversity'' Forewarned of this, no faith.. 
ful disciple ought to be surprised, if some trial is 
found for him now, as for Abraham of. old ; neither 
' let hiAi wonder if the matter of it should be furnished 
by that treasure^ whatever it may be, upon which his 
heart is most fixed. For the affections may be shaken 
off from the world most powerfully, by the instru- 
mentality of that which hath the fastest hold upon 
them. If he is wise, he will learn to trust to God 
for an explanation of those things, which at present 
may seem irreconcileable, either with the goodness 
of his nature, or the wisdom of his providence. 

XXIII. It is a lesson to which flesh and blood arc 
strangely averse; yet on some principle or other it 
must be admitted, that nothing is to be set in com- 
petition with God. Isaac was to Abraham the great- 
est support and comfort of his life, the tenderest ob- 
ject of his affection. Power, honour, and pleasure 
had no allurements for him ; he was twntent to live 
as a stranger upon earth, and to be exposed to perils 
,and affronts in an idolatrous inhospitable country. 
Yet this blessing he was ready to give up,» so far as 
God should require it, and in the manner he should 
command. His faith did indeed assure him of an 
happy consequence, when the course of the tempta- 
tion should be finished. And thence all his children 
may learn, that it is impossible to Ife, a loser by sub* 
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mitting to the commands. of God. Abraham by ven- 
turing to lose his son saved him ; and he that will ven- 
ture, on a parallel occasion, to lose even his life in 
this world, shall save it to life eternal. 

XXIV. In the mean time, let him consider for his 
comfort, that every instance of self*denial will be 
found by experience to be much lighter than it ap- 
pears. There may be difficulty and terror in the pre- 
cept which enjoins it, but it shall vanish in the per- 
formance, as it did with Abraham. There was indeed 
a loss of life ; but how different, how far inferior to 
that which he had dreaded ! After he had expected 
to see the blood of his only son streaming upon the 
altar, and the flames consuming the object of his af- 
fection ; he at last saw a brute animal expiring in his 
stead. And while we are fearing that our peace, our 
comfort, our happiness, our life, must all be sacrificed 
in obedience to the divine precepts ; their severity will 
at last fall only upon the brutal part of us : that which 
is most dear and valuable to us will be preserved ; and 
that only will be lost, w^hich is not worth saving. 
This part of the moral is ho elejgantly touched by St. 
Bernard, that I shall give it to the reader in his own 
words. " Tu igitur, si vocem Domini audieris intus 
" in animo, et dicatur tibi, ut offeras Isaac, ut tuum 
" quodcunque est gaudium immoles Qpo, (interpre- 
" tatur cnim Isaac gaudium seu risus) fideliter et con- 
'• stanter obedire ne timeas: securus csto: non Isaac 
" sed aries morietur: non peribit tibi latitia sed con- 

" tumacia Haec vita est sanctorum; tanquam 

" tristes, semper autem gaudentes ; tanquam inori- 
" tntes^ et ecce vivknusJ^ 
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Our Saviour Christ came into this World to destroy 
the works of the Devil : and this he effected by a re- 
gular progress ; not attempting to overcome the 
sharpness of death, till he had resisted the deceitful- 
ness of sin : for death will have its effect, so long as 
sin retains its power. This was true of Christ; and 
it is true of all other men : whence it must appear to 
every considerate Christian, how greatly we are in- 
terested in the History of Christ's Temptation. He 
is said to have been tempted in all points like asjve are 

— x«T« 7r«>T<* xafi* o/xoioTfjTa* or, "in all* respects 

" according to the similitude of oiir nature and cir- 
" cumstances ;" that is, with the same passions and 
appetites to be exercised, and with like matter ad- 
ministered to them by the Tempter. 

The utility therefore of a subject, which hath so 
near a relation to ourselves, need not be insisted on ; 
and I should think, a transaction so curious as a dc- 



♦ Htb. iv. 15. 
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liberate contest betwixt the Son of God and tbe 
Prince of the Devils, the Saviour and the Destroyer, 
might invite any thinking reader of the Scripture to 
an examination of all the particulars relating to it* 

However, I do not mean to hold it up merely as an 
^ object of curiosity, but rather to propose it as a lesson 
necessary to be understood by every Christian in his 
militant state: to weigh the circumstances atten- 
tively, compare them carefully with the Scripture, 
and draw some moral improvement from them ; which 
should be the scope of all our researches in divinity. 

I. Before we descend to the particulars of the 
temptation itself, we should enquire into the reasons, 
why Christ was tempted. He who had Glory with 
God before the world began, could want no merit to 
bring him back to that inheritance, of which he was 
in possession before all time. So that this temptation 
must have befallen him for our sake : He was to Con- 
quer temptation, because man had been conquered by 
it. We cannot well account for the actions of tl::^e 
^ second Adam, but by looking back to the history of 
the Hrst. Adam, in his primitive state, appears to 
us as the most excellent as well as the last of those 
works, all of which were pronounced to be very goad. 
Thus pur£ and perfect, he was placed in the gaixlen of 
Paradise, where the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God had conspired to pour out the riches of the 
Creation. Yet he was placed in a state of trial : ca- 
pable of ensuring to himself and improving the good 
he was possessed of, by (peans of the Tree of Life, 
the Sacrament of the first Covenant; or of falling 
into evil, by means of the Tree of Knowledge, the 
instrument of Temptation; as his own chqice should 
determine* The Tempter, under the name of the 
Serpent, and with all his evil properties of subtlety, 
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Tcnom, insinuation, and duplicitj'' of tongue, was 
permitted to offer his reasons, and put the fidelity of 
our first parents to the trial by the force of his arti- 
fices ; who, on the other hand, had the express decla- 
ration of their Maker to direct and support them. 
He began with persuading them to eat ; and the in- 
ducements he proposed for the committing of this act, 
applied themselves in such a manner to all the appe^ 
tites, that this original temptation seems to have in- 
cluded every other. In the constitution of man, there 
are but three kinds of lust to be satisfied ; and they 
are reckoned up in few words by St. John^ where he 
means to give us a summary of all that is in opposi- 
tion to the love of the Father — the lust of thejleshy 
and the lust of the eyes^ and the pride of Ife *. The 
first of these, the " lust of the flesh," w^s to be in- 
dulged by eating for the gratification of the flesh. 
The'second was applied to, by aiT object pleasant to 
the eyeSj fair, flattering, and beautiful to look upon. 
These are qualities which give birth to cfevetousness ; 
a vice seated in the heart; but which finds its »way 
thither through the eyes. The pride oj lifcy is that 
impatient desire of distinction, which is daily trans- 
porting one half of the world out of that sphere^ in 
which the providence of God hath placed them. In 
vulgar minds, the love of outward appearance is the 
prevailing principle; but the desire of intellectual su- 
p«riority is much more active and extravagant; and 
differs from' the other as ao evil spirit differs from a 
bad man. To this passion the tempter applied him- 
self, with that insinuation — ^^ Ye shall be as Gods, 
" knowing good and evil :" and it was accordingly 

• 1 John ii. 16, 
VOL. II. P 
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believed, tbat the Tree of Knawkige was it tree U he 
desired to nmke one wise. 

Let us observe the method of the deceiver. God 
liad revealed hU wjU with regard to this matter; he 
had expressly affirmed, " In tl^c dlsiy thou eatest 
" thereof, thou shalt surely die.'* The words weic 
so categorical, that nothing hixX private judgment, im- 
posing a sense of its own, and commenting with views 
opposite to the will of God, could possibly render 
them ambiguous. The instrument of the temptation 
was callcdsj the Tree of the Knowledge ^ good and 
evil: from which denomination, the Devil thus ar- 
gued ; that as it was a tree of Knowledge^ they would 
certainly know something more than they knew as 
' yet, by partaking of it. Then he suggested, that 
the knowledge of good and evil^ was a superior wis- 
dom, the same in kind with the wisdom of God ; 
^^ your eyes (said he) shall be opened, and ye shall be 
" as GodSj knowing good and cviL" That the tree 
had its appellation from God^ and that the sentence, 
ye shall surely die^ was the sentence of God, he did 
not deny ; but he put his own seme upon them. He 
and his children have been at the same work ever 
since : they allow (or seem to allow) the Bible to be 
the word of God; but use it only as the vehicle of 
some private doctiines, borrowed from the stores of 
reason . and philosophy, antecedently to an examina- 
tion of the Scripture; and these doctrines they im- 
pose on the simple with the sanction of a divine au- 
thority. Therefore let us take heed hmo we hear: 
every person who takes the Bible into his hand, is 
not fit to preach the word of God from it ; and espe- 
cially he, who brings to it a mind already vitiated 
with human principles^ or» diabolical intentions. T/ie 
world was ^rst ruined by a lying orator, perverting 
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th* tefms of divine Revelation ; wliich, if they needed 
any exposition, might have been safely and surely 
expounded by comparing them with pne anothef. 
When a foreign unnatural interpretation was admit- 
ted, man who w^s in honour abode not^ but became 
Uke the beasts that perish. He was driven out from 
the presence of God into this wide world, thereto 
struggle with pain and labour, and never more to re- 
turn to Paradise, but through the way of temptation, ' 
aAd the fire of divine wrath ; the former of which 
he did not withstand in a more perfect state, and (of 
himself) is far less likely to do it now; the latter 
wotild consume hiih in a moment. Hence it becomes 
necessary, that the way to Paradise should be restored 
by some other, able to resist sin, and to abide the 
wrath of God. And thus the fall of the first Adam 
under temptation, gave occasion to the second Adam 
tcy appear in the flesh, and to be tempted therein, as 
the representative of him and of all his posterity. 

II, The frailty and disobedience of man were ex- 
eniplified a second time in those Israelites, who were 
called to a stete of probation in the wilderness. In 
this case, we see not one man only, but an whole na- 
tion falling after the similitude of Adam's transgres- 
sion. Immediately after their baptism unto Moses in 
the Red Sea^ they were led into the wilderness, where 
t spiritual kind of meat was provided for them, even 
Manna; as the Tree of Life had been provided for 
Adam in Paradise : and with the same design also, of 
trying and proving whether they would be found 
worthy to enjoy the effect of it. " The Lord thy 
** God led thee these forty years in the wilderness — 
" to prove thee — and fed thee with Manna, that he 
" might make thee knpw that man doth not live by 
** bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out 
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" of the mouth of the Lord doth man live*." Yet 
it vnL% not long before their souls began to loath that 
light bread. They are said to have tempted God by 
requiring meat for their lusts. On other occasions, 
they distrusted his providence, and supposed he had 
led them into the wilderness to destroy them with hun- 
ger. For these offences they died before their jour- 
ney was accomplished, and lost the sight of the pro- 
mised land. 

Tlie fall of Adam and of the Israelites, are exam- 
ples, in the guilt and disgrace of which the whole 
human species is involved. As all men were iu the 
loins of Adam when he sinned, his disobedience was 
theirs : therefore as he was removed from Paradise, 
and as the Israelites fell short of the latid of promise; 
so the apostle scruples not to afiirm, that all have sin- 
ned and come short of the Glory of God. 

III. Christ was tempted then, that he might do 
that in our nature^ which no man had been found 
able to do for himself. His perfect obedience was to 
satisfy the justice of God, by making w4K)le that 
Law which we had broken. And his experience of 
the allurements of sin, and the appetites of human 
nature, was intended to give a comfortable assurance 
to all his followers, that he will make eveiy favour- 
able allowance for their infirmities. Having been 
tempted in all points like as they arc, he is inclined 
to succour them when they are pressed with tempta- 
tion, and to administer the^ proper help in time of 
need. How we could have had this assurance on any 
other principle, doth not appear, 

IV. We are now to examine those circumstances, 
which were preparatory to the matter of the tcmpta- 

• Dcut. viii. t, 3. 
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tion itself: and I think the whole will^be more easily- 
Understood, if we look back upon the two cases 
abovcmentioned, and refer to them as often as we 
have occasion. The time at which the temjitation 
happened, is the first thing that occurs to us. 

Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the Devil *. 

The context will inform us, that this came to pass,- 
in the interval, between his baptism in the river Jor- 
dan, and his entrance upon his ministry as a preacher 
of the Gospel : for we are told, at the 1 7th verse of 
the same chapter, that Jesus from that time began to 
preachy and to say^ Repent^ for the kingdom of God is 
at hand. It was after his baptism, that he might not 
undergo this trial till he was prepared for it by the 
Holy Ghost, then conferred on him as on other men ; 
and though in a very different measure, yet by the 
ordinary medium of water-baptism. It was before 
his preaching, that having withstood the wiles of the 
adversary, and conquered sin in his own person, he 
might recommend and enforce repentance to all his 
hearers. 

The particular which occurs next, is the agency or 
direction by which Jesus was introduced to the temp- 
tation : he was kd up of the Spirit. Having received 
the Spirit in baptism, and obtained that testimony* 
from Heaven, This is my beloved Son ; it might be ex- 
pected, that He who was declared to be the Son of 
Godf should be led by the Spirit of God. And for our 
sakes he was ready to go where the Spirit directed 
Him ; though, as it appears to us, under every cir- 
cumst^ce of disadvantage and terror. - The scene of 
his temptation was the wilderness. Paradise had bee» 

♦ Matth. iv. 1. 
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forfeited by the fall of Adam, and tbe just judgnflent 
of God had driven us from that scene of happinesf 
into the world, as into a barren and desolate wilder* 
Bess. In the second Adam, we see things working" 
backward again to Paradise and the Tree of life. He, 
as our representative, takes our nature, with all the 
disadvantages of its situation, and places himself in 
a wilderness, where sin had placed us. But as the 
dispensations of God are found to accord in a won* 
derful manner with one another, this circumstance of 
the place has respect to the temptation of the Is* 
raelites; who, after their baptism in the Red Sea» 
were proved in the wilderness, and fell there, with-- 
out reaching. to Jordan, and the borders of Canaan. 
Christ, therefore, being baptised in Jordan, gom 
thence to be proved in the wilderness ; returning as 
it were to meet the trial over again, and defeat the 
adversary where the strength of his people had failed 
them*. To this place, a desolate howling wilderness, 
the spirit led him, in absolute solitude, without either 
meat or drink to support him» there to spend many 
days and nights, among the wild beast s-^, at the 
hourly hazard of his life ; and to be tempted of the 
Devil, more cruel as well as more subtle than every 
beast of the field. What was the temptation of Adam 
or of Israel when compared with this? The intro- 
duction to the temptation of Christ, the prospect at 

* Commentators are not agreed about the particular wilderness 
here intended; whether it were the same in which the Baptist was 
prepared for his ministry, and which might be beyond Jordctn ; as 
the place also was in which he first exercised his baptism ; or whe- 
ther it were some other moro remote : but however this may be, tbs 
words of Grotivs are worth observing — CompkmentMm ipc er-at vetem 
Jlgurce; nam et pojndus Israel per sulitudinem ductv4, Seo PoliSynopt, 
in loc. 

t Jilark i* 13- 
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the first entrance, would have blasted the couragti 
of any other man, and have temfied him out of his 
senses. 

^ V, But we arc now to apply such light as the 
Scripture affords us with regard to the circumstance 
of his Jastingf and the particular period or duration 
of it — when he had fasted forty days and forty night s^ 
he was afterward an hungered. Tiiough nothing is here 
related to us by St. Matthew y but that Chxvit fasted 
forty days and forty nights^ yet we learn from the ac- 
count of St. Luke, that during these forty days, he 
was tempted of the Detil: but as to the kind and qua- 
lity of the temptations then presented to him, whe- 
ther sensual or intellectual, visible or invisible, the 
Scripture is silent ; such only being published as hap- 
pened at the end of forty days, and which are mor<$ 
expedient for us to know. It is scarcely to be ima- 
gined that the tempter would be idle himself, or per- 
mit Christ to remain unmolested in his solitude, even 
for a single day : but the passages are omitted, either 
as being too copious and superfluous in themselves, or 
dangerous for us to be acquainted with, or above the 
reach of our capacity to understand. 

During all this time, he fasted; mortifying the 
body, and bringing it into subjection, that it might 
obey the dictates of the Spirit. When thp bodily 
appetites are gratified, the intellectual faculties are 
not at liberty to be influenced by the spirit of God. 
He only who can endure hardness, and can practise it 
by choice, will be able to endure temptation. To this 
rule Christ himself submitted : as to baptism, for the 
obtaining of the Spirit, so to fasting, that he might 
concur with the motiops of the Spirit: and it was 
proper also upon another account ; for the act of eat- 
ing having given occasion to the fall of man^ it; was 
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natural that the Redeemer should undertake to reverse 
our condemnation, by the opposite practice of fasting, 
and mortification. 

VI. Concerning the period o^ forty days^ the words 
of St. Luke seem to imply, that it refers to some 
other transaction of the Scripture, as a counter-part; 
and accomplishment ; and that this precise time of 
forty days, rather than any other, was proper to the 
occasion. He says, when the days were endcdy or, as 
the Greek will bear, " when the days were fulfilled ;* 
the word being the same as in that passage of St. 
Mark^ " what shall be the sign when all these things 
shall h^ fulfilled?'' But I lay no great stress upon the 
word : for whether the expression of the Evangelist 
implies it or not, the period of forty days doth cer- 
tainly connccj; this transaction with many others in 
the sacred history ; and there is reason to suppose, 
that the period itself was derived from some very 
^rly occasfon. After revolving it long in my thoughts, 
I would propose the following conjecture to those who 
are skilful in the Scripture; namely, that the first 
man spent forty days in Paradise, and that in this 
period he was tempted, fell into sin by eating the 
forbidden fruit, and forfeited the Tree of Life, with 
the inheritance of immortality. If this be supposed, 
the period of forty days will occur naturally in other 
transactions, and particularly in this of our Saviour s 
temptation, whicli is evidently founded on the temp- 
tation and fall of the first Adam. The curse brought 
upon the world by the flood, and occasioned by the 
Sin committed in Paradise*, was forty days in the 
execution ; for so long the rains were descending, and 
the gieat deep emptying itjpelf upon, the earth's sur* 

* See Gtn. v. 2p. 
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fecc ; that the sin and its history might be recognized 
in the punishment. When the Israelites searched the 
land of Canaan, that second paradise, which was to 
be the reward of their probation in the wilderness^ 
they had a foretaste of it for forty days*; and the 
people who murmured at the evil report of the faith- 
less Spies, \yere condemned to wander forty years in 
the wilderness, a year for a day : so that this penance 
symbolizes again with the curse which was conse- 
quent to the loss of Paradise. 

Under the ministry of the prophet Jonah, the space 
of forty days was allowed to the Ninevites, as an in- 
terval, in which they might have opportunity of 
averting the divine judgment by repentance and fast- 
ing. Moses spent forty days and forty nights upon 
the mount, when he received the tables of the law, 
from the hand of God : and the same act was re- 
peated, on occasion of the tables which were broken. 
Puring his continuance in the mount, he did neither 
cat bread nor drink water ; and his fast was observed 
in a wilderness. Elijah also, when he fled out of 
Juds^a, crossed the river Jordan, and fasted forty 
dayii and forty nights in that wilderness wherein 
mount Horeb stood; where Mosts had twice fasted 
for forty days, and where the Israelites were led about 
in a state of penance for forty j^ears. 

This general agreement on so many occasions con^j 
ceming the period of forty days, might probably be 
derived from the original I have supposed ; but how- 
ever that may be, it could not happ*en by chanqe; 
and therefore it might well be said, when Christ had 
fasted forty days, that the days were fulfilled ; this 
period, according to the abundant tiestimony of the 

• Numb. xiv. 33, ^34. 
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Scripture, being more suitable to the oocasioa thatt 
any other. As he suffered and rose again ofi the third 
day, according to the Scripture, so he fasted forty 
days according to the same Scripture : and the ex- 
ample of Moses, independent of every other testi- 
B!iony, would have been thought sufficient to prove 
this, in the opinion of mapy good judges, both an** 
cient and modem. 

VII. The hungeTy which arose in our blessed Lord, 
when the forty days were expired, prepared the way 
for the first temptation which the Scripture hath re- 
corded : so that the history, now descending to par- 
ticulars, begins where Satan began with Eve in Pa« 
radise, namely, with a persuasion to eat ; and on 
such principles as were contrary to the will of God. 
The tempter came to him and said, if thou be the Son <f 
Gody command that these stones be made bread. Tb^ 
Devil is called the tempter at his first appearance, and 
had acquired the title by many acts, especially by 
one, prior to the present occasion. The same Spirit 
had found his way into Paradise, to seduce the parento 
o£ the human race, in the character of the Serpent^ 
the only name under which we hear of him in the 
Book of Genesis. But in the Book of Revelation^ the 
figurative and the proper names are applied to the 
same agent ; and being taken together, the person 
intended by them is sufficiently ascertained — He laid 
hold on the Dragon, that old Serpent, which is the 
Devil and Satan^ and bound him a thousand years*. 
Under his ancient character, and upon the same bu- 
siness which first brought him into the world, |ie 
presents himself to Christ in his solitude, and makes 
his attempt id a personal conversation, as at first in 

V 

* Chap. XX. 
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the Garden of Eden. Under what figure he appeared, 
it is not very material for us to know, and it would 
be fruitles3 to enquire. It is much more for our pur- 
po$c here to observe, that he doth not operate upon 
aur Saviour by any internal suggestions, as upon 
other men, but by a discourse from without : and the 
i«ason of this i$ worth inquiring into. 

VIII. When the nature of man was as yet uncor-r 
rupted by sin, the wicked Spirit had no immediate 
access to the heart, but was obliged to tempt Eve ia 
the way of a personal conversation ; as she also aftef^ 
wards tempted Adam. But when his lies had taken 
effect, the condition of our nature was changed, and 
he who had spoken from without, acquired by the 
just permission of God the privilege of speakihg from 
within. As the poison of the Serpent's mouth difr 
fuses itself over the whole frame of man, and soon 
carries its effects to the vital parts ; so did the power 
of the spiritual Serpent get possession of the heart, 
and of all that is within us, our thoughts, desires, 
and affections. He is styled, the Spirit that mm 
worketh IN the Children of disobedience* ; and that 
strong delusion^ as it ii^ called, with which they are 
visited who receive not the love of the truth, is, whei^ 
more literally rendered, deceit woi^king within themf^ 
To convince us of this mortifying fact, so inconsist^ 
ent with the presumed dignity of human nature, the 
bodies as well as the souls of men were delivered up 
to be agitated by evil Spirits ; and Christ cast them 
out from the body in the presence of the multitude, 
to shew that he only can make u^ free, and restore us 
to the original immunities of our nature, by dislodg* 
ing the Devil from his habitation in the heart an4 

* Ttsttn mfyitvl^ EN rois vio/f rnq mmtQ^tag. Ephes. ii. Jl* 
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affections. In one of the parables of our Lord, the 
same evil Spirit is- signified by a strong nian armed^ 
who keepeth his palace^ and his goods are in peace. The 
pa^sions^ converted into his domestics, become obe- 
dient to his word ; and the will cannot resist him, so 
long as it is insensible of his tyranny. Till a stronger 
than he comes upon him, he is unmolested in his 
dwelling : for man doth not know, till revelation in- 
forms hin^ of it, that he is infested by such an 
Usurper : and they who are but half-instructed in the 
principles of the Gospel, are too apt to be indifferent 
in their attention to the powerful operations of this 
infernal Agent, who is almost totally forgotten in 
some cold and barren exhortations to moral virtue in- 
dependent of christian faith. Perhaps it may be 
thought low, impertinent, and discouraging, tp be 
bringing in the agency of the Devil upon every oc- 
casion : but it is to be feared, he hath most to do 
now, as of old in the heathen world, where he is 
least thought of It is our duty, and will be found 
our greatest wisdom, to take the Christian system as 
we find it ; to omit imaginary improvements, and to 
believe as the scripture directs; which informs us too 
plainly to be contradicted, that the Deceiver hath 
seated himself in the human heait, and hath gotten 
{>o$session of our interior ceconomy . And if the. scrip- 
ture had given us no other evidence, this one con- 
sideration would for ever satisfy me, that our nature 
is depraved, and that sin, from the fall of Adam, it 
original* to the constitution of man, as certainly as 
that the captive of an Algerine renegado is not pos- 

• Thii doctrine gave rise (how early I cannot find) to the cero*- 
mony of exorcism, which was performed in the primitive Church, 
together with the office of baptism, and that not onfly in the baptism 
of adults, but of infants. Ste Suioer iind«r th% wor4 • {o/xj^'/am. 
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aessed of the freedom of an Englishman ; though I 
do not here stand to enquire hozv far the cases are 
parallel * 

IX. But that influence to which other men are sub- 
ject, could not extend in like manner to the person of 
Christ. In him, we have another perfect man, un- 
touched by the tempter, and upon the terms of the 
first Adam. To him therefore, as at first, the evil 
spirit makes his approaches from without, proposing 
his suggestions in a personal conversation — The 
tanpter came to him and said, If thou be t^he Son of 

-God, command these stones to be made bread. In -this, 
Christ is persuaded, to make provision for the flesh 
to fulfil the lusts thereof, by unlawful means, and to 
labour for the meat that perisheth, instead of that 
which endureth to ecei^lasting life. His reasoning is to 
this purpose ; '" if thou be the Son of God, thou canst 
" not want power and interest sufficient to obtain 

' " bread for the satisfying of thy hunger. No Father, 
'* even amongst men, if his Son ask bread, will give 
" him a stone instead of it : therefore these stones at 
" thy command will be turned into bread ; provided 
" thou really art, what the voice from heaven hath de- 
" clared thee to be, the Son of God; and also that 
" thou art in want of bread ; of which there can be 
" no doubt after such a course of abstinence." Tliis 
reasoning is plausible, and seems inoflfensive : but the 

* On the Text of £ph. ii. 2. Theophylact has this remark ; wk 
tmtf rtt avmyKul^ovl^, aAXoc th tvtfytivr^ odif S«}Xoy on ixoiluv »fX"' f^tfyu 
ff tws viois rtii avttG*t»f, THrtrtf rots jutn wttBofAtvots (mv Otaf, tJttGofinois ^t 
tKMv, 4M amyKu^ofjitfots — ^' He hath not said, of the Spirit which 
comfdktk, but which icorkethin the children of disobedience; whence 
it is manifest that Satan nileth over voluntary subjects"— volentes 
fer populos daC jura— and again — "He worketb in the children of 
disobedience, that is, in those who do not obey God^ but obey him, 
without compulsion." 
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evil tendency of it i« made to appear by the alnswer 
it received — ^' It is written, man shall not live by 
" bread alone^ but by every word that proceedeth out 
" of the mouth of God." Christ, m his necessity, is 
tempted by Satan to distrust the care of God, and to 
take thought for his life^ what he should eat. The bread 
which he persuaded Christ to provide by a miracle 
was not the true breads but that food of the body, 
which is the primary object to those whose affections 
tbPe^aot set upon God. ' Our first care should be to 
secure that which endureth to everlasting life; and 
then the care of God, according to his word, will be 
engaged to provide the other, or to put us in a way^ 
of providing it, by some lawful means. When he 
led the Israelites into the wilderness, he provided that 
fijod by a miracle, which could not be provided by 
^e ordinary means : when he sends us forth into the 
world upon our duty, he gives his promise, that he 
will never leave us nor forsake us. And by the same 
rule, the emptiness of the wilderness could not leave 
Christ unprovided, when he had niaced himself there 
by the direction of God. Therefore he answers, 
" Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
" word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
" They who can believe, that this bread is of so much 
" importance as you would persuade them, will not 
" long DC innocent; and as soon as they attempt to 
" procure it in your way^ they will be guilty." If 
Eve had made a like answer, the world had never 
been lost. To her the Devil offered an inferior sort 
of bread, when the food of immortality was at hand. 
The Tree of Life grew in the same garden with the 
Tree of Knowledge; but it was provided for the spi- 
ritual appetite ; and the Tempter succeeded by adapt- 
ing his Temptation to the carnal. 
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X« On anothet occasion^ the Israelites were tempted 
in like manncf f&-iust^ after evil things. When they 
were suffered to hunger (as lifoBes remixided them) 
they murmured against their leaders, and nmhed ^o 
partake once more of the hre^^d of Egypt *. In this 
time of their necessity, they were supplied with 
bread from Heaven; that very food to which our Sa- 
viour referred in these words — He fed thee with Mai&m^ 
that he might make thee know, that man doth not live by 
bread only^ but by coei^ word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of the Lord. For Eve in Paradise the Tree of 
Life was provided: these Israelites in the v/ildemess 
were fed with Manna from Heaven : in each of these 
cases there was a provision of supernatural and hea- 
venly nourishment ; but in each it was rejected, and 
the preference given to another sort of diet; which 
was attended with servility and misery in Egypt, and 
with spiritual death in Paradise. 

When Christ was an hungered in the wilderness, a 
method was proposed to him, whereby he also might 
have fallen after the same examples of unbelief: but 
this, instead of seducing him, as, it had succeeded 
before^ gave him occasion to reverse the sin of man 
by making a contrary choice : and thus the Devil was 
taken in his own snare. 

XL The next attempt of the adversary, is to make 
Christ assume his own character, that of a tempter, 
even a tempter of God ; -a character which argues the 
highest degree gf presumption, and is peculiarly 
odious, because it is defiled with the wickedness of 
th^ Devil ; who, being a spirit, can be guilty only of 
spiritual wickedness. Then the Devil taketh him up 
into the holy city, and setteth him on a pinnacle of the 

* Exod. xvi, 9. 
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Temple^ and saith unto him^ if thou be the Son ofGod^ 
cast thyself dawn ; for it is written^ he shall give his 
Angels charge concermng thee ; and in their hands they 
shall hear thee up^ lest at any time^ thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. By this we discover, that Ike Devil 
is acquainted with the Scripture, and can reason from 
it with a malignant gravity, to serve his own wicked 
purposes. We think it a sign of godliness, if a man 
is diligent in turning over the Bible. But certainly, 
this rule is not to be relied upon, because it hath been 
perused by the Devil, the father of all mischief; and 
it hath always been applied to, and now is, by many, 
with the spirit of the Devil; a Spirit which turns the 
Scripture against its own Truth ; using it as an engine 
accommodated to all the designs and doctrines of 
darkness. He that would deceive a Christian^ must 
do it with a Bible in his hand* Therefore Satan, 
whose office it is to deceive, hath been careful not to 
neglect the reading of the Scripture : but he who 
listens to it when thus perverted, hath the means of 
his Salvation turned into the instruments of his de- 
struction; and is in that fearful sta,te, wherein the 
things that should have been for his wealth, become 
an occasion of falling. 

XII. If we examine how the Devil accommodates 
the Scripture to his own purposes, we shall gain some 
insight into the mystery of iniquity, and the working 
of Antichrist. He ^ives a literal interpretation of a 
figurative passage ; which ought to teach us, whence 
the literal interpretation of such Scriptures is derived. 
" Cast thyself down," says he, for " the Angels will 
*^ bear thee up, lest ihow dash thy foot against a stone.* 
Ht had planted Christ upon the top of those mighty 
stones and buildings which composed the Temple at 
Jerusalem ; a situation, from whence no man could 
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cast himself down, without being dashed in pieces 
before he came near the ground. But it having been 
promised to the Messiah in the Psalms, that he should . 
not dash his foot against a stone^ the Tempter persuades 
him, that the Angels would bear him up aloft in the 
air, so that he should be supported wonderfully in an 
upper Region, without any peril of being dashed 
against the walls of the Temple, or of alighting upon 
the earth in such_a manner as to endanger his life. 
Had- credulity or vanity, or both together, prevailed 
upon Christ to comply with this proposal, he had 
committed himself to the Prince of the power of the 
air; had forfeited the protection of God, and the mi- 
nistry of the holy Angels ; who were not engaged to 
assist in any such wild undertaking as this ; and if 
bis immediate death had not followed from natural 
causes, it seems reasonable to believe, that the Devil 
would have been pehnitted to destroy him in his fall. 

The promise of God, according to the intention of 
the Scripture, was only this ; that the Angels should 
have charge over the Messiah, to preserve him in all 
his rvays (which words the Tempter omitted, as not 
for his purpose,) from the offence and mischief of Sin. 
Thus it was said of Christ himself, that he should be 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to the people 
of Israel : not such a stone as their feet should literally 
stumble at, nor such a rock as they should fall against 
to the breaking of their bones; but a person, with 
whose life and doctrine they should be so offended, as 
to stumble morally in the course of their obedience, 
and fall into sin and the judgment of God. 

If the text be taken in this its true sense, how ab-, 
surd is the Devil's inference! " The Grace of God, 
'* and the ministry of his Angels shall keep thee 
" from offending and falling into Sin; therefore, east 
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" thyself do \v:n from the top of the Temple!" If the 
Devil understood this Scripture himself, he must have 
•upposcd that Christ did not understand it, or that 
vanity would corrupt his judgment By the answer 
he received, the matter was cleared up in very few 
words, and his mouth vyas stopped upon this subject. 
— It W' ztyritten again^ thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God: Our Saviour quotes another Text of Scrip- 
ture, to shew that the Devil had quoted his wrong : 
and this is the only effectual way ; for God can nei- 
ther contradict himself, nor be the author of Sin. 
The Text, as here misapplied, is an encouragement to 
tempt God, with the view of putting his power and 
veracity to the proof, and render both of them sub- 
servient to human fancy ; so that nothing more was 
tiecessary, than to shew briefly, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, that the attempt was contrary to a plain pro-* 
hibition. Spiritual wickedness can' find no apology 
but from the word of God ignorantly or maliciously 
interpreted: and whatever they who are thus em- 
ployed may imagine or pretend, mahce will influence 
the interpretations of some men, as surely as it did 
influence that of the Devil. This was the method 
first observed in Paradise. The forbidden Tree was 
^marked out to Adam and Eve by the word of God, 
as the Tree of the Kmmkdge of good and evil; from 
which expression, the Devil taught Eve to expect a 
divine and God-like knowledge from it; and thus 
prevailed upon her to put the word of God to the 
trial, in contempt of that other positive declaration — 
In the day thou eatest thou shalt surely die. Here he 
proceeds upon a like foundation — '* God hath pro- 
mised to bear thee up that thou fall not into sin ; 
try therefore, whether his Angels will not bear thee 
up, and preserve thee from falling to the earth." 
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Had the experiment been made, the same consequence 
might be expected as in the case of Eve. Such is the 
nature, ^nd such are the devices of spiritual wicked- 
ness ; that peculiar sort of wickedness, which ori- 
ginates in the Devil ; for in all this there is nothing 
of the world nor of the flesh. The fleshly appetite 
had already been applied to, to produce distrust in 
the providence of God : here the mind is stirred up 
to a godly sort of insolence and presumption, the most 
mischievous and desperate of all wickedness, whether 
we judge of it by its temper or by its effects. The 
matter of the next temptation is suited to the pride 
of life and the appetite for worldly glory. 

XIII. Again^ the Devil taketh him up into an ex^ 
ceeding high fnountainy and sheweth him alt the king-- 
dams of the world, and the glory of them: and saith 
unto kirn, all these things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall dawn and worship' me — to which St. Luke adds — 
for that (the world and its glory) is delivered unto me, 
and to whomsoever I will, I give it. The Devil being 
the father of lies, is not to be trusted in any thing 
he utters, without a suspicious scrutiny ;^ yet it seems 
in part to be true, (and it opens an ample field for spe- 
culation) that this World is committed to him, and 
that he has power to bestow it, by God's permission, 
on those who comply with the condition of Jailing 
down and worshipping him. The four great monarchies 
of the world, by whom its power and glory were 
possessed, the Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, Roman^ 
were all heathen, and consequently devoted to Satan. 
The whole world of the Gentiles, when it was ex- 
hibfted to Christ from the top of the mountain, was 
in this stite, being not yet redeemedyr(w?i the power 
of Satan unto God. It is remarkable, that the con- 
quests added to the Roman Empire in its heathen 
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state, dropped away from it by degrees in its Chris- 
tian, and were made over to barbarians and idolaters, 
who came down like a torrent from the northern re- 
gions. What was anciently the Roman Empire, is 
now broken into a multitude of fragments, an J dis- 
tributed among the independent Princes of Christen- 
dom. No rapid conquests have been obtained, no 
grand extension of Sovereign Empire, but by Turkish 
infidels, who began with abominating the worship of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; and who rose to such subli- 
mity of power and splendor, as hath in a manner 
eclipsed all the glory of the western kingdoms for 
nigh a thousand years past. But leaving these reflec- 
tions to be carried on by those, who are acquainted 
with the succession of Empires, and the revolutions 
of the world, I return to our blessed Saviour ; who 
refused to comply with the proposed condition, and, 
from the mention of it, detected the devil, and called 
him by his proper name — Get thee hence, Satan; for. 
it IS written, thou shalt worsliip the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve. He who proposes a 
contrary object of worship, must be Satan, the apos- 
tate, the rival, and the adversary of God. 

It is not an evil thing in itself to possess the power 
or the glory of the world ; but only when it is ob- 
tained on the Devils terms; for Christ himself, by 
refusing it when offered in this form, received it with 
infinite increase from the hands of God — All power is 
given unto him both in heaven and in earth ; He is King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords, and his name is above 
every name. Having conquered in this trial, and re- 
fused to bow to Satan, ercery knee shall baci unto him; 
and 'all the principalities and powers in earth and hea- 
ven have now no greater honour than to be his sub- 
jects and servants. 
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XIV. The temptation being thus ended, and the 
Devil having exhausted Ijis artifices for the present, 
departed from hiniy as St. Luke observes, Jbr a season ; 
to return once more in the hour of darkness^ and take 
every advantage of his sorrows and sufferings. For 
the adversary of mankind can plough in every soil, 
and scatter such seeds as will grow in every climate; 
accommodating himself with equal skill to the sun- 
shine of felicity and the clouds of adversity. But 
the conflict being over for the present, Christ ob- 
tained higher blessings from God even in this world, 
than the Devil could offer as the rewards of Sin — * 
Angels came and ministred unto him — He who had siif- 
fered hunger for the fulfilling of righteousness, and 
without departing from his hope and confidence, had 
a supply of refreshment from heaven itself; he who 
accepted not honour and power when offered to hira 
by Satan, was attended as the Lord of heaven and 
earth by the Spirits and ministers of the most high 
God. 

XV. The moral intention of Christ's Temptation 
hath less difficulty in it than the preceding parts of 
the subject. In all the other remarkable passages of 
his life, we consider him as an example or pattern to 
his disciples. He may safely be taken for such in this 
account of his Temptation: which, short as it is, 
doth set before us every kind of danger that can oc- 
cur to us in the course, of our Christian warfare. ' And 
why should the prospect of being conformed to his 
Image terrify or displease us? Are we Christians in 
fact or in name only ? Doth not reason require, that 
if we expect to be distinguished from the world by 
rejoicing with Christ, we should first be content to 
^ffer with liim ? That if we wish to be crowned, we 
should first be tried ? How do we reason with our- 
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selves in similar cases? If a person be diseased in 
any limb, or wounded, and there be no hope of his 
recovery till it is cut off, he submits to bear the sur- 
geons consulting about the operation, and exposes 
himself to the pain of it, in hope of that ease and 
health, which they promise as the consequence. And 
why should a man be less prudent and less resolute 
for the benefit of his soul, than fur the preservatiofi 
of his body ? It is better to purchase health with the 
loss of a limb, than that the body should remain in- 
tire, and perish of its disease. It is better that the 
appetites should be disappointed; that life should 
seem imperfect ; and that every occasion of offence 
should be cut off; than that a man should be ruined 
in the other world (and probably in this also) by re- 
signing himself up to be directed by those Egyptian 
task-masters, his own lusts and passions — It is better 
to enter into life halt and maimed, than having two 
hands or two eyes to be 'cast into hell fire. 

If we consider the snares that are laid for us, (never 
without some bait^), and the certain consequences of 
disobedience, we shall find it necessary to be circum- 
spect : and if we look forward to the reward promised 
to him that overcometh, we shall not think it hard, if 
such diflSculties occur as are common to those who 
have engaged themselves in a military life. A state 
of war is not a state of enjoyment, but of .exercise 
and danger : and it is far tetter that the soldier should 
be persuaded of this, and adopt it as a principle, 
while his arms are in his hand ; than that he should 
discover the truth of it, when he is a disarmed cap- 
tive in the hands of a merciless enemy. 

XVI. With seriousness then, but not with fearful- 
ness, we may draw near to behold the nature of our 
own calling, in this glass of our Saviour s Temptation. 
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His baptism in Jordan was the Introduction to his 
Ministry in the world ; and he was then declared to 
be the Son of God. At our baptism, we are the 
adopted Sons of God, and enter upon the course of 
the Christian life. We are required to renounce the 
world, the flesh, and the Devil, the professed enemies 
of \our Salvation; who will meet us, as we come for- 
ward in life, under a variety of disguises, and endea- 
vour to seduce us from the Law of God. Our master 
did not offer himself to the Tempter, that his fol- 
lowers might live in indolence, and have nothing to 
encounter; but that they might know how to with- 
stand in the evil day. The Sons of God are not per- 
mitted to remain in a supine expectation of the pro- 
mised inheritance ; but are kd up straightway out of 
the xvater into the wHdemess, there to be tempted of 
the Devil. As the Israelites, after their baptism in 
tlic Red Sea, were led into the wilderness; and as 
Christ was le1d up straightway from Jordan into the 
wilderness ; so we are brought from the Laver of Re- 
generation in the Church back again into the world, 
there to sojourn for awhile, till God hath proved us, 
and found us worthy for himself*. 

This being the end for which God permits us to be 
tempted, we are exhorted by St. James^ to count it 
all joy when we foil into divers temptations. But then, 
as an haughty Spirit goeth before a fall, and lest we 
should be too forward, presuming upon our strength ; 
we are taught to pray daily to our heavenly Father, 
that he would not lead us in^o temptation. Before a 
temptation hath reached us, we are to distrust our- 
selves, and to pray that God in his mercy would de- 
liver us from the trial : and upon this consideration^ 

• Wisdom iii» 5. 
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happy is the man thatfeareth always* ; who knowing 
his own weakness, will not rush hastily iq$o the battle. 
When we read the histories of campaigns, whether 
ancient or modem, foreign or domestic, this moral 
presents itself to us every where, that a confident 
enemy is sure to be beaten ; because it is the nature 
of confidence to be unprepared. But when we find 
ourselves visited with any trial of our faithy we are 
to rejoice under it on this account, as knowing the 
wise and righteous design with which it is sent upon 
us, and accepting it as a divine testimony of out 
adoption and election. Yet here again we are upon 
slippery ground, and must take care not to mistake a 
falling into Sin fox a foiling into Temptation. He who 
is tempted can have no reason to. rejoice, but so far 
only as the trial gives him an opportunity of proving 
the power of his good principles, and of shewing his 
fidelity to. God by resisting and overcoming the temp- 
tation. 

XVII. The Christian must prepare himself to re- 
ceive the assaults of Satan, as Christ ^also was pre- 
pared : that is, by abstinence and mortification. What 
was the case with those champions, who prepared 
themselves to obtaiii a corruptible crozon^ such, as was 
bestowed in the heathen sports upon him that con- 
quered in running, wrestling or fighting? For some 
months before the great day came, on which their 
skill was to be proved, they abstained from all gross 
diet, anointed their bodies, and exercised their limbs : 
to which St. Pflfw/ alluding, observes — he that striveth 
for the masteryf is temperate in all things. And can it 
be thought unfit, that the servant of God, who 
tvrestkth against principalities and pmuers^ should use 

• Prov. :jtxviii, 14. 
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abstinence and fasting; when they, who wrestled 
against flesh and bloody allowed the necessity, and sub- 
mitted chearfully to the practice of it? 

The comparisoi> by which the Apostle hath illus- 
trated this matter, will set the doctrine oi fasting iu 
its proper light : for as the temperance observed by 
those combatants was no part of their mastery, but 
only prepared the way to it; so the practice of fasting 
is not to be insisted upon for its own sake, but rather 
for its effects ; as it brings the body into subjectiony and 
thereby rectifies the mind that it may be ready to 
obey the dictates of the divine Spirit, and resist the 
allurements of vice* Fasting is not the victory itself, 
but a preparatory circumstance: therefore he who 
pleaded his fasting as a merit in itself, and said, Lord^ 
I fast twice in the week^ while he had failed of the 
effect, and was still of a proud unmortified spirit; 
that man departed from the Temple without receiv- 
•ing any testimony of hhjustification. 

XVIII. The design of /asting being rightly under- 
stood, it will thence appear to be necessary; however 
some Christians may have given themselves the li- 
berty of disputing against it; while others have 
treated it as an object of raillery and ridicule. God, 
they say, hath required no such service at our hands 
(though Christ himself hath given directions for the 
rational observaUon* of it, and connected it with 
the duties of prayer -3,nd alms-giving ) ; the gospel is 
the marriage of Cana in Galilee, a state of perpetual 
festivity; fasting, a barren virtue of the cloister, fit 
only for the sour, melancholy, superstitious monastic. 
The Reformation had many great and good effects; 
but it had this bad one, that it induced some to 

• See Matth. vi. IT. 
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throw off such restraints as are necessary for a Chris- 
tian, and to improve themselves into libertines: so 
universally true is the old observation — Dum vitant 
stulti 'vitia, in contraria currwit — " Fools correct on€ 
evil by another J' But they who argue for such im- 
provements, offend against the rules of common pru- 
dence, and are ignorant of the first elements of 
Christianity. What an extravagant opinion must 
they entertain of their own sufficiency ! If Christ 
himself, considered as a man endued with like pas- 
sions with ourselves, was not fitted for temptation 
without a previous mortifying of the flesh j what are 
they pretending to? are their abilities greater than 
his? surely they must think so: and that they arc 
able to conquer vice -in the midst of ease and indul- 
gence, for the accomplishing of which Christ him- 
self fasted^ and that for forty days ? The notion is 
equally absurd and presumptuous ; suggested by the 
tempter himself; who, knowing that the passions are 
headstrong, and the reasoning faculties weak and ab- 
ject, when the body is indulged, counsels us to eat 
and^drink and rise up to play ; to mix with the worst 
part of the world at all seasons, and abstain from 
none of its recreations, that we may be ready to fol- 
low him who will guide us into fire and brimstone, 
, instead of that blessed "Spirit who would lead us to 
the felicity of Heaven. This is the method he in- 
spires for the overcoming of all temptations. But we 
have not so learned Christ ; whose example being 
now before us ought to convince us, that as he went 
into a lonely wilderness, and fasted forty days, we 
also, if we wish to conquer the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil, must attempt it in a state of abstinence 
and retirement. It is necessary that we should per- 
form the duties of society, and it is better for us that 
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we should mix with the world on many occasions, 
than that we should avoid it; because a pious caution 
may very easily degenerate into a disdainful misan- 
thropy, the very reverse of the Christian Spirit : but 
it may safely be affirmed, that he who would know 
how to me this, world as not abusing it^ must learn his 
lesson, not in the world,, but out of it. 

XIX. Thus prepared we may be able to stand 
against the enemy ; who will assuredly come to us, 
as to Eve in Paradise, and to Christ in the wilderness; 
making the same offers, and urging the same reasons 
as before (for he has nothing new), and commonly in 
the same order. When Christ was an hungered, the 
Tempter came to him and said, If thou be the Son of 
Gody command that these stones be made br^ead. God, 
who was able to support Christ in the wilderness, hath 
promised to support us in the world, and give us all 
things requisite toward the supply of our temporal 
necessities. The Tempter bids us distrust his pro- 
vidence, infusing the injurious opinion, that we are 
sent into this wilderness to perish xvith hiinger^ and* 
shall certainly be obliged to make provision for the 
flesh in opposition to the law of God. How many 
thousands fall into this snare! some through indo- 
lence; others through the want of education and dis- 
cipline; and some of pure malignity. They accept 
what the Devil presents, and convert it into a live- 
lihood. Even good men are not exempt from the 
hazard of offending, by having recourse to unlawful 
methods of advancing themselves and enriching their 
families. It may be pleaded, and I doubt not but it 
hath been pleaded very successfully, that good prin- 
ciples in bad times will have the natural effect of 
raising them enemies, and keeping them in obscu- 
rity : that godliness never was a thriving trade, but 
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in th€ days when hypocrisy was rampant; that truth 
and integrity are condemned to associate with po- 
verty, and must therefore be ^Id to supply present 
occasions. 

Distrust may have the same effect upon the pious, 
as presumption hath upon the impious, and may raise 
similar reflections in the mind, all tending to an JEpi- 
curean exclusion of divine providence. The latter 
saith, Is there knowledge in the Most High? — He 
careth not for it— He hideth away his face^ and will 
never see! it — So likewise the former is tempted to ask 
— Shall God prepare a table in the wilderness ? Yes : 
for that is the place which requires the interposition 
of his power. When human succours fail, and human 
endeavours cannot answer the purpose, there is a fit 
occasion for us to lift up our eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh our help : and the servants of God are 
sometimes brought into such a situation, that it may 
appear w;hether they will cast their care upon Him 
who careth for them^ and hath commanded them to 
take no thought (no anxious despairing thought) for 
the morrow ; promising that He will never leave them 
nor forsake them. The goodness of God can find us 
out in the middle of a desart, in the most unpromising 
circumstances; and if our faith endures the trial, his 
angels will be sent to minister unto us; some hand un- 
looked for, the instrument and messenger of an in- 
visible power, may administer an abundant supply of 
all our wants : and they who will trust to the decla- 
rations of the divine word, will not be disappointed. 
The eyes of all wait upon thee, O Lord, and thou givest 
them meat in due season ; thou openesi thine hand and 
they are filed with good. But then it is to be under- 
stood, that the animal creation which receives the 
blessing of God, and is supported by his bounty, is 
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always in action: the beasts are employed in daily 
labour ; birds of the air are upon the wing from the 
dawning of the day to the close of the evening; the 
bees and the ants improve every interval for the en- 
creasing of their stores : therefore it would be vain to 
imagine, that indolence in man can entitle him to the ^ 
bounty of his Maker. 

XX. Man being composed of body and spirit, two 
kinds of nourishment are set before him ; the meat 
which perishethj and is designed only for the bodily^ 
appetite ; and the meat which endureth to everlasting 
life, given to us by the Son of man in the Sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist. It is called meat indeed; as 
if no other deserved the name when compared with 
this. The Eucharist is in the church what the Tree 
of Life was in Paradise, and what the manna was in 
the wilderness ; a test of our faith and hope, as well 
^ as a vehicle of spiritual life: and it meets with the 
like reception ; for the souls of many do ioath this 
light bread. It doth not encourage any aspiring 
thoughts as to this worlds nor doth it pretend to gra- 
tify the lusts of the flesh : so it hath nothing that 
can recommend it to those who walk after the flesh: 
Its efficacy extends only to the nourishing of the soul, 
and prepares it for a better life. But what is this to 
the covetous, the ambitious, or the sensual ; whose 
thoughts and views are terminated by the objects of 
this life? Spiritual meat requires a spiritual appetite. 
There is an hunger of the mind, as well as an hunger 
of the body ; and our Saviour hath signified it to us 
in those words — Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
ofttr righteousness^ for they shall be filled. If men do 
not come to be thus filled, it is a sign they have no 
such appetite as is here intended : and a want of ap- 
petite is a bad symptom, which, if not removed, must 
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end in the death of the patient. It is much to be 
lamented, that when God hath prepared a table for 
us in this wilderness, and given us the true bread from 
HeaveUy of which the manna was no more than a 
symbol, many who have been baptized and brought 
up to read that scripture, wherein it is written — Ex^ 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of many and drink his 
bloody ye have no life in.you*y can yet be easy under a 
total neglect of the holy comtnunion; by which they 
reverse their baptism as far as it is in their power, and 
expose themselves under a voluntary excommunica- 
tion, a sentence of spiritual death pronounced against 
them bv Christ himself, who came into the world for 
no end but to offer them everlasting life. In this 
case, the flesh is preferred to the spirit, and the little 
concerns of this present world to the great objects of 
an higher state. And to convince us that the neglect 
is unpardonable, the same persons will frequently be 
found wise in their generation, able to reason and 
draw consequences, cunning and circumspect in driv- 
ing a profitable bargain, and diligent in the business 
of their vocation, for the benefit of themselves and 
their families. 

XXI. There seemeth to be yet another shape under 
which this temptation occurs to us. The xvordqfGod 
is the bread by which man liveth : and as the Devil 
offered a stone to Christ instead of bread, it should 
follow, that he offers something to us instead of the 
words of eternal life; something which is not bread, 
but capable, as he persuades us, of assuming its ap- 
pearance an\l producing its effects. The Jews fell 
under this temptation, when they substituted the 
false wisdom of human tradition, and sometimes of 

* John vi. 53. 
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Jieathen idolatry, in the place of the divine law; why 
else did the prophet ask them — Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread * ? For we learn from 
the prophet Micah, that the false prophets who 
amused the people with lies, divined for money '\. 
Thence the prophet goes on to shew, that the true 
l^read is the revealed wisdom of God — Hearken dili- 
gently unto me, and eat ye that which is good — incline 
your ear and come unto me ; hear, and your soul shall 
live. Our heavenly Father^ if we ask it of him, will 
not give us a stone instead of this bread of divine 
knowledge; but the father of lies hath no other bread 
for his children. The wisdom he hath to commu- 
nicate, how finely soevej it may be set off with a 
pompous sound of words, and a friendly desire of de-r 
livering us from imposition, is as .unfit to nouri6h the 
soul, as a stone is to feed the body. With thia howr 
ever he hath deceived mankind in every age. The 
false wisdom of the heathen philosophy was one of 
these stones: the Jewish Talmud w2ls another; the 
Alcoran of Mahomet another; and amongst us, of 
later years, he hath been handing about a thing called 
the religion of nature, a system of deismj whose prin- 
cipal object is a God without a Christ; against which 
many are now breaking their teeth, while they ex- 
pect, on the word of a Shaftesbury^ or a Bolingbroke, 
&c. to feed their understanding. This religion of 
Satan teaches us, that the human mind can bring 
forth a Revelation of its own, much better than that 
which is vulgarly received ; that reason is the only 
sure guide; nature the only agreeable rule: fables 
which are wonderfully acceptable to the pride of 
map ; but at the bottom of them all, there lurketh 

* Isaiah Iv. 2. t Chap. iii. 11, 
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the old insinuation — Ve shall be as Gods, knmoing good 
and evil — able to dictate to yourselves, instead of being 
directed and led about like children. Such advice as 
this, expressed more at large, and in many different 
ways, makes a great figure in some M^orks of genius, 
with which they who love darkness rather than light 
are highly captivated ; and it may pass for wisdom 
now; but it will one day be exposed to all the world 
as the worst of folly, and will confound and surfeit 
the inventors themselves — Bread of deceit may be 
sweet unto a man^ because every thing will be so which 
flatters his pride, but afterwards fiis mouth shall be 
JUled mth gravel *. 

The light of revelation can alone teach us how to 
look upon sucn miserable impositions; and, when 
applied, it detects them to the bottom. Therefore, 
if any man lack wisdom, let him ask it of God, xoho 
giveth to all mat liberally ^ and upbraideth notf. If 
this bread of life is asked of our heavenly Father, he 
will give it liberally J freely, and without cost; neither 
will he upbwd us for the importunity of our request, 
but approve and honour us for so laudable a desire. 

But if we seek wisdom from the Father of lies, he 

• 

will give us a stone; and then mock at us, and up- 
braid us, for being so blind and ignorant as to mis- 
take it for bread. He tempts men only that he may 
have an opportunity of accusing them ; and it is to 
be feared, many who are now very high in their own 
conceit, must stoop at last to be derided by the Devil. 
XXII. We proceed now to the next article of the 
temptation. He taketh Christ up into the holy City, 
and setteth him on a pinnacle of the temple^ &c. What 
is this to'us.^ The Temple at Jerusalem is destroyed; 

• Prov- XX, 17. t James f. 5. 
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so that the Devil cantiot place us . there ; neither can 
it be supposed^ that he will place us ou the summit 
of any other sacred edifice. We are in no danger of 
this temptation according to the letter of it : but our 
business here is to enquire into its moral; and in 
doing thiSj we shall ^soon discover a sensCi in which 
he may bring us into a like situation, and tempt us 
to ^ presumptuous sin, which cannot be committed 
but with reference to an holy place. The sin which 
is visible at first sight, in the face of this account, is 
that of " tempting God, by leaping from his church 
'^ into the air, and defending the practice by a text 
" of scripture.* The papists say, we committed this 
sin at the Reformation : and if I thought they had 
supported the accusation with a good appearance of 
reason and authority, I would stop here to argue the 
cause ; but I apprehend little need be said to convince 
any impartial christian of the contrary \ So we may 
go on, without any interruption on this account, to 
inspect the quality of the temptation. 

The temple of Jerusalem^ so long as the legal sys-- 
tern prevailed, was the church of God, and the seat 
of his religion. But it was no more than ?i figure fer 
the time' then present^ and was accomplished in the 
christian chnrch ; that society which Christ erected 
by his own immediate act and authority, and into 
which all his followers were incorporated. If we 
would leamliow to respect this church, we must look 
to the eiiiample Christ himself' hath set w in the re- 
spect he paid to the other. At twelve years of age, 
he departed from the company of his patents, to as- 
sociate with such as he found in the temple ; which 
certainly was neither of the best nor tne wisest He 

* See Bxmarks on tlM Cof^fuional^ p. 6%. 
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expressed great zeal for the honour and decency of 
the place, when he drove out those people with a 
scourge, who there carried on a worldly traffic ; and 
he forbid any common use to be made of it*. He 
frequented the temple, as the proper theatre of his 
doctrines and his mighty works : he sat daily teaching 
in the temple^ and thither the blind and ttte lame re- 
sorted to him, to be healed of their infirmities. They 
who desired to hear him, or to be healed by him, 
found him in the temple : whence the inference is ob- 
vious, that they who would find him naw^ must seek 
him in his church. His example becomes more for- 
cible under this application of it ; because the chris- 
tian church is as much more worthy of our reverence, 
in some respects, than the Jewish temple, as the blood 
of Christ is more, precious than that of brute sacri- 
fices. But in respect to unity, charity, and obedience 
to the ordinances of God, the members of the church, 
in both its states, have been under like obligations. 

While we remain with the church, we are entitled 
to its privileges ; and while we think ourselves happy 
in the place and office there assigned us (though our 
place be only at the feet of Jesus Christ, and our office 
no better than that of a door-keeper) we. have our 
share in the promises of God, and may hope to be 
saved even as others. But as the restraints of law are 
hateful to all libertines ; so ecclesiastical rules of sal- 
vation are never patiently endured by an aspiring tem- 
per. When the Devil f^nds a proper subject to work 
upon, he takes him up aloft, and places him in an 
aerial situation above «the church ; from whence he 
will look down upon others, till his head becomes 
giddy : and when his pride hath weakened his judg* 

•Markxi.je, 
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ment (an effect it never fails to produce) he resolves 
to forsake the church of God, and leap off into the 
air; presuming on the enthusiastic notion, that the 
promises of God do not belong to him as a member 
of the church to which the promises were made, but 
to him as an individual ; and that he may apply them 
to himself, when he is become a church io himself; 
with an assurance, that the ministers of grace will be 
as much engaged to wait upon him, when he is fall* 
ing through the region of heresy and schism, as wheu 
he is conforming himself to the doctrines and ordi- 
nances of God in the spirit of .a christian. 

XXIII. The scripture is always perverted by those 
who fall into this crime of spiritual wickedness ; and 
they accomplish their purposes in these three different 
ways. Sometimes, they take a text independently, 
so as to make it militate against the tenour of the 
divine law : as that text concerning the liberty mhtre^ 
tvith Christ hath made us free* ; which if it be appli- 
cable to the religion of some who have it often in 
their mouths, must mean an exemption from the au- 
thority of his own gospel. . Whereas, if the text is 
taken with its natural dependence, it Jreeth us from 
nothing but the bandage of the Jewish lq,w. At other 
times they allegorize and explain away the literal 
part of a scriptural . precept, ordinance^ or doctrine 
so as to render both parts ineffectual : or give a jejune 
and literal sense to words which are to be spiritually^ 
or at least figuratively, understood. This latter was 
the practice of Satan on the present occasion. He 
separated the word stone from its metaphorical mean- 
ing, to change the true sense of the promise, and 
promote his own malicious intention. They are guilty 

» 

• Gal. T. 1. 
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of k like error, who wilfully separate the edifice of 
the church from its spiritual relation to God, and 
Consider it merely as a pile of stone and mortar,, that 
they might lightly regard all that belongs to it, 

XXIV, We cannot secure ourselves more effec- 
tually against this sin, than by meditating on the text 
in which Christ replied to the Devil — Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God — If we seek the protection 
and salvation of God, we must make no vain expe- 
riments, to turn his truth or his power out of their 
proper channel : if we hope to receive the benefit of 
his promises, we must be content to receive that be- 
nefit in his own way ; by the ordinary means of grace, 
his word and sacraments ; and in the church, that 
visible society, wherein alone those means arc ad* 
ministered. To invent any other method of sdva^ 
ti<m, however it may seem to be favoured by per* 
verted texts of scripture, is to tempt God; having 
first flattered ourselves, that because he hath promised 
to be with us while we arc With his church, he must 
therefore send his angels to bear us up: when wc have 
quitted Out station, and have ventured upon a flight 
through the air. 

XXV. This was the prevailing sin of the last cen- 
tury ; when a great part of this unhappy nation wfts 
intoxicated with spiritual pride. It was no unusual 
thing for the preachers and devotees of that time to 
reason with God Almighty with all the familiarity of 
Moses himself, but with none of his discretion and 
charity. Schism and sacrilege, treason, rebellion and 
murder, were promoted with an air of san/ctity j and 
the promoters themselves were the agents of heaven, 
appointed to purge the church of superstition, and 
bring in. a purer sort of religion by the methods 
aforesaid, copiously justified and recommended hy 
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impertinent applications of the scripture, which it 
would be endless to recount, 

XX VI. It having pleased God to shew us the. mi- 
serable effects of such pretensions, it will certainly 
be our greatest wisdom to recur \o the primitive S5^s- 
tem of faith and practice. The metliod may seem 
low and slavish to the fanatic and the philosopher; 
but we are taught, that God humbles a man in the 
beginning of his course, that he may exalt him in the 
end of it: while the Devil, on the other hand, raises 
him aloft at the first 3tep, that he may soon be gra- 
tified with bis downfall. Instead of following Satan 
up to the heights of pride, and standing on the pin^ 
naek^ either of sanctity or speculation ; let us abide 
by the old exploded doctrines of submission and obe- 
dience for conscience sake. When a man in his own 
conceit is become higher, andwisci*, and better than 
the church, charity hath forsaken him, and it will not 
be long before he forsakes the church : but whether 
he can humour his pride, and make such an experi- 
ment with safety to his person, it behoves him to con* 
sider very seriously before the experiment is made« 
If he hath made it in his heart,' and his worldly in-^ 
terest restrains him from putting it in practice, the 
case is little better, and in some instances it may be 
worse ; because we know not what allowances may 
be made for the weakness which arises from the ex«> 
ample of parents and the prejudices of education. 
Besides, the excluded dissenter quarrels with the 
church (or did so formerly) only on the score of it9 
discipline : but the included dissenter hath an aversion 
to its doctrines. 

XXVII. Much advice is lield forth to us by thf 
scripture upon this importaut subject; which, if col-* 
lected togetheiv will be something to this effect* 
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" If thou art a child of God, adopted by him in bap-^ 
tism, and brought to a state of salvation, be not 
wise in thine own opinion ; but, like a new-born 
*' habCj receive the sincere milk of the word^, that 
" thou mayest grow thereby : hear thy mother the 
*^ church, which hath brought thee forth unto God : 
" continue steadfastly in the apostles doctrine and fel- 
" lawship t, who themselves continued daily with one 
" accord in the temple ; neither placing themselves 
" above it, nor raising tumults within it: so shalt 
" thou dwell under the defence of the Most High^ and 
" abide under the shadow of the Almighty : thou shalt 
** receive the benefit of his covenant, and have hope 
** in the best of his promises. He shall then indeed 
•* give his angels charge over thee^ to keep thee in all 
*' thy ways ; who, afler they have borne thee up in 
•* their hands from the dangers of sin and offence^ 
*' shall cari^ thy peaceful spirit to the bosom of Abra- 
" ham ; there to rest from its labours, till it shall be 
'* perfected in the kingdom of heaven, where sin and 
'^ sorrow cannot enter, and charity never faikthP 

XXVIIl. Having now reviewed the temptations to 
be expected from the^e^A and the Devil; we are to 
examine the moral of the third and last; wherein the 
Devil offered to Christ all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them, on this condition — if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me. It may be remarked 
by the way, tfcat the Devil, who teaches men to de- 
preciate all external forms of religion, and advises us 
to worship God with the pure adoration of the mind, 
omitting the ihefFeotual ceremony of bodily prostra- 
tion, will not be worshipped so himself; but requires 
his servants to fall down, with their knees bent, and 

• 1 Pet. ii. 2. t ^^^* "• '*-• S^ *^*^» ^' ^7, 
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their fac^s directed to the earth, to signify the re- 
verence and submission of the mind by the visible 
humiliation of the body. 

To shew Christ the kingdoms of the world, he 
took him up to an ea^ceeding high mountain. He will 
lead us also from the pinnacle of spiritual pride to 
the exceeding high mountain of earthly ambition. 
The Christian, after the example of Moses, may 
climb the mountain of Contemplation, there take a 
view of the promised land before he dies : but, with 
regard to the things of this world, he will be more 
secure in the lower regions of humility and obscu- 
rity. Yet few stations in this world are so obscure ks 
to be wholly removed from the solicitations . of co- 
vetousness and ambition. Imagination is easily 
tempted to make excursions, and place itself where 
the world, with its wealth an<l its corruption, if not 
with its glory and empire, will be offered, to seduce 
it from its allegiance to the only true God. " There 
" needs not a kingdom to ruin a covetous soul; half 
*^ a one will be more, than sufficient ; an4 even thirty 
" pence would prevail on some to act as Jiida$ did for 
'^ the same poor reward." 

XXIX. If the good things of this world are really 
committed to Satan, as he hath said, it is certainly 
with this restriction, that he may bestow them ou 
those who will fall down and worship him. And as 
the world is not to be obtained yrowi him but upon this 
condition; they who will move. hell itself rather than 
go without it, will comply with the condition for the 
sake of the reward. Therefore the vice of covetous- 
ness is the same with that oi>:'idolatry ; although the 
Devil docs not appear in a visible shape with a com- 
mand to fall down and worship him. He hath many 
substitutes, besides the graven images of Jupiter^ 
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MarSj Tkor^ or JVoden^ to which the adoration that 
is paid will answer his purpose as well as if it were 
paid to himself in person. 

Certainly it is not an evil thing in itself to he in- 
trusted with the good things of this life. The evil 
consists in taking them on the terms of our adver- 
sary. They are often promised to the children of 
God, and come from the hand of God himself, who 

-giveth us all things richly to enjoy; adding this whole* 
some charge, that they who are rich in this world 
trust not in uncertain riches, but in the Uving God. 
The Devil's instructions are of another kind; he 
^ives wealth that the heart may be with it; that the 
soul and the body may be given up fbr it ; that our 
belief in God and our hope of heaven may be bar^" 
tercd away for it : God gives it to us, only to be held 
in trust for the highest purposes ; that earthly trea- 
sure well applied, may purchase for us the treasures 
of immortality. This is the way to use the world 

^without a^i^^m^ it; and thus it \s possible with God, 
that the rich man also may enter into the king^m of 
hea'cen. ' . 

When this treasure is presented to us by the Devil; 
and we are to have the world as the reward of Sin, 
then we are to turn away with scorn, and reject both 
the offerer and the offering. Our blessed Saviour 
bore the other temptations with mildness and pa- 
tience; but this offer of the world in exchange for 
an aqt of treason against God, raises his indignation. 
And every designing wretch, who treats with any 
man for the purchase of his conscience, deserves to 
be dismissed with . the sam6 sharp rebuke — Get tltee 
hence, Satan; for it is written, Thou shalt worstiip the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. He who 
refuses the power and glory of the world from Satan> 
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shall receive greatet power and eternal glory from 
God. By disdaining to receive any dominion under 
him, he shall shortly reign over him, be appointed as 
one of his judges, and shall se6 him trodden under 
his feet. 

XXX. When the mind is prepared against these 
three sources of temptation, the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil, it is instructed in the way of righteous- 
ness. But let no man think himself safe because he 
hath escaped one or two of them. He that hath 
brought the flesh into subjection, may be ensnared by 
covetousness and vain glory : and he that hath over* 
come the world and the flesh, may fall into spiritual 
pride and the condenmution of ike Deml\ To every 
particular caution, this general one must be added-— ^ 
Let him that^stundetk take heed test he fall. For as the 
Devil, after his defeat, departed from Christ only Jor 
a s^asoHj with full purpose to make a farther attempt 
upon him in his sufferings: so is- the follower of 
Christ to expect trials and dangers from the same 
quarter, till he hath given up the ghost^ and is en- ^^ 
tered into that rest, where the wicked cease from 
troubling. So critical is his condition, so subtle, vU 
gilant, an4 persevering is his adversary, that he ca J* 
not be secure, tilt be is out of the reach of tem'pta^ 

tion. Whence it is rightly said- " Be thou faith-? 

" fill unto deaths and I will give thee the crown of 

" Ufef.'' 

XXXI. On a review of this subject, these are tlw 
principal matters which occur to us. Christ hath 
been tempted for our sakes ; and we must follow him 
t6 glory through the way of temptation. Our ba^ 
tism prepares us for the trials and dangers of a wildexr* 

• 1 Tiw, iu. e. t ReT. ii. 10. 
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mess. Tlie Israelites were not brought to Canaan, 
without being proved by hunger and thirsty by the 
allurements of idolatry, by the spiritual gainsayings 
of Corah, by the power of formidable enemies, and 
by an evil report of the spies concerning that coun- 
try to which they were going. We have their ex- 
ample to give us warning, and the example of our 
master to give us encouragement. Both are neces- 
sary : the one to save us from carelessness, and the 
other from despair. Neither the love of pleasure, nor 
the fear of danger, should provoke us to ihink scam 
of that pleasant land which lieth before us ; where 
temporary tribulation shall terminate in perpetual en- 
joyment. If we are but wise enough to consider the 
issue of things, and compare their ends with their 
beginnings, we shall have a short rule of prudence, 
which by the grace of God will direct us safely 
through all the perils of this life, and shield us against 
all the assaults of the Devil. Sin betrays men, as Joel 
betrayed Sisera. She meets him, and entertains him 
friendly; she invites him, gives him drink, and lays 
him to sleep: but in the midst of. his security, she 
f trikes him through the brain, and fastens him to the 
earth. Every temptation begins with milk, but ends 
with an instrument of death: allurement comes firs^ 
and vengeance followeth after. But God observes a 
contrary course ; placipg the evening before the mom- 
ing in a moral sense, as at the natural creation. The 
ordinary custom is, to give good wine at the ^rstj and 
when men have well drunk and have lost their judg- 
ment, then that xvhich is worse : but Christ, as at the 
marriage in Cana^ reserveth that which is best to 
come last in ordei;. The Devil begins in a high strain 
of encouragement — Ve shall be as Gods — but, in the 
event, brings us to a level with the beasts that perish. 
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Religion^ on the other hand, saith — mortify^ and ye 
shall live — take a yoke, and ye shall Jind rest — be con- 
tent with obscurity, and ye shall shine as the Sun in 
the kingdom of your Father. Therefore, Blessed is the 
man^ who endureth Temptation ; for when he is tried^ he 
shall receive the Croam of life. 

XXXII. A general remark may be made on this 

subject, which may serve to rectify a specious error 

adopted ^of late years by many persons ; who pay 

small regard to the spirit of Christianity, as thinking 

it our chief duty to avoid offences against society. A 

good life, they pretend, is the best orthodoxy, And 

such as will recommend us to God better than modes 

of faith and devotion : and by a good life, they mean 

a course of moral justice betwixt man and man. But 

whatever value the Scripture may have ascribed to 

good works, it would contradict its own design, and 

oppose common sense, if it were to prefer them in an 

independent state: for they cannot exist but in a 

state of relation. Principle is the root of practice ; 

and if we would make the fruit good, we must make 

the tree good, fiut to talk of practice independent 

of principle, is to expect grapes from a tree which 

hath no root. 

The man, who can believe that God is either re- 
gardless of his condition in life, or envious of his li- 
berty and happiness, will provide for any of these by 
evading human laws, and transgressing the divine 
precepts, as often as they stand in the way of his 
pleasure' or interest. He who worships Satan in bis 
heart for the sake of worldly advancement, will prac- 
tice lying, robbery, treason, murders, and all o^ber 
evil arts which may conduce to the transferring of 
power and property from other hands to his own. 
What fightipgs and perjuries have arisen from a lust 
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of powdr ! What persecution and cruelty hatK been 
practised by idolaters agaiiist the servants of the true 
God! Spiritual pride and self-elevation amongst 
Christians will be followed by the same fatal effects. 
Let a man think himself a saint of an higher class, 
and separate himself with a pharisaical spirit, and 
then he will assume a right to bind kings in diainSj and 
nobles with Unks of iron: he will snatch property from 
the hands of thbse, who in his opinion are less worthy 
of it than himself,, and will attempt to do God ser* 
vice by oppressing and destroying those who are dis« 
pleased with his innovations. 

When these things are considered, it will seem 
neither strange nor improper, that no one of the^sins 
to which Christ was tempted by the Devil, were sins 
against society. We hear nothing about murder, 
adultery, theft, false witness, or any other sin against 
our neighbour; the temptation being conversant 
about such sins only as pass between God and a man's 
own heart. The first of them is a want of faith in 
God, as the preserver of men ; the second is spiritual 
pride; the third "^ idolatry. How few are there now, 
who make a proper account of them ! -A man may 
distrust the providence of God, despise his church, 
confound Jupiter with Jehovah, sell his conscience in 
a reputable way to the Devil ; and yet find those who 
shall think him a very rational, decent, good sort of 
a Christian. When the Serpent explained to Eve the 
grounds of the divine prohibition, he said, God doth 
kmm^ &c. and we may say on the other hand, with 
all that truth which his explanation wanted, — "The 
"^ Devil doth know, that in the day when he can perr 
" suade us to commit these sins we shall make no 
** scruple about the rest :" for these are mother-sins, 
big with the whole race of offences against civil so- 
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ciety. By these therefore all the purposes of his 
temptations are more cheaply and effectually an- 
swered. He succeeds better by sapping the founda- 
tion of morality, than by making a partial breach in 
the walls : aind many who are armed against the open 
assaults of gross wickedness, may be ruined by that 
which is more refined, and of which they do not as 
yet foresee the natural consequences : but, according 
to the proverb of the ancients, wickedness proceedtth 
from the wicked^ ; wickednesi^ of the manners from 
the wickedness of the mind ; so that if the enemy 
can debauch the mind, his temptation is accomplished; 
because such a mind will never fail to corrupt th^ 
manners. 



* 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

J[ Survey of ifie l^reoUy and Vanity of HuMn Zife: 
With, the Consolation administered by the Christian 
System tigainst b'otJi. . * 
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The mbtbility <rf Man it no where described 'witii 
iK) iMucli ptoptiety and eleg^ioe of expression, 'aks ia 
^haf p^Miag^ 1^ the book of Job^ vHbich the QhluLrdi 
Itath adopti^d^is a part elf her hurial-seroice ; fliciag 
it in ^e frohit of 'tho#e short And sotemn senttncos, 
^wfech ^Vt tdp^leA at the side of a Grave, and in 
1(rh}<!fe ^11 the poM^eps c^ language aore suminoned tb- 
•^ethcir, to Strike thb ifiinds of the hearers with cdrt- 
fmiseMLtifon, 'dievotioti> and itelf**aba9eme%it.t*-r Jftfn f/iAf 
isborn qfawomanis <f foti^ <iays and fuU cfirould^! 
He Cometh fdrPk ^s a^^ofwer^ and is cUt damn ke,Jketh 
asailkkd&u>^ Md^ontinuethnoit. Job xi.v. 1^ ^. 

•It 1^ generall^^ easier to understand any thing in.ks 
imagt than in itself, provided the image is /i^dl 
adapted; This method presents a object to ns under 
a 'COra^ieHdiuni, which, if loosely considered, wpuld 
be too la^e for the mind %o comprehend ; and might 
also be weakened by being extended. In its effect it 
certainiy exceeds ali others ; on whitth accomiti Oia- 

TOL. II. # % 
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tors, Poets, and Mythologists, who have been skil- 
ful iu their several ways, have never failed to apply 
themselves to the human mind through the inter- 
position of sensible objects. 

The relation between the visible world and the in- 
tellectual being very extensive, the most striking 
figures of speech must occur to us in that book^ where- 
in the intellectual world is best understood and cx* 
plained. 

The vanity of human life is a wide subject : but it 
is here represented to us in a short compass, under the 
two images of ^flower and a shadow. 

Man cornet h forth as a Jlawer, The flowers of the 
field rise out of the earth ; and man is also made of 
the dust. As the flower grows up, it is exposed to 
all the varieties x)f the weather; to rough blasts and 
'Clouded skies : it is driven to and fro with the wiad^ 
tLud receives upon it^ tender head impetuous rain and 
f torm from above. Man, in like manner, is frail and 
weak in his constitution, as the grass of the field; 
and from his infanoj^ is exercised with trouble.— La- 
bour of body and carefulness of mind he is sure to 
inherit: to which are frequently added the loss of 
health and strength which easily depart from him, 
^ and are not to be renewed, without the utmost diffi- 
culty and uncertainty. His temporal affairs are per- 
plexed with unexpected disappointments: nay, the 
very comforts of his life are the sources of new trou- 
|>le. If his possessions, his friends, or relations are 
d^r to him, it is so uncertain whether they are to 
abide with /jiw, or he with them, that he is exposed to 
perpetual fears and dejections of mind upon their ac- 
countj and-may really sufFei' as much, or more, from 
- his nearest friends as from his greatest enemies. And 
if his comforts and blessings can yield him trouble, 
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bis life can then be no other than a scene which is 
fidl of trouble. 

Thus exercised with the weakness of childhood, 
the passions of youth, the cares and afflictions of 
riper years, man is at length cut dawn by death. He 
cometk forth like a flower, and comes to the same 
jcnd : he grows up with a certain prospect of dying; 
as the flower groweth among the grass, only to fall 
before the hand of the mower: that is. to be cut dawn, 
"dried up, and mthered. His beauty, if he had any, 
changes into a paleness shocking to the sight If he 
had wealth, honour, and power, he sinks to the same 
level with that vulgar croud, which is daily swept 
.a,way to people the regions of Death : as the finest 
flower, when once it is cut down, loses all its colours, 
end is no longer distinguished from the common grass 
in the field. 

There i^ something so apt and natural in this image, 

-that we find it applied in many other places of the 

Scripture. The royal Psalmist in particular thus ex- 

presseth himself: As for man^ his days are as grass; 

as the flower of the field so heflourisheth. For as soon 

as the wind goeth over it, it is gone; and the place 

thereof shall know it no mare. The Prophet Isaiah 

hath spoken to the same purpose; and his words are 

followed by the apostles St. James and St. Peter. Jll 

flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is as the 

flower of ,tl^e fleld: the grass rvitheteth, the flower 

fadeth, because the Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it : 

surely the people is grass. 

But the life of man is also compared to a shadow. — 
He fleeth gs a shadow^ and continueth not. In the 
morning, when the sun rises, shadows are born. At 
first they are weak and faint ; but as the sun increases 
ia height, near the noon-day, they grow strong and 

s 2 . 
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shadorvs are stretched out, and increase s#!ft};J^ ill \}A\)l 
Ibta^h ; the monifeiit the *sun !sfets, they Vahi&hi knd 
Hkrkness isucc^fedi. 

Therfe iS nb't A mmhhi ih ^e iJ^jr, in which a sW- 
itfow is tit i*^t. Thte knn ftoW ^is first rising is hist- 
ittg ibrx'v-ai'd to Ws ^'tiiig; knd the shadow^ ttidvl 
With a n^olioh tbhtAry to that WF 'tfife «iln. As feb6fe 
aJj they Wppter ih thfeti^orhliig they begiii this p?6L 
gi^s, and lievter te^t till they vkhi^h ihtd darfchfelii^. 
Heife again we haVe another txk<^ iinag* of h^axi% 
life; which, like a shado^, h tmpty and unstiBsi^fr. 
tial : it biears thfe V6nn and figui'e of rfcimfethihg, hiik 
will deceive those who mistake it for ah fehdiiriAg SAb- 
fitance. As thfe »hadoV tehdii low^^d 'darkfcgii 
throughout the whole day^ thiari s lift is nbthihg btil 
a progress toward death. 

Every \idnr ahd ifloittfent of the d^y bring thfe tllia^ 
dow hearer tfa the night ; atati eVery stejp a tiiah tkkics 
brings hitti nearer to his grive. Such 5^ his life t ft 16 
fhosl ^regular <?6urSe : btit how frequently do** it hap- 
pen, that the Siin is hid fit)m us, aiid the heaven ovfti*- 
cast with douds in the 'middle of the day r In such 
a case, the shadow vanishes before its tihi^: ^nd taan^ 
in like manner, as frequently departs, before his piO' 
gtess i!5 half fihishefd. If the sun shines iievfer so 
bright, we cannot bie sute but that a cloud iftay ioon 
arise from some quaVter af the heaVcns, which hy ob- 
scuring the suh shall cause the shadow todeJ>art ; knd 
there arc then no more traces of it to be found than 
if it had never been. Thus in the strongesrt man, in 
whom there is ievery outyi^ard appearancie of health, 
tend a fair prospect of lofig life, some unexpected dis- 
ease may arise, SVhich in a very short time shall change 
his countenance^ and send Inm away. Many chaliges 



Iwppen in \\)^ ^^y hf tw(8cn \\m rising aft4 \h^ sc^i^J 
fif thP Wfti y^V % .existence of ^ ^\if^<yi^. d?pej;\^^ 
^tPgeth?? pn this i^ppfrt^ntj in \\\q f^cf of % sl^y. 
4n4Bi*n> liff U a^ ffutablpj iV^efieftd^ ^po^ t^ 
8it?^te flf a pefisl^ablp t^cyly, in w^jch so^e clpv^d m^j^ 
b? *nwng, vhilc 1^^ .expats nqtbingbut aco;itijiu^n9e 
of the yu|i-shin(s t^) th^ day hath fulfi|le^ its regular 
course. 

TJ)e optipi^ition qf pi9,rt^Iity is therefqF? r^preaented 
unde)* ^Q disadvantage^ b^u^ $^cl} £(s ^re refl a^il iji^r 
t^l[a^ to \\x ^Pi this descriptiQn-rT.^e coniifitb fojr{h> i^s (f 
fio^cr^ a^ is ct^f dfnvn: pejleet^af a ^had<Vf^y (^^'^ (^<?^* 
tiffii/fetk npf ; or, ^sHisfflore pla^^ily ^xpr^.sed iix thp 
piigiH5^1— ^e jZfef ^ as a shadow, qn^ sl/rmktji ^ot stUl-rr 
hi? life 19 not stationary j^t apy period of it : bi^t, |ikp 
^hp shadow upon ft sv(u-d;al^ is aWays ixioyi^g fpr^^r^ 
to the hoi^r^ pf d^r^ne^. 

\Ti ^\ ^his npthing has faieen deplafed b,ut '^\i^\ is , 
ppmmonly ki^Own : for no man can be ignorant, qf 
that, which by the experience of every day appears 
to be th^ comit^on Iqt pf all nien. Yet this is v^ry 
wonderfql, though it is very common. And let us 
now enquire into the reasons of it. 

Man was the last and post perfect of the works of 
God. The Sun, Moon, and Stars, glorious as they 
are, were placed in the heavens at the bare word or 
command of God. Trees and plants were made to 
grow upon the earth, and the various sorts of animals 
were endued with Kfe by the same word. 

But when man was to be created, there was a formal 
consultation in heaven ; and this creature came forth 
from the hands of his Maker, adorned with the injiage 
and likeness of God himself. A Spirit of Ufe was 
breathed into him, from the divine nature; he was 
made but Uttk kwer than th$ an^^lf of lijg^ht, ^nd 
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all things were put in subjection under his feet. Hoii^ 
docs it happen then, that the Sun and Moon, which 
are far inferior in dignity, retain their places and their 
glory, while man is changed, and sent away, and the 
place he possessed knoweth him no more? The oak, 
and many other trees, endure for several hundred 
years. Men were born when they were planted ; yet 
the trees thrive and flourish; while those men arc 
turned into dust beneath their roots* The Lord of 
all the creation, invested with power and dominion^ 
is afiawer that fadeth : the image of the etertaal and 
unchangeable God is a fleeting shadow. How can 
these things be? With this question the Philosopher 
is confounded; and all the wisdom of the world must 
faulter in the resolution of it. " It is the Christian 
only, who receives his wisdom from the word of God, 
that can reconcile these seeming contradictions. The 
holy Joby who was by no means unacquainted with 
the history of man, derives the cause of his miseries 

« 

• The longevity of Trees, compared with the Mortality of the 
•Planters, yields a contrast so ohvious as .well as mortifying, that it 
could not well escape the obsenration of the poets* 

Neque harum, quas colis, arbpnmi 

Ulla BacvEM dominum sequetun Hor* ' 

Esculus in primis, quae^ quantum vertice ad auras^ 
iEtherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit, / 

- £rgo non hiemes illam, non dabra, nequ« imbres 
Convellunt: immota tnanety multtasque per anntis 
Mulfa tii^iim voiixus durando swcuia vtncU, 

Georg. II. 291. 

' yi^git is happy in his choice of the Beech : for I was lately in- 
formed thaj: a Grove of Beeches, which, according tm an authentic 
Record, were cut down in the year 1666, to furnish timber (qt the 
rebuilding of London after the fire, and then replanted, are not yet^ 
in the space of 104 3rears, ttrrived to their full growth. 
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fmttk the manher ctf his hivth^^Man that is born of a 
woman^^tor by a woman sin entered info the world ; 
and sin is the parent both of the isorrows and the 
shortness of human life. 

The Psalmist, speaking of himself as a natural man, 
>saith — I was shapm in wickedness^ and in- sin hath m^ 
mother conceived me. Thus is sin interwoven with the 
Aature of man, and makes a part of his constitution 
from his very birth. The wages i^ sin is death. And 
by these means the course of things hath been 
changed: which also^ seems to be alluded to, wher^^ 
we read, that man is of Jew days; for the original 
saitb, he is cut short in his days; his life is not of 
such an extent ajs God originally designed it to be. 
There is a doctrine which seems highly agreeable to 
the Scripture, and hath been well maintained by some 
early writers in the Church, that, if man had retained 
bis innocence, his life would have lasted for a tkou^ 
tandyears^ and ended, not in death (as it does now) 
but as^ that of Enoch did, in a translation to the pre* 
sence of God as itHs manifested to the angels. 

But this privilege was forfeited by the entrance of 
jin. And it is worth remarking, that the lives of men 
before the flood were always short of a thousand years: 
Some there were who came very near to that period ; 
but not one that ever attained it perfectly. Death 
never failed to call them . away, before they had atr 
tained the life of Paradise. 

' Their lives, however, were so much longer than 
the lives of men are now (the difference being very 
great between seventy years and seven or eight bun* 
dred) that it is certain, man doth not die so early by 
any original necessity of nature. No tree planted by 
the hand of God in Paradise had out-lived him, if he 
had not transgressed the divine command. 



But no^ he iisf a toe^ with au axlatd toiih& rbotrof 

it; and k cut dowB 19 wratlv iltimg before bUHfir 

hath reached Xm its eii;teat: ^ms (aim lie scattered ^ 

ybre /^e pitj like as wlien one br^aketk, md hccoeth ln§od 

upon the earth. 

When the sentence of dealh mw firit executed 
upon the generationfi of meq, the tuuQ of their abode 
on earth was much longer than it if uow; God» wha 
remembers mercy even in his wrath» departed as little 
as might be from his first rule. But in process of 
time^ the corruption aqd widcedn^as of thfe world 
. made it necessary that the period ol" human life should 
be contracted to a much Smaller number of yefits^: 
and this dispensation^ sevele a^' it may iseem^ proceeds 
wholly from the mercy of (3od, who willeth not the 
ieath of a sinner, but is desirous that he should turn 
from his sin and be saved. The world is^ now a the^ 
atre of temptation, sin, and wickedness; and it is 
the interest of man, that the days of his pilgrimage 
in such a place should not only be few, but also that 
they should he full of trouble. For the happiness of 
'man is now to arise from his misery ; as God at first 
made light out of darkness, which is contrary to it; 
and doth generally bring his purposes to pass by sueh 
means as seem to be of all others the most unpro- 
mising; in which practice, the difference between 
the workmanship of God and that of man dothpriar 
cipally consist. How many thousands and millions 
do we see in the world, who, short as life is, seepi to 
think they have many days to throw away in idle- 
ness and vanity ? And even among those who attend 
to the precepts of the Gospel, some there are, who 

* Semotique priiis tarda necessitas 
Lethi corr^mit gradum, Hor^lib. L od. I. 
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tMnk thf Q(!tces of devotion m^y be oqiHted fi>r the 
pifcsent time, ptiomising tbemselvea som^ future opr 
portuaity of attending upon God and the conceTUft 
of their own souls. $ut let them remember, thaft 
Qod hath contracted the life of man into ao short a 
space, and made the date of his days so very uncer» 
tain, only that the Christian may he always upon his 
guard, and be prevailed upon to lose no single oppo]>> 
tunity of doing good to himself and others. 

Upon the whole then, we have nothing to com<» 
plain of. Sin and death having entered into the 
world, this is not a place for any man to set his affeo 
tions upon : and for this reason, he is cut dmion like a 
flower^ and Jk^th as a shadow. By the shortness of 
his days the number of his temptations are lessened : 
and yet, short as they are, he has time enough to 
prepare himself for the kingdom of God ; which is 
the work he is sent into this world to perform. 

Thus fer, the view we have, taken of this subject 
hath been but dark and uncomfortable. We will now 
consider it in another light: for this state, which 
consists but of Jew days, and those full of trouble^ is 
recommended to the Christian, and sanctified, be- 
cause God himself hath partaken of it for this pur*- 
pose. He also condescended to become man in the 
person of Christ, and was bom of a woman. He en- 
tered, by the same way, upon the same state we arc 
now in ; and, by the purity of his conceptioq and 
birth of the blessed virgin, renewed and restored the 
human nature. In him that sentence was accon^- 
plished in every respect, which was originally passed 
upon the human nature in general. He was oi few 
days; cut off in the prime of his Hfe. Which should 
teach us, that death may come early, without being 
untimely; and that an early death is not an evil 
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thing in itself, but is made such only by an unprofit- 
able, a careless, and an uogodly course of life. Tlie 
days of our blessed Saviour were likewise full of 
trouble; trouble of every sort; and first, that of po* 
Yerty. He was bom of mean parents, in a stable, 
among brute-beasts, at Bethlehem. 

When he went about doing good, he had not wheit 
to lay his head ; he wsls reviled and persecuted for his- 
best deeds; forsaken of all his friends, and afflicted 
to the uttermost both in soul and body : so full of 
trouble, that the evangelical prophet calls him a mm 
of sorrows. 

He came forth also as a flower^ springing as a root 
out of a dry ground; and having been agitated by the 
rough blasts of human pride, diabolical malice, and 
divine wrath, this rose of Sharon bowed itshead, and 
withered upon the cross. 

Nor was Christ unlike to his brethren, even in the 
last ^x\\c\ei—^he Jketh as a shadow and continueth not. 
The l()9th Psalm, according to the use that is made 
of it in the New Testament, is to be understood 
throughout the whole, as spoken in the person of 
Christ; who declares concerning himself in that pro- 
phetical composition — / go hence like the shadow that 
departeth. For this cau$e came he into the world, 
that he might taste of death for every man; and 
every action of his life brought him a step neai^r to 
Calvary and the Cross. In the sight of the uqwise 
his death seemed as vain and unworthy of regard^ at 
the departure of a shadow at the close of the even- 
ing. Thus did the righteous perish^ and no man layed 
it to heart. They accounted him deceitful as a sha- 
dow, an impostor, and deceiver, who pretended \o 
be what he was not 

In these things, every believer must find his Qomr 
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solation against the troubles' of life, and the fears of 
death. God himself, being born of a woman, hath 
experienced all the evils that Hfan complains of: in 
all our afflictions he hath beett afflicted: and as that fire 
had no power to bum, in which the Son of God 
walked with the three children ; so the sorrows of 
life, and the terrors of death, should nA longer be 
dreaded by the Christian; Christ iiaving endured 
them /of' thi$ end, that thenceforward they should be 
deprived of all their force. Be of good cbeefy says 
he, / have overcome the world — ^And again — he that 
heareth my wordy and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life ; and shali not come into condemn 
nation^ but is passed from death unto life. That frailty 
and misery, which man uninstructed must esteem as 
the greatest of evils, is by th^se means transformed 
into a blessing. By th6 sufferings of Christ, and his 
sacrifice for our sinS; all the sufferings of his ser- 
vants are sanctified ; and we may now say— Ac that 
hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin. By an 
act of infinite wisdom, the misery of man is thus 
turned into a medicine. Man^ born of woman, is 
now born of God: he that was of few days, is now 
made a living member of that great High-Priest, 
who hath neither beginning of days, nor end of Life; 
and may lift up his head from this state of trouble, 
in expectation of new heavens, and a new earth, from 
whence all sorrow and sighing thall flee away. The 
ilower that is cut down shall spring up again from 
its root that lies buried in the earth ; yea, it is not 
quickened, eaxept it die: and the shadow that de- 
parteth shall be again renewed by the rising of that 
Sun of righteousness, which shall go down no more. 
Such is the view which the Scripture hath set be- 
fore us of this great and important subject— the un- 
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whieh, asi we see (what8Q«Y«it the w«*4 thiaflesW OT 
^e l>evU may suggest tft the cq»tr^i?y) tfeei-e Iti qo 
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Christ, and a Ufe ordered- ^<^Qwdulg to the precepti 

f)S it Qur days being f^w a^d evil he i? the. .flaly 

wise ;tnd happy maA, who bath th* gfa?e. ?<^ ^fi «««• 
ji<^ th&n as ta app^ hi^ h&urt itoip "wis^fw ; su^b yi\^ 

^in, as will guide hini in sftfety* through this. WPfH 
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Our toatUfTi teacher nb to look upoh Death ias the 
greatest of fevHs { thfei-e being pirated in thie breast 
Vf feV^y iMatt living k love (k Life and dread krf 
Deaitfc 5 ihtrtfuAt the lAan, who gives hitaself tiip to 
thfe *«eiays ^f this W6rld, drivfeB from him the thought 
6f Diedth, as la bit'ter lii^redient, whioh would rendeb: 
fev^y ♦ctrp df earthly pleasure hot worth the tastibig. 

8ut ilAis ! it is k thin^g that ttiust and will he 
ttK>ug*ht of; for it is the portion of every child 'q£ 
AdaYti^; ^h^, bitter as it ia, the surest way to mak^it 
ttwite feit«di* in to Itve and atct without the remem- 
brance of it. JSut hi ^ho renders this s abject fe- 
miliar to his mind> and examines it by the light'of 
tlie ScriptaiiB, has it in his power (with the grade of 
Odd) 1!o tehange the >nitnre of it, and turn its bitter- 
ness into sweetness. Nay, it is eVeh possible for him 
to desir^e that hs a blessing, which in itself is naturally 
atur^e, and justly regarded 'as such by the greater 
part of mankind. , 
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We have an example of this in the Apostle St 
Pauly who desired Death as j^r better than life ; not 
better in itself, but better to him in his circumstances, 
lamina straight^ says he, bettvist twoy having a de^^ 
sire to depart and be with Christy which is far better. 
The reasons upon which he proceeded in this case 
Vill be M^orth our considering ; for if we reason as he 
did, and follow the example of his faith, no doubt 
is to be made but that we shall conclude and deter- 
mine in the same manner. And when this bitterness 
of death is conquered by the understanding, this life, 
so long a& it lasts, will be less interrupted and better 
worth the possessing. 

I must allow indeed tliat a person, who brings 
hhnself to thi» frame of mind, will be more serious, 
and have less enjoyment of that noise, and madness, 
and folly which the world falsely calls by the names 
of mirth and happiness. But this I will be answer- 
able for, at the same time, that he will gain more 
(happiness than he loses,^ even in this life. It may be 
:hard to convince any person of t^is; because humiin 
life is never well understood but by those who kx^ 
back upon it. Wiiile the imagination is crouded with 
untried objects, and the judgment over-ruled by paa- 
sioQ, the whole prospect is falsely represented : But 
at the hour of Dwtii, men are undeceived by the ex- 
perience of their past life; and all those vain shadows 
diss^pear, which used to dafken and deceive ^the 
understanding. 

Let us enquire then into the reasonableness of the 
Apostle's choice in wishing rather to depart than to 
abide in this world. 

This will appear « plainly enough, if we examine 
what his l^e w^as, and what his death was like to be: 



Itk otbef wprds^ what he hmt by^ living, and what 1m 
^Hras likely to gmn by dying. 

We shall fiod by what goes jnimediately bdx>re tfa^ 
words in whicb, he expressed his desire of departing, 
that when he wrote this Epfistle to the Philippians^ 
he was in a prison at Rome for preaching the Gospel 
of JesUs Christ : with allusion to which be aays, ^I 
tree in the^csh^ this is thefrmt of my lapour. I was 
appointed a teacher of the Gentiles, to. turn tbeoa 
firom the power of Satan unto God. I haye preached 
unto tbem in season and out of-^season ; I have, com* 
passed sea and land for the salvation of souls,^ and the 
* honour of him that put me into the ministry : I have 
laboured more than the Husbandman for bis bread, 
.the Miser , for his gold, or the Sinner for the gratifica- 
.tion of his lusts : and what is the fruit of it? This 
dungeon in which I am conBned, and these chaiiks I 
wear upon my feet — If I live in thejfiesh, this impri- 
sonment and bondage is tlte fruit of* my labour. 

On another occasion he describes his life in tlx& 
miniAtry a3 a course of labour, stripes, >scourgingi, 
shipwrecks, hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness,, 
poverty and persecution, weariness and painfulness of 
body, with constant care and perplexity of mind. 
And speaking elsewhere of himself and his brethren, 
he applies to tliem that passage of the Psalmist-^^i^or* 
thy sake are we killed all the day long, we are accounted 
as sheep for the slaughter. 
' I think he also affirms of t^e Christians of tho|& 
days that they were introduced to a sort of Death by 
the conditions of their baptism : they were baptized, 
not for the dead (as the English gives it us) hut for 
^ ..jfarn? themselves; that is, n^* men thenceforward alive 

* The Greek preposition vwy is not usually taken in this ^ense ; 
hut it doth not appear why it may not b« to taken, as tha Latin pro 
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Wktb &od, but dead to the Wdtiod of lAse Mtii M 
whom riches, and honour^ and ploatare v^ttto I^Jsitatud 
l^otec to whom tiye wwld Was crudfiedi ^nd they 
mM the woiidv And of hiin««lf \tt piiftitukr he 
S{yeakk under the tame JSgure-*^/ prtOest b^ your H- 
jmsc^ which I hMe in Christ Jems ^r Lord, I^He 
)daily. All the priYnitive saints had the siame opi&iim 
«tf themMivtes ; and IgfUttius had k Way of exprei^ifi^ 
it with an ambignity in which'the^^ is a iftiAgnl^r fcI^ 
^noe-^B^ £^; tT^^^tm%'^--'My LoiUs is crucified. 

Tlimi We ai« prevailed to determine upon t^e ctiM; 
idi'e^dy; that it Wais l)etter to dte ohccy thain to die 
tvery day. And this perhaps Wotild ht ttue, if deatli 
were con^idcrcfd h^hAj as a deliverance froth tftiflpbiial 
-fcvils. Bnt the Apostle does not ai^e ih tbitjcflrtitt- 
ner : be does not say, I am weary of tay life, ftad 
Wofuld be jgohe dt any rate ; as som<e •despferatfe pW)^ 
havie said in their hiearts, and acted accordingly, by 
laying on violent hands^ "and Ending them^lWfe * 
*i6t as they could out 6f the wdrid (Whicfh in this 
Ihiserable age is a prevailing feshion with rich '^ttd 
poor) : but he compares the present and fiitiiTe tbge- 
tiber^ and then gives his jndgment upom thi? wholfe^ 
1 desire fo depart ^tnd io he wkh Christ. Tb *d^fi is 
tone thiiig ; to be with Christ is anothet'. And Ibis 
latter was tlie object of the Apostle's desire : hte gave 
the preference to death, for the sake of those blessed 
things to which it would certainly introduce him; 
<he chief of which, and under which di thfe test are 
occluded, is the Sodety of Christ. WheA our IWd 
%iade that promise to the expiring Malefactor oh the 
Cross, this day shalt thou be with vie in ParaStsCj we 

in these expressions— jwo sive se gerit — he behaves at if he were « 
Qitmu^pro MHO laquerii-^yoM speak um a man of fiense.< 
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may be in some doubt about the meaning of the word 
Paraducy but we all believe that, by virtue of this 
promise, that man was immediately translated from 
the misery of the Cross to the enjoyment of peace. 
The company and presence of the Saviour of the 
"world would of itself constitute a state of happiness. 
While he was conversant here below, he said to his 
disciples and followers — Blessed are the eyes, which see 
the things which ye see — Many prophets and kings have 
desired to see the things which ye see, and have not seen 
them. And if those Eyes were blessed which saw 
him darkly through the veil of mortal flesh, when he 
sat upon a Colt, the foal of an ass, and made his 
entry into the earthly Jerusalem; what must th^ir 
portion have been, who saw him triumph over prin- 
cipalities and powers, and enter upon all the glories 
of his spiri};ual kingdom? 

These are the things, of which the Apostle s faith 
gave him a prospect, when he said, / desire to depart 
and to be with Christ. 

If we now compare the present with the future, as 
he did when these words were first written, our pur- 
pose will be answered at once. His life then, so long 
as he continued in the flesh, was a state of labour, 
his departure would bring him to a state of rest. His 
feet were bound with chaitis, and his body shut up 
in a prison ; but his chains and his body also would 
then be left behind, and his Spirit set at liberty for 
ever. While ^e lived, the Holy Ghost witnessed ia 
every place, that imprisonments, bonds, and afflictions^ 
awaited him ; at his death, that Paradise, which he 
had already seen in vision, would be ready to receive 
him. Here he was tossed about upon the waves of 
the sea, and those of a more tempestuous world; 
there, he would be above the reach of all storms and 
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troubles. Here he was company for felons and ma- 
lefactors in 'a Jail; there he would meet with pro- 
phets, saints, and angels. Here he was apprehended 
and tried at the pleasure of outrageous Jews an^ un- 
believing Heathens ; there he would find the Almighty 
judge of Jew and Gentile his best friend, his advo- 
cate, and his Saviour. Here he lived a d:dli) death; 
there he would enter upon the enjoyment of Ufe, with- 
out end and without interruption. These things being 
weighed in the balance together, he determined wisely 
^nd truly — to die is gain — / desire to depart and to be 
with Christ. 

But if the matter is so clear, how is it that we hear 
him complain of being in astj^ait betwixt two? Was 
there any doubt that Death Would be better to him 
than life? Or did his faith fail upon a nearer view 
of that dark and untried passage, which leads from 
this world to the other? Neither of these things 
happened to him : hiis choice was not a doubtful one, 
nor did liis faith fail him ; but to his honour it must 
be confessed, that an higher principle got the better 
of it. Like a tender father dying before his time, and 
anxious for the safety of those he is leaving behind, 
the wife of his bosom, and a family of children not 
yet grown up and able to provide for themselves; 
even so did this blessed Apostle consider, how neces- 
sary his presence was for the benefit and direction of 
the family of Christians but lately added to the 
Church by his preaching, and not yet established in 
the faith — therefore he checks his desire in the fol- 
lovving words — nevertheless to abide i?i thejicsh is more 
needfuljoryou. For the good of his brethren (or ra- 
ther his children) he receded from his own wishes, 
and was content, for their sakes, to renew all the 
. labours and sufferings of his ministry, and to put off 
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the enjoyment of heaven itself. His desire to depart 
was that of a spiritual man, whose affections had 
lifted him above the world and the flesh; and w^ 
jnaf^ thiBfk it impossible for him to soar any higher, 
after such a declaration of hi^ faith and hope : But he 
himself hath taught us, that charity is above them 
both ; therefore his best thoughts and desires were 
over-ruled by this divine principle. 

It ma}' now be useful to show, that every true 
Christian hath reason to judge in the same manner 
with the Apostle, and wish rather to depart and h^ 
with Christ than to abide here in the flesh. 

It is not the lot of private Christians in these days 
to be stoned, and imprisoned, ^ and shipwrecked, 93 
St. Paul was. But nevertheless they are exposed to 
afiSictions, and trials, and dangers, more than enough 
to make the argument complete. For so long as the * 
Christian abides here in the flesh, his bodily part is 
subject to that curse and penalty, which sin has un- 
happily brought upon the works of God. * He is a 
part of that creation^ the ^hok of which groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together. This burdeq extends to 
man and beast : yea the very elements themselves are 
disordered with^re and hnil, wind and storm, ful- 
filling the commands of an offended Creatqr. 

From this common law of vanity the Christian is 
no more exempt than other men — ourselves also (saith 
the Apostle) which have the Jirst fruits of the Spirit, 
eoen we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
' adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body. If we 
9pen our eyes to take a view of the world, it will ap- 
pear like one great Hospital, ^abounding with spec- 
tacles of sickness and misery ; some pining and wast- 
ing away with consumptions; others labouring for 
breath with an asthma, or shaking with a palsy, or 

T 2 
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tortured with the insupportable agonies of tbe stone. 
Some have lost their sight ; others, what is more pre- 
cious, their reason and understanding: manysare 
bowed down with the hopeless affliction of incurable 
cnseases ; and if some amongst us feel as if they were 
now in possession of their strengthy kt them wait 
awhile, and they will soon find it changed into- hr 
hour and sorrow. 

So much for the body: but the mind is of greater 
account. The soul of man is lodged in the body, as 
in its tabernaqle or dwelling; but such a dwelling of 
clay, as we now inhabit, serves rather as a prison to 
shut up and restrain the faculties of the understand- 
ing. The Soul in its own nature is sharp and pierc- 
ing; but while it abides here, it is like a sword rust- 
ing in the scabbard. It is formed for reason and re- 
flection, but the more it muses upon many things, and 
gives itself up to those pleasures that are afforded by 
the contemplation of truth, so much the more is it 
pressed down by the corruptible body in which it is 
confined. It would understand high things, and fly 
up as an eagle toward heaven; but it is like a bird en- 
deavouring to take wing, while a weight of lead, tied 
to its feet, still brings it back again and confines it 
to the earth. 

Such are the evils which the Christian finds within 
himself. If he looks xvithout himself, he sees a world 
in all respects like an howling wilderness, full of wild 
beasts readv to devour^ him. 

Tiiere is &r/flrw, XhdAroaring lion, always seeking his 
prey about the Church and amongst the servants of 
God. There are Wolves in sheep's, and sometimes 
in shepherd's clothing, stealing away and worrying 
the iiock of Christ. There are Foxes, subtle and 
false teachers, and seducing Spirits in all shapes, 
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ready to corrupt his mind, and draw him away from 
that faith which would otherwise lead him to salva- 
tioiW There are wild Boars, rooting up the vitieyard 
of the Lord, tyrants and persecutors oppressing his 
servants, and laying' waste his heritage. 

If we look to his body, that is exposed to the se- 
cret treachery of the dissembling friend, and the open 
violence of the declared enemy. His soul is subject 
to deadly and destructive lusts of the flesh, the dan- 
gerous allurements of world)y vanity, and all the 
suggestions of that grand seducer, who brought death 
and misery into the world. His goods are exposed to 
the greediness of the extortioner, the violence of the 
robber ; his lands and houses to overflowing rains, 
fires, and all misfortunes. His good name is open, to 
slander, his person to contempt and injury. His 
brethren should be his support and strength, but are 
often his betrayers ; and the best comforts of his life 
do rarely or never fail to be the sources of much 
sorrow and vexation. 

These things are common to all men ; but many of 
them are more common to the good man than the 
evil, and some of cthem, are peculiar to him. Many 
are the troubles of the righteous, said David; and the 
way to heaven is through many tribulations. Christ 
bequeathed as a legacy to all his disciples peace 
amongst themselves, but tribulation in the world; 
and he that is a Christian indeed must expect to find 
it. Therefore afflictions are more common than death ; 
• Enoch and Elias escaped the latter; but none was ever 
exempt from the former. Nay, they are more com- 
mon than sin itself^ which hath laid hold upon all 
men; for Christ lived without sin, but not without 
sorrow. 

Labour then is a^ law to all that have Adam for 
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tfeeir father, and Crosses are a curse npoti all that* 
have Eve for their mother. Biit all these misferies are 
at once relieved by death. The bond-slave is set at 
liberty, and the captive exile loosed from his chain : 
the brow sweateth not, and the heart careth not any 
longer. The body defieth famine, sword, and pesti- 
lence; and the soul is out of the reach of sin and 
temptation. 

Tlie primitive Christians were so sensible pf these' 
things, that they had a way of expressing them all 
in one word by calling their death an exodus ; mean- 
ing by the application of this term, that death was 
to them what the ejcodus, or departure from Egypt, 
was to the Israelites; who, when they were brought 
' to the passage of the Red Sea, had Egypt on this 
side, and Canaan on the other; the Land of Promist 
before them, and the home of bondage behind them. 
Of this latter we have had some prospect in what hath 
already been said; and now let us examine, as well as 
we can, what the former is. 

Here I am authorised b}^ the Scriptures to affirm, 
that the soul of a Christian, when it is departed from 
the flesh, does neither fall into a state of insensibility, 
hor enter upon that perfect enjoyment of which it 
will partake after the resurrection of the body. Out 
Saviour argued against the Sadducees from that ex- 
pression in the Old Testament, lam the God of A bra* 
ham, the God of IsaaCy and the God of Jacobs that 
these Patriarchs were yet alive, because God is not the 
God of the dead^ but of the livings for they all live 

iinto him. 

Thus may we more clearly argue from many decla- 
rations in the New Testament, particularly that of 
St. Pfiuly ff^^ ^^^ willingy I say, and confident, rather 
U be absent from the body, and present with the Lord. 
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Now as Christ said, God is not the God of the dead 
but of the living; so must we say, Christ is not the 
companion of the dead, but the companion of the 
living. Therefore, if the dead are xvith Christ, as the 
words expressly inform us, they are and must be 
alive ; alive in Spirit though they are dead in body, 
according to the tmth and meaning of that promise 
— he that Vweth and believeth in me shall never die. 

The place in which they live is called Paradise: 
what it means we cannot know exactly ; nor did the 
Israelites understand the nature and productions of 
the land of Canaan. When they packed up their 
knead ing-troughs in Egypt, they had heard of the 
land to which G^d was calling them out, and knew 
it to be a desirable place ; therefore they set out with 
confidence and pleasure at midnight, though not one 
amohgst them all had ever seen the country they 
were going to. Their forefather Abraham had obeyed 
the call of God under the like doubtful circumstances, 
and he tvejtt out not knozving whither he went. Thus 
much We know, that when Lazarus was carried by 
Angels to Abraham's Bosom^ and when the penitent 
thief was conveyed to the presence of Christ in Pa- 
radise, they went where every Christian, who is no\^ 
"struggling with the difficulties of this mortal lift, 
would wish to be. 

If we could look but for one moment into that 
place, I am confident \ve should think of little else 
all the days of our life; and if God were to com- 
mand us to make our way to it through the midst of 
a fire, we should venture upon the experiment, though 
we were sure to leave our bodies burnt to a cinder in 
"the midst of it 

If it was better, then^ for Lot to leave the city of 
Sodom, and for the Israelites to leave the poUutiou 
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and m'yifery of Egypt ; it is far better for the servant 
of God to depart and be with Christ, than to abide 
here in the flesh. 

If we would apply the preceding observations to 
any good purpose, they should move us to consider^ 
without the loss of a single moment, to what place 
and to what state Kath will translate us. We all 
have a departure in view, as St. Paul bad ; and every 
man, who is not past feeling, will be in some straight 
when he reflects upon it. It will depend upon our 
present choice, whether we shall afterwards be pre- 
sent with Jesus Christ and his faithful Apostle; or 
with Satan and Judas^ and the rest of his enemies. 
It is a happy thing so to depart, as to b^ absent from 
the body, and present with. the Lord: but it is more 
miserable than words can express, or heart can think, 
to depart from this world of ignorance and vanity to 
another of darkness and torment. 

There are too many who live in wilful ignorance of 
the Christian faith, in the neglect of God's worship, 
in idleness and drunkenness, in fornication and adul- 
tery, in evil speaking, slandering, and blaspheming. 
When such men reflect upon their own conduct, they 
niust have sense enough to know, that if death over- 
takes them in such a course, it cannot possibly con- 
vey them into the presence of Christ. It is shocking 
to imagine, that the Angels of light should take upon 
them the office of carrying a worthless and odious 
soul into the .i?ompany of that Almighty Being, in 
whose presence iniquity is blasted, as wax melteth 
before the 'fire. 

Perhaps they may flatter themselves with objecting* 
that Christ, while he was here upon earth, was mer- 
ciful aird compassionate to all, to Jews and SamaritaiVi^ 
to publicans and harlots; insomuch that his enemies 
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upbraided him as the friend if publicans and sinners. 
This is very true ; and the best of us all can hope to 
be saved under no other character than that of sin- 
ners ; but we are to remember withal, that the sinners, 
to whom Christ shewed himself a friend, were such as 
first listened to his word, and th/5n washed his feet 
with the tears of repentance. 

The Apostle himself was once a blasphemer and a 
persecutor ; nay he calls himself the chief of sinners; 
but after he had embraced the Gospel, he knew no- 
thing but Jesus Christ and him crucified: his life was 
thenceforward unspotted, his labours more abundant, 
and his sufferings above measure ; therefore his death 
was a passage to life, and his departure from hence a 
translation to the presence of Christ. God, he tells 
us, had mercy upon him for a pattern to those who 
should afterwards believe in him to life eternal. And 
his example is a glorious proof to all sinners, that the 
grace and blessing of God upon their own sincere en- 
deavours may open for them a way to life and immor- 
tality. What we are now, that great Apostle himself 
once was, a man striving against the infirmities and 
temptations of this mortal life ; what he is now we 
also may be, through the help of God and the merits 
of our blessed Saviour, who, when he had overcome 
the sharpness of deaths opened the Kingdom of IJeaven 
to all beUevjsrs, 
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APPENDIX 



CONCERNIKG THE 



INTERMEDIATE STATE. 



XHE \(^ords of St. Paul having given me occasion in 
one part of this tract to insist on the doctrine of the 
Scripture concerning the intermediate state^ it may not 
be unseasonable to carry on our inquiry a little far- 
ther. 

Eusebius describes a species of heretics in Arabia^ 
who maintained that the Soul dies with the body* 
and lies in that state of Death till the Resurrection. 
Orige7i, in whose tiiiie these heretics arose, was sent 
to reason with them upon the subject; and prevailed 
so far as to bring them over to a voluntary recanta- 
tion. Yet this Arabian licixsy (as it is called) hath 
been occasionally revived since the Reformation, par- 
ticularly by the An'tbaptists^ according to Edxvards 
inhis G a ?7g?^ana, Part 1. p. 22, and Part II. p. 14, 15. 
A modern writer, now living, hath taken as much 
pains to uphold and recommend it, as if it were the 
chief object of a Christian's hope ; and the Author of 
the Confessional, who thinks with every man that 
thinks against the Christian Church, cries up his 

• Vid. Euseb, EccL Hist. lib. vi. c. 36, an. 240, 
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doctrine as a most ingenious discovery. But the hope 
of mental dissolution is an hope which agrees best with 
the inclinations of sensualists and reprobates. I 
know a man who comforts himself under a course of 
adultery in his old age with this persuasion, thdX when 
we are dead^ we are all one as if ive were dogs. He 
means, that we siiik into a state of insensibility. 

If this doctrine were examined by the light of 
Reason alone, it would be found repugnant to the 
most generally- received principles of human Philo- 
sophy*; and it is certainly inconsistent with Revela- 
tion. The Scripture hath taught us, that there arc 
two different principles in the Christian, distinguished 
by the names of the outward man and the inward man; 
the latter of which may Be increasing in vigour, whiles 
the former is hasting to its dissolution, 2, Cor. iv, 16. 
The inward principle is that which is horn again in 
baptism ; and, being horn of God^ is of a divine na- 
ture. Consequently, whatever may be said for ot 
against the natural immortalitif of the soul, this prin- 
ciple catinot be subject to death in common with that 
nature which is bom of the flesh. 

The body is also described as the clothing of the 
Spirit; so that the soul is with respect to the body, 
^frhat the body itself is with respect to the garment 
that is worn upon it: in conformity to which expres- 
sion, death is described as Xht putting off o^ ihthoAy. 
Therefore, as the man, who puts ojfF his clothes, doth 
not al^o throw off his body, and lay it aside with his 
clothes in a wardrobe ; so neither doth the Christian 
at his death put off his spirit to sleep in the grave 
with his body. It is the dust only, the earthly part, 

* Haec vero sive a meo sensu post mortem abfutura sunt, sive, Ut 
$apientissimi homnes putaveruntf ad uliquam animi met partem pertif 
nebuntf &:c. Cic. pro Arch. 
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which returns to the earth, while the Spirit returns 
to God that gave it. If both are supposed to sink into 
death together, there will be no sense in that distinc- 
tion— ^/zr not them that can hill the io^— ^because 
men in such a case are able to kill the soul just so far 
as they kill the body : and as they both will rise at 
the resurrection, the soul will have no privilege left 
but what is common to the body; so that our Saviour's 
distinction, instead of being the source of any com- 
fort, will have no meaning. The soul therefore is not 
dissolved with the body : and that it may subsist in 
a state of separation from the body, and actually does- 
80 subsist after death, is plain from the words of St. 
Paul; who observes concerning Jiimself, when he was 
caught up to the third heaven, that whether he was 
in the body or oitt of the body^ he could not tell. But 
there could have been no possible doubt, unless he 
had been well assured, that the soul might be taken 
out of the body and still retain its sensibility. The 
same Apostle, in one of the most weighty and strik- 
ing passages of the New Testament, places the spirits 
of Just men made perfect amongst the other spiritual 
and invisible members of the heavenly Jerusalem or 
invisible Church; such as the livi?tg Gody Jesus the 
Mediator^ and the innumerable company of Angels. 
Commentators in general, without any view to this 
argument, understand the spirits here mentioned as 
the souls of good men separated from the body: and 
the word rtliXuvfAivm may well be rendered, who have 
finished or perfected the course of this life. ^ 

This Arabian Philosophy was therefore no part of 
St. Paufs religion: and God forbid that it should 
have been ; for then the confident hope expressed by 
himself, in common with all the other ancient and 
modern Martyrs of the Church, who died in the faith 
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of Christ, and under the assurance of being present 
"with him after death *, would have been a delusion, 
like that of the Turks, who die fighting for their ab- 
surdities and blasphemies^, in hope- of an immediate 
translation to a sensual Paradise. 

I have here said nothing concerning the appearance 
of Moses and Elias in an intermediate state of Glory 
at the Transfiguration of Christ: because this, and 
many other facts and 'expressions of the Scripture, 
will offer themselves to those who consider the sub- 
jec5t more at large f. 

Ditton, in his book on the Resurrection^ hath an^ 
Appendix on Matter's thinkings wherein he argues 
very solidly against the Materialists, a sort of Phi- 
losophers, to whom the Arabianists are very nearly 
related ; the death of the Soul together with that of 
the body being a necessary consequence of Mate- 
rialism ; and it doth not appear to be consistent with 
any other principle. The Anabaptists were sensible 
of this, who, to prove ^their notion, affirmed that 
God made every part of man of the dust of the Earth. 
Men have generally concluded that the Substance of 
the Soul must be spiritual because it thinks ; and that 
it must be immortal because it is spirittuiL So far as 
the Scripture is concerned, this Author pronounces 
all the Advocates for the Sleep of the Soul to be either 
Deists or Sceptics; for which reason he doth not 
argue with them as Christians^ but as an eccentric 

* One Wishart, a good man, who suffered under Hen. VIII. had 
been charged with this heterodoxy, but affirmed it at the stake to be 
k slander, and that he was assured his Saul should he immediately with 
Us Saviour. Collier's EccL Hist. vol. ii. p. 206. 

t See Bp. Buir^ Sermon on Acts i. 25. and Viexo of the Times. 
Vol. ni. p. 250, &c. against Dr. Coward, who wrott largely on the 
iiAOrtality of the Soul, in 1707.* 
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species of Philosophers: the matter, in bis judgment, 
being too plain in the Scripture to admit of any dis- 
pute. Yet they, who plead for this gloomy philo- 
sophy, are persuaded that nothing but the prejudice 
and bigotry of the age hinders it iwm being gene- 
rally received : a persuasion as groundless as their phi- 
losophy itself. 

Some Arabians are commonly supposed to have 
been the first amongst Christians who asserted the 
SouVs mortality : but it was certainly a member of 
that monstrous System, which came very early from 
the School of Valentine; because I find it very dis- 
tinctly refiited by Irenaus^ who has an excellent 
Chapter under this title — Resurrectio nobis pronussa ad 
^irttus naturaliter immortales referri non debet ^ scd a^ 
corpora ex se mart alia. Lib. v. c. 7. 
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DISSJERTATION III. 



COMMENTARY 



ON REV. XIV. 13. 



Jn which the Nature of Death is farther considered. 



The power of Sin is too manifest from the uni- 
versal corruption of the world ; and the dominion of 
Death is the certain and visible effect of it. 

These two articles made a great figure in the Re- 
ligion of Heathenism ; the ground 6f which (»o far 
as it can be separated from Tradition) was little more 
than an experimental knowledge of Sin and Death. 

In the primitive temptation, whtn the Devil moved 
us to eat of the forbidden fruit, he pronounced a 
knozvledge o^ good and evil as a consequence of the act 
of disobedience. 

As he was a Liar who made this promise, it is little 
to be wondered at, that one h^lf of it hath fallen 
short. The knowledge of good (whether virtue or 
felicity be understood by it) is hidden from us : and 
the knowledge of eoilj that is, of the evil of sin, aiid 
the evil of pjmishment, is all that is now left to us. 
Nothing is more common than for great liars to mak^ 
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great promises ; because a promise, which is nerer to 
be made good, costs nothing. The Devil therefore, 
who has ends to serve upon us, is never wanting in 
promises ; but whoever takes his word will find him- 
self miserably disappointed in the end. By his per- 
formance in this first instance we may judge of him 
in every other : for though he can transform himself 
into all shapes, he will never be able to speak ^the 
truth under any one of them. To counteract the il- 
lusions of this evil Spirit, the New Testament brings 
with it a mice front heaven^ assuring us that the Dead 
are blessed*. Our first parents were persuaded by the 
voice of Satany that an act of disobedience would 
turn a Man into a God; this voice informs us, that 
faith and obedience will turn death itself into a Bless- 
ing. Which two declarations differ as Truth and 
Error generally do. The former is flattering and 
plausible, and finds immediate credit : the latter ap- 
pears strange and contradictory, and cannot be as- 
sented to, till many prejudices are overcome, many 
difficulties removed, and a deliberate enquiry patiently 
submitted to. Errors are as cheap and as thriving as 
weeds in the field ; but Truth is the fruit of labour 
and self-denial. The different value of each is sure 
to be determined by their issues; but folly hath no 
patience, and therefore takes things according to 
their first appearance. 

The blessedness of the dead is one ofthe Christian 
Paradoxes, which cannot be cleared up and justified 
without a patient investigation : for it must be 
granted, that Death, in its own nature, is not a 
blessing but a curse. When the Creator surveyed the 
works of his own hands, he pronounced them all to 

* Rev. xiv. 13. 



/ 
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he good; audit is declared, upon Jtliother occ^tsiDn, 
that Jbr his pkasuPe they are, and were created. Rev. iv. 
Therefore it is not his pleasure that they should be 
destroyed. Biit Death is the destruction of man, the 
most excellent of the visible works of God; which 
destruction is as strong an evidence of the divine dis- 
pleasure, as the creation of man was an instance of 
divine goodness. I^ think any person must be sen- 
sible of this, who compares an healthy living body 
with a dead corpse; iii which the eyes, thai were 
formed for seeing, are grown dim and sunk into the 
head ; the hands and feet, that were made for action, 
are become stiff and motionless ; the car, wopderou^ly 
framed to judge of sounds, now insensible of every 
impression; the heart, which never rested since it 
Was created, now cold and silent as a mass of clay ; 
Ihe blood, which used to flow through the veins, and 
iSpread life and warmth to every part, now congealed 
and frozen up to the fountain-head; the head, the 
seat of sense and understanding,, now ready to be 
filled with earth and worms. Let any 'person con- 
templalte such a shocking spectacle as this, and He 
"Vrill be iti little dangpr of error when He comes to 
argue and conclude upon it. 

. Hence death, in itself^ can be considered only as 
an evil ; indeed the greatest of temporal evils : all the 
lesser evils of pain and diseases lead to this, as the 
waters of springs and rivers fall at length into the sea. 
Death is also a curse upon the mind as well as the 
body ; it keeps men in a stale of fear and dread, and 
consequently of subjection and servitude. The re- 
membrance of it is a bitter ingredient, which poisons 
the comforts of human life. It is like those poisonous 
wild gourds, which, being shred among:st other 
wholesome herbs, rendered them all unfit for nourish- 

YOL. II. U 
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.meht. The heathen shewed the distress and bondage 
of mind, under which they laboured upon this ao' 
count, by uttering the most doleful howlrngs and la- 
mentations for their dead friends, cutting and mang- 
ling their flesh, and shaving their heads after a su- 
perstitious fashion. Even good men have been struck 
with anxiety and consternation at the prospect of ap- 
proaching death. The pious Hezekiah, when visited 
by the prophet Isaiah^ and forewarned of his end, 
turned himself to the wallj and prayed^ and wept sore. 
Isaiah xxxviii, 3. The holy Psalmist likewise ex- 
pressed the emotions he was sensible of in such words 
as these — My heart is sore pained within me^ and the 
terrors of death are fallen upon me. Fearfulness and 
trembling are come upon me, and horror hath over^ 
whelmed me. Psalm Iv, 4, 5. Yea, Christ himself, who 
was the most perfect of all men, did yet, as a man, 
feel within himself these terrors of death, and prayed 
to the Father that the cup might pass from him. 

But, besides all this, Death is a shame and dis- 
grace to our nature ; and that because it is a punish- 
ment. In the punishment, or rather persecution, of 
"the innocenty there is no shame; but punishment, 
when it is the consequence of guiltiness, is shameful 
in the eyes of all mankind. There is something hate- 
fuly which the most compassionate beholder cannot 
abstract from the notion of a malefactor; for which 
reason such are separated from the society of men, 
and committed to the filth and darkness of a dungeon- 
Now the death of every man, though it may seem 
natural, is really neither more nor less than a judicial 
execution, because it is the penalty of disobedience. 
And as all sin is filthy and abominable in the eyes of 
God, death and pollution are so nearly related, that 
the old law pronounced every dead corpse unclean, 
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and not fit to be touched, without the subsequent ce- 
remony of a formal purification by water. We know 
very well that this was designed as a moral lesson to 
purity of mind and manners. Notwithstanding 
which, there must have been also a sense and pro- 
priety in the letter of the law. 

The s^blutions of the heathens at their funerals had 
probably the same original, and the same meaning : 
at least with those who were wise enough to consider 
the sense of their own ceremonies. In the practice 
of burning their dead, they seem also to have been 
sensible, that the death of every man is penal; an ' 
effect of sin which they meant to expiate, and of di- 
vine wrath which jthey desired to pacify, by a religious 
offering of every dead corpse ^s a sacrifice to the in- 
fernal Deities. Their whole Ritual was in a manner 
made up oi- expiations* ; and the ceremonies, which 
were superadded to the act of burning the dead, ex- 
press such an intention plainly enough. This will ac- 
count for a remarkable expression in Virgil^ on occa- 
sion of the funeral of Misenus: for why should the 
pile be called an altar^ unless the body was laid upon 
it in the way of a sacrj/ice ? 

—festinantflentes, ARAMque SEPULCHRI 
Conger ere arbor ibus, cceloque educere cert ant. 

^neid. vi. 177- 

If all this be true, the question arises, how can 
death be a blessing? For the understanding of which, 
it must be considered, that what hath been here said 
relates to the death of the natural man^ or child of 

* See AUxand. ab Alex. lib. v. c. ^7* This general thirsting after 
expiation may be sufficient of itself to justify that expression of the 
prophet coaceming the MesiiMh, where he calls him the dciirt of alt 
nations* 
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Adam. The death of 2^ Christian is andtber thing t 
and to teach us this, the Scripture hath added 
" Blessed are the dead^r^m henceforth:'' that is, irom 
the mediation of Jesus Christ, ^nd the publication of 
bis Gospel. 

Death is not now a punishment, because it is not 
an instance of ^divine vengeance. As the penalty of 
sin, it was inflicted upon Christ, who offered himself 
a Sacrifice. Upon his head the iniquities of us all 
were laid ; as the sins of the people, according to an 
institution of the Mosaic law, were ordered to be laid 
upon the head of the yearly Sacrifice. In his person 
they were required and visited by the divine wrath ; 
and if his sacrifice was a satisfactory atonement, then 
it must follow, in the words of the Apostle, that there 
is now no condeirmation to them that are in Christ Jesus» 
Their death is not a banishment of the Spirit from 
the divine presence, but a returning of it to God that 
gave it. That door, which seems to shut them out 
of life, and separate them from the living, admits 
them into the society of the Father of Spirits. There* 
fore, 

2. Death is no longer a reproach to us. All the 
Shame, that could possibly attend it, Christ took 
upon himself, that it might no longer be any disgrace 
to his disciples. He was numbered with ti^atisgressors, 
and was content to die the death of a Malefactor. 
He bore the shame as well as the pain of the Cross. 
And thus by the ignominy of his death, and the righ- 
teousness of the person who endured it, our death is 
made holy. His death was infamous in the sight of 
the world, that ours might be acceptable in the sight 
of God. In a word, he submitted to such a death as 
was pronounced to be cursed in its kind, that our 
death might be blessed. 
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As to the impression of the terrors of death upon 
the imagination, he suffered all the horrors of mind 
the wrath of God could raise within him, during his 
bloody sweat in the Garden, that he might be touched 
with thefeeUng of our infirmities. From this his ex*- 
perience we have an assurance, that he knows how 
to succour us under the like trial: and may every 
faithful Christian, in his last hour, find the refresh- 
ment which those sorrows purchased for him ! 

Neither is death now to be regarded as a destroying 
of the works of God ; because the future Regenera-- 
tion of the body is ascertained by the fact of our 
Redeemer's Resurrection. He who was the first-born 
from the dead, an heir of life in his own right, hath 
secured the same right of inheritance to all the par* 
takers of that nature in which, and with which, he 
entered upon his glory. 

When any man is taking down a building, we do 
' not look upon this as the act of a destroyer, if the 
design is to erect a better building upon the old found- 
ations. This, God he thanked, is the gracious pur- 
pose of our dissolution. The weakness of death leads 
to the power of the resurrection ; corruption is the 
way to incorruption, mortality to immortality, dis- 
honour to glory. We know thaty if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle be dissolved^ we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

But now we are to observe it, as a main article of 
our present subject, that this blessedness of death is 
not general to all mankind, though the Christian re- 
demption is all-suflScient and universal in its nature. 
It is not said absolutely — blessed are the dead; but 
blessed are the dead rchich die in the Lord. A Christian 
life, then, is the only introduction to a blessed death. 
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Without that, no hope nor encouragement can be 
gathered from any passage of the Scripture. To £a 
in the Lord, signifies 1. to die a member of his mys- 
tical body by baptism. Upon which consideration 
we -arc persuaded, that infants, being baptised, and 
dying in the state of infancy, are translated to the 
kingdom of heaven ; as certainly as the infants of the 
israelitish people were carried over Jordan into Canaan 
(a figure of heaven) without any preparatory trial in 
the wilderness. 

If they live and grow up, the conditions of sal- 
vation change as their capacities change; insomuch 
that the same baptism, which is sufficient to save an 
infapt, is sufficient only to condemn those who might, 
but never do, get any farther. As the Christian ad- 
vances in life, there must be other evidences of his 
spiritual union with Christ : for as by baptism he is 
born to a new state ; so by faith, by a partaking of 
the other sacrament, by prayer, and by a godly life, 
it must appear that he liveth in him unto whom he 
was born again ; leading the rest of his life according 
to that beginning of it, at which he renounced the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 

For 1. it is written, the jtcst shall live by faith: 
whence the great end the Apostle aimed at was to xvin 
Christy and ht found in him, not having his own i^igk- 
teousness which is of the law, hut the righteousness which 
is of God by faith. 

Then, 2. it is necessary that our union with Christ 
should be confirmed by the other sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper ; for without this, he himself hath pro- 
nounced, that we have no life in us. But this cannot 
be true, unless the man, who wilfully neglects the 
communion, may thereby lose what he gained in his 
baptisnQ, 
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JPrayer is another sign of our abiding in Christ, 
Where the Spirit of adoption is, it will be employed 
in supplication to God, who, as a father, bestoweth 
gifts upon his children that ask him. If a man lives, 
he breathes : And if the Christian lives by the Spirit 
of God, the breath of prayer will be a never failing 
sign of it Whence it is rightly declared, that ij any 
man ham not the Spirit of Christ , he is none of his :. 
he is disowned, as a dead man^ who is no longer 
reckoned a member of society. 

And lastly, an holy conversation in godliness and 

honesty must insure the privileges of our Christian 

membership. We must be like our Master in temper 

and behaviour; acting with the simplicity of the 

sheep, instead of that worldly disposition, which is 

best expressed by the deceit and subtlety of the Fox. 

If any man is in Christ JesuSy he is a new creature : 

he hath put off the old man, with his pride, and his 

malice, and his covetousness, and hath put on the 

new man. The image of God is restored in him ; for 

he is created after God (that is, according to that 

image of God which Adam lost) in righteousness and 

true holiness. Again St. John saith, He that abideth 

in him ought so to walk as he also walked: which is 

agreeable to Christ's own declaration — He thatabideth 

in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth mu^h fruit. 

From all which this short inference naturally occurs, 

that to live fruitless, is to die hopeless. 

If we examine this matter more attentively, it will 
appear, that the blessedness of those, who die in the 
Lordy is said to consist chiefly in these two par- 
ticulars. 

1. That they rest from their labours. 

2. That their works do follow them. St. Peter in- 
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stiacts us that we are all strangers and pilgrims in 
this world : and what doth the traveller hope for but 
rest at the end of his Journey? The life of man i3 
represented to us in a very particular manner by the 
adventures of the Israelites in their passage from 
Egypt to Canaan. Till it pleased God to look upon 
their condition, they laboured under a state pf cruel 
.bondage, in the service of a merciless and atheistipal 
Tyrant, whose chief delight it was to harra3s and op- 
press them. Under a like tyrannj^ every man is born ; 
and would continue in it for ever, if the same God, 
who brought his people over the Red Sea, did not 
vouchsafe to translate him from the dominion of 
Satan, by conducting him through the waters of bap 
tism. When the people had. passed safe over thfj spa, 
and were encatnped in the wilderness, how many 
temptations, difficulties and dangers had they X/o 
struggle with, under the exercise of wHioh, they wan- 
dered about for forty j^cars ? In like manner is tha 
life of a Christian full of labour and trouble. He is 
assaulted with divers lusts and passions which war 
against the soul. If he hath any concern for the 
glory of God and the salvation of men, the over- 
flowings of ungodliness must of course harrass and 
vex him, so as to render his situation like that of Lot 
in Sodom. If he lives long, infirmities and sorrow? 
bend him down every year nearer to the earth out of 
which he was taken. The primitive Christians, be- 
sides their ordinary labours of temptation, sorrow, 
and infirmity, were exercised with the sharper and 
bloody trials of persecution; flying from city to city, 
to avoid the rage of blinc^ed Jews and blood-thirsty 
heathens. From all these troubles death set them 
free; whence, as it was observed in the preceding 
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Dissertation, they called their death an Exodus*: no 
other word could so aptly express their happy trans- 
lation from labour to rest, and from bondage to li- 
berty. How glad were the Israelites, when they saw 
tlie fruitful hills and vales of the promised land 
stretching away before their view on the other side 
of Jordan, when all the trials of the wilderness were 
past, and their tedious journeying* and encampments • 
brought to a conclusion ? How glad ^as Lot^ wheu 
he had escaped from the execraUle Sodom, and found 
a peaceful refuge in Zoar ? How happy is the Mer-r 
chanty who, having been tossed upon the waves of 
the sea, and in danger of wship wreck, finds himself at 
last safe in tlie port? So happy is the soul, which 
hath taken its flight from these regions of sin and 
sorrow ; which, having died in tJie Lardy is admitted 
to the enjoyment of light and peace in that interme^ 
diate state of Paradise, to which Christ himself de- 
parted while his body lay in the giave; and where 
the Saints both of the old and new Dispensation rest 
in the bosom of Abraham ; expecting that great day, 
when those gates of heaven shall again Ibe opened, 
through which the King of Glory entered after his 
ascension from the earth. What man, who considers 
the labours of this life, and dares look forward to that 
rest which remainethfor the people of God^ what man, 
I say, can refrain from wishiug, in those words of the 
Psalmist — Oh that I had wings like a dac€j for then 
would I fee away, and be at rest I 

But, God knoweth, all men are not in a conditioti 
to utter such a wish as this, being discouraged by 
that second consideration — their works dofolUnv them. 

* So St. Peter calls it, £p. 11. c. i. 15. on which Grotiui remarks 
'^hk eziitus^^tfro^w per Mum ex £gypto* 
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In this consists the blessedness of those who die in 
the Lord, that none of their good works will be lost 
or forgotten in the sight of God. The tears of their 
repentance, their prayers and devotions, their patient 
suffering for the truth's sake, their deeds of mercy 
and charity, all these things are now noted in the 
book of God, and shall hereafter be remembered. 
Then will they have honour, whom the world de- 
spised ; Angels will celebrate the acts of those con- 
querors in the cause of God and - of righteousness, 
whose lives the fools accounted as madness. 
^ Every difficulty, which now meets us when wc 
consider the lot of a righteous man, will then be 
cleared up. If he hath served God in a low estate 
here, he shall theja be held in honour. If he hath 
promoted peace upon earth, and met with nothing 
but hatred for his good will, he shall then be owned 
amongst the children of God. If he hath delighted 
in works of mercy, and received nothing here in re- 
turn for ihem, he shall then receive, what all the 
powers upon earth cannot bestow, even the forgive^ 
ness of his sins; and, having shewed mercy, shall find 
mercy at the hands of God. If he hath suffered 
shame, loss, or persecution of any kind, for righte- 
ousness' sake, ^the kingdom of heaven, which God 
will permit him to claim as his own, will infinitely 
more than balance the account. Therefore, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, from henceforth : 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their la^ 
hours, and their works do follow them. 

The Church being like that net, which was cast 
into the sea, and gathered of every kind both good 
and bad; this Essay may fall into the hands of very 
different readers, some of whom arc in the Way to 
those blessings which the Saviour of the world hath 
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ia store for them, and whose works^ through his merits^ 
will justify them in the great day of retribution. 
There are others, whom Death, whenever it shall 
come, is not like to translate to the region of the 
blessed, and whose works will follow them, only to 
bring them into everlasting confusion. The drunkard 
may now vaunt himself, and scoff at the terrors of 
death and judgment. If his profane jests, and all 
the horrible oaths that are intermixed M'ith them, 
were written down upon paper, and f-epeated in pub- 
lic before his face, he would be abashed, if his sober 
reason and senses were about him. What will be his 
confusion then, when all his expressions, from the 
heaviest of his blasphemies down to the lightest of 
his idle words, shall be exposed before men and 
angels? How will blasphemy appear, should it be . 
rehearsed in the ears of a sinner, and confronted with 
the tremendous Majesty of the Almighty, seated 
upon the clouds of heaven, with darkness under his 
feet, the noise of thunder rolling through the skies, 
and flames of lightning flashing round about him ? 
No man should be so weak as to imagine, that I am 
dressing up this sight, to make it terrible : for all the 
words we can bring together will never describe one 
half of the terrors of divine vengeance, or paint the 
, amazement of those, to whom conviction shall come 
when the day of repentance is gone. Now then let 
them consider, that they have an account to give ; 
that their most secret actions are noted, yea, and the 
very thoughts of their hearts registered in heaven. 
Now let the covetous remember, that all the unjust 
gain he hath been heaping up will be left behind him; 
while the deceit and oppression, with which he got it, 
will follow him into his grave, and stick close to his 
dust| and rise again to meet him in the day of judg^ 
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ment. Cursing, swearing, lying, cheating, debaucli^ 
ery and drunkenness, are now looked upon as the se* 
Teral ingredients of mirth and jollity ; but what will 
they be then ? I*or if any man accepts of such com- 
pany in this world, it will follow him into the world 
of Spirits, and cry after him for vengeance. 

Thrice happy then is he, who, in the days of his 
health and strength, before the evil days of age and 
weakness have overtaken him, hears that celestial 
H)oict of the Evangelist, Blessed are the dead.which die 
in the Lord^ Sec. daily sounding in his ears, stirring 
him up to farther degrees of faith and devotion, and 
keeping him ever mindful of that last great Account, 
which can be rendered supportable by nothing but a 
timely preparation. 
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I. iNO man can make a right use of the life which 
G od has given him, unless he understands the nature 
of it. There is a general mistake among mankind, to 
which we all are witnesses, and yet are in danger of 
falling into it every day : and when it hath once got 
possession of us, our own strength is not suffici«nt 
to cast it out. This life is no more than a passage or 
journey, yet we take it as a settlement ; and when we 
have taken it for such, we use it as such : we use it 
as what it is not^ and consequently vve abiese it. This 
abuse must lead us to misery and ruin ; for no man 
can find his happiness in contradicting the will of 
God. The Scripture assures us, that God willeth not , 
the death of any sinner ; and it is equally certain, on 
the same principles of his mercy and gbodness, that 
he takes no pleasiire in the distress and disappoint- 
ment of any of his creatures. According to our own 
narrow and selfish sentiments, he ought to give us 
such V things as are most desirable and pleasant in 
themselves: but instead of these, he gives us what 
is best fof us under our present circumstances; be- 
cause he looks farther than our own limited powers 
and disordered passions will suffer us to do. Our 
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(rf banishment : and this representation of it will 
take away ranch of our eagerness after its enjoyments » 
If the mind is tender and sensible, it will take but 
little pleasure in the possession of those things, with 
ftrhich it would be highly entertained, if it were at 
pea<?e in its native land. While it is sighing for what 
is distant, it can have no relish for what is present. 
When the children of Israel were led away into cap- 
tivity, and spent their days by the waters of Babylon 
and the trees that adorned their banks ; others might 
have been delighted with the prospect, but thei/ could 
only sit down and weep. The remembrance of Sion 
was always uppermost in their minds : so that while 
their Assyrian companions were full of mirth and 
music, probably on some occasion of public rejoicing, 
or some religious festival, and required them to join 
in it with one of the songs of their own country, they 
could only reflect with sorrow and bitterness, how im- 
proper it was to join with idolaters in their worship, to 
intermix melody with their heaviness^ and to sing the 
JOord's sang in a strange land; that song, with which 
their hearts had been delighted, while their eyes were 
also dazzled with the splendors of their own Temple, 
and their Nation happy in that favour of God, which 
they knew not how to value till they had lost it. 

IV. But if we repember that Death is the penalty 
of disobedience. Life Avill appear to us under a still 
farther disadvantage; and our .passage through it will 
be the journey of a condemned criminal from the jail 
to the gibbet When a man is taken out of prison, 
and led forth to his execution, though he may be 
carried to it by the farthest way, the terrors of his 
mind are not lessened by so inconsiderable a relief; 
the fatal spot is present to his imagination from the 
first to the last step of his journey. 

VOL. IT. X 
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Though his limbs are in their full strength, his eye* 
sight perfect, his respiration sounds his appetite good; 
yet this one consideration takes up all his attention^ 
that he is upon the road to his Death. If we were 
to hear a person under these circumstances talking 
about indifferent subjects, or laughing and jesting; 
or if we should see him anxious about the colour of 
his clothes, or attempting to drown his senses in 
strong liquor ; we should be shocked at the impro- 
priety, and lament that the poor infatuated wretch 
was so insensible of his condition. Our conduct 
would surely be better than it is on many occasions, 
and <^ur appetite for dissipation would be checked, if 
we had the sense to remember daily that this is our 
own case ! that Life is the road to Death, and that 
every step we take brings us nearer to it: that our 
vanity and attention to pleasure, is so far from being 
an argument of our sense and spirit, that it is in fact 
a strong proof of »our stupidity ; that it is all no bet- 
ter than the amusement of a condemned criminal for- 
getful of his execution. This may pass for a gloomy 
consideration, a sort of doctrine which will hardly 
be received : it disagrees so much with the passions 
and prejudices of men, that we are apt to reject it 
with scorn, as invective and not representation. Such 
is the way of the world! there hath always been too 
much room for that reflection of Moses — Oh that they 
were xvise^ that they understood this, that they would 
consider their latter end! 

V. The wisdom of God saw how necessary it was 
to keep bis servants attentive to the condition of their 
tenure here upon earth; and therefore his providence 
threw them into an unsettled way of life, whence 
fhey might with certainty collect, tliat this world 
was not to be the object of their affections; that 
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earthly happiness was not proposed to them as the re- 
ward of their faith, and that they ought to look for- 
ward to another Life for the proper place of their 
ahode. The greatest favourites of heaven, were of 
all men the greatest strangers upon earth : and the 
Scripture holds out their examples to us, that we 
may prepare ourselves to be followers of them who 
through Jaith and patience inherit the promises. The 
4)romise of an inheritance was first offered to Abra- 
ham : but no sooner had he received this promise, 
than he was called away from his country and his 
kindred[^ trusting to the word of God for a land after- 
wards to be revealed to him. When God ha^ con- 
ducted him to the land of Promise, the apostle (in 
the eleventh chapter to the Hebrews) tells us, he so- 
journed in it as in a strange country (a place which 
did not belong to him), dwelling in tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same pro* 
mise: for he looked ybr a city which hath foundations^ 
whose builder and maker is God. 

Of the land promised to him as an inheritance, he 
had actually no possession ; not enough to set his foot 
upon, that he could call his own ; insomuch that he 
was under the necessity of purchasing a burying- 
ground for a sum of money of Emmor the father of 
Sychem. We read in ' the book of Genesis^ that his 
Sims Isaac and Ishmael buried him in the cave of Mac- 
pelah^ in thejield of Ephron the son of Zohar the Hit-- 
tite^ which is before Mamre ; thejield which Abraham 
purchased of the sons of Heth ; there was Abraham 
buriedy and Sarah his wife. These circumstances, so 
exactly related, may seem to be scarcely worth a 
place in the Bible; but we learn from them this im* 
portant truth, that Abraham, the father of the church, 
a man distinguished from all other men as the friend 
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of God, the first elected heir of all his promises, was 
a pilgrim upon earth, and died without receiving any 
possession in it, more than a small spot to be occu- 
pied at his Death. Then at last did he begin to take 
possession of it: to teach all his children, that the 
Righteous hath hope in his Deaths and that tiiis world 
is not Xvorth their enjoyment : if it had been such, 
God would have given it to Abraham, 

VI. The Patriarch Jacob, who shall be the subject 
of our present meditation, was conformed, in his 
way of life, to the example of his forefather. In his 
youth he fled from his brother, and served many years 
as an4iireling under a hard master. When he wanted 
a spot of ground to erect an altar upon, he purchased 
it, as Abraham had done before him. He was the 
heir of the promised land, yet lived only as a stranger 
there so long as he dwelt in it : and at a time of his 
life, when his grey hairs were nearly brought down 
to the grave with sorrow, he went down into Egypt. 
When he was introduced to Pharaoh the king enquired 
after his age : and the answer he makes to this ques- 
tion is worth our attention — The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage are an himdred and thirty years: ftxv 
and evil have the days of the years of my life been^ and 
I have not attained unto the days of the years of the 
iif^ of wy fat hers y in the days of their pilgrimage. If 
we had beheld the figure of this venerable old man 
when he was brought before the king, and had heard 
his words, we should have thought his advice worth 
listening to: let us think it so now, and weigh it ac- 
cordingly — Few and evil have the days of the years of 
my life been — He had lived an hundred and thirty 
years; and does he dall these hw\ fexvf To us who 
look forward upon such a space of time, it may ap- 
pear long'^ but to him who looked back upon it, it was 
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short. Take the oldest man you can meet with, and 
ask him whether his life seems to have been short? I 
dare promise you what his answer will be. And if 
you were to ask him also,, whether it seems to have 
been vain and empty? here again we may judge what 
his answer would be, unless his head too should be 
empty : for every wise man, after he hath tried hu- 
man life, hath reason to pronounce, as Jacob did, that 
the days of it have been evil: as to Jacob himself, 
the case is plain to those who consider his history. 
He was twenty years in the service of the hard-hearted 
JLabanj his kinsman. In the day the d?*ought consumed 
him, and the frost by night ; and his sleep departedfrom 
his eyes. His mind was agitated with the terrors of 
Death When he was about to meet his savage brother 
EsaUj and his bod}^ was maimed in a mysterious 
struggle with an angel. In after time, he was afflicted 
by the unnatural offence of Reuben ; disgraced by the 
cruelty of Simeon and L&ci ; wounded to the heart 
by the untimely Death of his favourite Rachel in the 
midst of a journey ; bereaved of his comfort after- 
wards by the supposed loss of his beloved Joseph ; 
terrified with the apprehension of losing Benjamin; 
distressed by a famine, and called away at an hundred 
and thirty years of age to a strange country, when 
he was rather wishing to be released from the burthen 
of life. Surely we must allow that the days of this 
man were evil. He calls them the days of his pil- 
grimage^ and with great propriety ; for he was never 
settled any where, till his Death. In the last stage 
of his life, he lived in a state of dependence on one 
of bis sons, to whom he owed the very bread that he 
eat. It is said, that Joseph nourished his father and 
his brethren^ and all his father's household with breads 
according to their families. In £gypt» a strange and 
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idolatrous country, he died ; and the journey of his 
funeral at last concluded his pilgrimage : he was car^ 
Hedover into Sychem^ and laid in the sepulchre that 
Abraham bought for a sum of money. 

VII. Such was the Life, Death, and Burial of this 
holy Patriarch. In his life he was a distressed wan- 
derer, at his Death an alien, and a pilgrim even in his 
Burial. What shall we say to these things? was this 
man forsaken of God? certainly not: for every step 
of his Life was under the special direction of an ex- 
traordinary providence. He died without receiving 
the inheritance which had been promised to him. 
Did the promise therefore fail? we have an answer 
to this question from the apostle, who assures us, that 
this same Jacob, with the other Patriarchs, died in 

faith^ not having received the promises^ but having seen 
them afar off^ and were persuaded of them and embraced 
themy and confessed that they were strangers a7id pil- 
grims on the earth. They knew the promise of God 
was secured to them, and signified their hope in it 
by the manner and place of their Burial; so that 
being dead they yet spake of it, and their holy ex- 
ample is speaking to us at this day. When Jacob 

^ was about to die, he took a solemn oath of his son 
Josepli, that he would not bury him in Egypt^ but 
carry him out of Egypt, to lie with his fathers in 
their burying place, Joseph^ in like manner, before 
his Death, gave commandment concerning his bones ^ that 
the children of Israel at their departure should carry 
them up from Egypt, and bury them in Canaan. 
What could make these men so anxious about the 
place of their Burial? this world is lost to a dead 
man : and if his body must be turned to dust, what 
difference could it make whether that happened in 
Egypt or in Canaan? what could they express by 
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this ceremony of their Burial, but that they still de- 
pended upon the promise of God, and were ftilly per- 
suaded, that even Death itself could not cut them oft' 
from the enjbyment of it? To signify this hope, 
their bodies were translated from the house of bond- 
age to the- land of promise. The place of their 
Burial is a testimony of their faith, which shall last 
till the day 6f their resurrection. When the last 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be summoned 
from every quarter of the earth, where shall the an- 
gels of heaven gather up the bodies of these men, 
but in that land, where they knew tlieir Redeemer 
would be manifested in the latter days; and to which 
he shall return, when the last enemy of his church 
shall be put under his feet? Animated with this 
hope, they were enabled to bear all the changes of 
human life: they were contented to live as strangers 
in a land, of which they had a grant from heaven 
itself: when they were absent from it, they had no 
desire of returning to it in their life-time : all they 
wanted, was a small spot of ground, wherein to ex- 
press, by their Burial, their contempt of the world, 
and their hope of a resurrection. There they were 
all buried; and there they lie unto this day, expect- 
ing the time when God shall visit them ; and their 
.bones so deposited by an act of faith, shall flourish 
again out of the dust. 

VIII. Thus much being said on the life, death, and 
burial of Jacob, let us consider what we are to learn 
from his example. 

As we are the spiritual children of Jacob, and the 
heits of his faith ; it may be expected, that God will 
treat us also as strangers upon earth; that he will 
lead us through many changes, and teach us, by fre- 
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quent interruptions, that this world and its happincsiJ 
are not the proper objects of our desired. 

This lesson is as needful for us as for our forefathers: 
and though the almighty liand of God may not be so 
visible and open in the conduct of our lives as of 
theirs, yet his agency may be as real in the one case 
as in the other. And it will be our duty to resign 
ourselves, as they did, to his disposal. Shall we ac- 
count it an hardship, if Providence shall at last con- 
vince us, that the favour of God is more valuable 
than the praises of men? that the improvement of 
the spirit is preferable to the gratification of the flesh? 
that the salvation of the soul is better than the health 
of the body? that Glory in Heaven is more desirable 
than enjoyment upon earth? If we are persuaded of 
these things, we shall gain more than the v/hole world 
can bestow upon us, and lose nothing but shadows 
and visions which cheat us with imaginary forms, 
and fly from us while we endeavour to secure them. 

ft/ 

If death finds us possessed of our errors, and bereaves 
us of them against our will, he will plant sorrow and 
remorse in the place of them. If we humble our- 
selves under the hand of God, and part with them 
freely, peace and hope will immediately succeed 
them ; and they arc the only blessings, of which we 
cannot be deprived either by the uncertainty of life, 
or the certainty of death. We cannot pronounce 
upon any man's happiness till we see the end of him : 
his death is the index to his life. We count Jacob 
happy, notwithstanding all the travail and sorrow of 
his life, because he never forsook God, nor was ever 
forsaken l)y him. If we would be like him in our 
latter end, we must follow the example of his faith 
while we are alive. We must depend upon the pro- 
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mises of God, as he did ; and regard tins world only 
as a passage to a better. Let us examine our own 
Ixearts then, and sec what account we can give of . 
ourselves. 

IX. Do we witness the same good confession ? that 
our present life is no better than a pilgrimage ? that 
the days of it are few and evil ? that therefore, laying 
aside our confidence in things piy^ent, we ought to 
place our hope and our affections on things to come? 
Do vf e not rather declare by our actions, that we have 
chosen things temporal instead of things eternal? 
that this world is to be used, as if it were to last for 
ever ? that the one thing needful is the improvement 
of our estates ; and the one thing excellent the en^ 
joyment of them? Are not these; the principles by 
which men (I had almost isaid Christians) are now di- 
rected ? why else do we sec them hunting so eagerly 
after pleasure, grasping at wealthy or soliciting ho- 
nour ? When our Saviour preached against worldly 
wisdom, the Pharisees derided him because they were 
covetous : this worldly Spirit had got possession of 
them, and soon turned them into complete infidels. 
That gain is Godliness, is now the ruling principle of 
the whole generation of Jews, and they stick at no- 
thing to promote it. If the spiritual sons of Abra- 
ham are influenced by the same principle as the na* 
tural, they may call themselves Christians^ but they 
will be so like Jews that we shall scarcely know the 
difference ; and their uncireumcision will be counted for 
circumcision^ in a sense quite opposite to that of the 
Apostle. What comfort can such men receive from 
the prospect of an heavenly Canaan ? What relief 
can they find under any of the troubles of life ? What 
pleasure can they take, in meditating upon death? 
The whole subject is to them.no better than sideath^^- 
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head, placed in the way only to spoil their mirth, and 
interrupt their prosperity— rTherefore they drown the 
remembrance of it, and fly for refuge to desperation 
itself; betaking them to that maxim of the Atheist 
— Let m eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

The faith of Jacob inverted this Proverb, He rca- 
soned thus — If to-morrow we die, it is not worth our 
while to make pro^i^ion for the flesh ; nor to run the 
hazard of eternal damnation for the momentary en- 
joyment of sin. He could find pleasure in meditating 
upon death. Out of that well, dark and deep as it 
may appear, his faith could at all times draw up tlie 
waters of life. The nearer Death approached to him, 
so much the more did the prospect brighten before 
him : and at the last, we behold him departing in 
peace, with prayers and blessings in his mouth. We 
see his body translated by an act of faith, at his own 
pioud request, to be laid with his fathers in the sepul- 
chre of Abraham, and there resting from its labours, 
till it shall be summoned to enter into the joy of its 
Lord. 

X. Here let us stop awhile, and imagine to our- 
selves that we stand in the field of Sicffcm, looking 
at the cave of Macpelah, and reflecting on the holy 
family buried within it. — 

That the days of th^ir pilgrimage are passed away 
as a vision; themselves turned to dust, with nothing 
now before them but a spiritual and eternal world ! I 
am sure we shall not think the worse of them, because 
their condition here was unsettled, and they were led 
about by the hind of God as strangers in the earth. 
The only way to form a true judgment of any man's 
condition taken altogether, is to think upon him a 
little when he is laid in his grave. While he is alive 
we are cheated with a false opinion of him : our eyes 
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are smitten with the splendor of his greatness, or our 
pride disgusted by the poverty of his appearance. But 
in Death, there is an end of all delusion : and though 
we may find ourselves disposed to flatter those who 
have the most of this world (however they come by 
it), yet we shall generally agree in praising the dead 
who were rich in faith ; like those who were buried 
with faithful Abraham. From them let us turn our 
eyes to ourselves. Our life is a pilgrimage like theirs: 
the days of it will soon be passed away, and nothing 
remain for us but things eternal. While our mind is 
thus intent upon our mortality, and the next world 
open to our view, it will be natural to cry out, as Bor 
laam did, when he saw the camp of Israel, in ^^hich 
were the bones of Joseph travelling over to Canaan ; 
O let me die the Death of the righteous^ and let my last 
end he like his! But let us consider, that if we would 
die the Death of the righteous, we must lead the Life 
of the righteous : there is no other way. If we fol- 
low their faith, it will lead us to the same end ; and 
though we are not buried in the same spot of ground, 
we shall rest in the same hope. The whole earth, or 
any spot of it, is a sepulchre Vhich will safely pre- 
serve the christian against the day of visitation. It 
has been purchased, not with a sum of money paid 
by Abraham or Jacob, but with the price of Christ's 
innocent blood; and hath this resemblance to that 
cave of Abraham, and that potter s field spoken of in 
the history of our Saviour s passion, that it is a place 
to bury strangers in. So that although the ground 
was cursed for the sin of than, yet through the merits 
of Christ's Death, this privilege is reserved to the 
christian, that he possesses it as a resting place, a bed 
wherein the saints may rejoice in hope of glory : and 
the earth will last no longer, than till it hath per- 
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fbnned the office, first of ke^ping^ then of deUwting 
tip its dead : a doctrine, which as it gives us a coin* 
fortable prospect of Deaths so it yields us an admirable 
letoon while We are alive; teaching us not to throw 
a#ay too much of our regard upon a world, whose 
best use and highest honour it is to answer the end 
tof a sepulchre^ ; 
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I. It hath been universally allowed, that there is a 
natural resemblance between Sleep and Death. The 
Roman orator observes, that Sleep is the image and 
Jigure of Death * ; and one of their poet^, lamenting 
a friend who died in his youth, complains that a per-* 
petml Sleep f had seized upon him. Stobaus, in his 
Moral C'oUections, tells us of one, who when he lay 
in a drowsy state upon his death-bed, and was asked 
by a friend huW he did, made answer, " Sleep is going 
to deliver me up to his brother J." 

But the relation between Sleep and Death must 
needs have been very imperfectly traced by those, 
who could view the subject only on the darker side. 
The Egyptians indeed seem to have applied the dor- 
mant state of some insects to the survival of the soul 
after the death of the body ; and the allusion, if I 
understand it rightly, was ingenious , and elegant; 

• Cic. Tusc. I. 38. 

t Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor ur^et. Hor. Od. I. 24. 

X Stob. £cl. vt^i ^atalt. 
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though I have met with no authority whereby it 
might be shewn how far they carried it. 

JL Thfi tran^ormation of the several species ~of 
Caterpillars, thjrough their intermediate st^te of sleep 
to that of their splendid investiture in the spring, 
when they come forth from their wintqr-quarters in 
the condition of flies, is a fact well known to every 
observer of nature. It is worthv of admiration, that 
a creature, still preserving its identity, should pass 
from the baseness of the worm to the agility of a 
bird ; one while crawling upon the ground, and pre- 
sently traversing the air in a form which is dazzling 
to the eyes. But it is yet more remarkable, that, in 
the interval before this change is brought to pass, 
there should be a middle state of Sleep, in which the 
i)6dily powers are suspended, while a principle of ani- 
mation is continued. It is thought the Egyptians had 
t,n eye to this middle state and the change which fol- 
lows it, in*the configuration of their Mummies. The 
"Caterpillar of the Silkworm-moth, and of many other 
like insects, passes into an Eruca or Chrysalis* y which 
is swathed about the body and filleted about the upper 
parts so exactly after the fashion of the bodies an- 
?cicntly embalmed in Egypt, that the resemblance 
could not be accidental. There is no natural simili- 
4;ude in the lineaments betwixt a Man and an Eruca; 
but the art of the Egyptians effected a very strijcing 
one : and they must have been strange philosophers 
if their art fell to work so uniformly without any de- 
sign. The sages of that country, who expressed all 
their notions by symbols, acted agreeable to the plan 
of their whole system, when they signified the tram- 
jnigration of the human soul by the transformation 
of an insect. 

* These are the terms U8ed«by Fliny. Lib. xi. cap. 32. 
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. A Christian^ instructed in the doctrine of the re- 
surrection, nftay make a much bqttcr use of the figure 
and complete the parallel in a satisfactory manner*: 
but the Egyptian philosopher could apply it only to 
his fanciful doctrine of the metempsychosis i, and to 
this it could not be accommodated without violence : 
for the change of the Ertica into a feathered fly, is 
}x(A a transfusion of the same life into a different sub^ 
stance, but an actual regeneration of the same body 
into a more glorious shape. 

III» Natural history hath some other appearances 
nearly related to this and equally unaccountable : but 
our design at present is to consider the figurative ao- 
ceptatiDa of Sleep in the scripture ; which is consist.* 
ent with itself, and delivers such doctrines as are 
more worthy of our attention, and more agreeable to 
the order of nature, than the fables of £gypt. 

IV. When our blessed Saviour went into the hfpse 
of the ruler of the Synagogue, with the design of 
raising up his daughter to life, he said to those who 
were assembled on the occasion, ^' Why make ye thi& 
ado and weep, the damsel is not dead but sleepeth f .'' 
The people who were present, taking his words in the 
literal sense laughed him to scorn. Their laughter pro- 
ceeded, as laughter generally doth, from a consdous- 
ness of superior knowledge: but the scorn was to 
themselves ; for they laughed only because they were 
not wise enough to comprehend the meaning of his 
language. Neither was it much better understood by 
his own disciples, though it was received with more 
decency. The death of Lazarus gave him an oppor. 

* This is elegantly done Vy the author of Deism rcv€ukdf in ft 
work intitlfd Truth in a Maik. See AUmion the fint. 
t Mark v. Sy. 
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tunity of using the s^me expression ; " Our friend IjO^ 
" zarus sleepeth, but I go that I may awake him out 
" of Sleep*" Nothing can be plainer than that 
Christ, by the Sleep of Lazarus, signified \m Death; 
and by \{\^€twaking^ his resurrection which was shortly 
to follow. How mean and irrational was it to ima- 
gine, that the Saviour of the world should solemnly 
enter upon a dangerous journey (for such it was) only 
to disturb a sick friend in that Sleep, which might 
contribute much to his recovery ! Yet such was the 
mistake of his disciples : they answered '^ Lord, if he 
sleep he shall do well ; thinking that he spake of tak* 
ing rest in Sleep.'' They had been habituated, as 
Jews, to rest in the bare literal sense of the scripture^ 
and therefore listened to the discourses of their master 
with Jewish prejudice and ignorance. When he dc^ 
livered to them that figurative admonition, ^^ Be- 
^^ ware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the 
" Sadducees," we find them applying it to the insig^ 
nificant occasion of their own. improvidence, because 
they^ had omitted to lay in a proper store of bread. 
On which occasion he thus appealed to them ; '* O ye 
^* of little faith, why reason ye among yourselves fee- 

" cause ye have brought no bread ? ^how is it, that 

'^ ye do not yet understand, that I spake it not to 
" you concerning bread, that ye should beware of 
** the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Saddu- 
*' cecs t?" Their error being corrected, and their at- 
tention excited by this rebuke, they discovered at 
length, that kivoen signifiedyoZ^e doctrine. The same 
persons, who were thus slow of apprehension, had 
received ocular demonstration, that a divine power 
was present with Christ to supply all their necessities. 

• Joha xi. 11. t Malik, xvi. 11. 
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They had seen a few loaves of bread, by passing 
through his hands, become sufficient to feed a vast 
multitude in the wilderness^ But they had either for-- 
got the miracle, or knew not how to apply the re- 
membrance of it. TheiXT faith had forsaken them, and 
therefore their senses were deficient ; for faith would 
have instructed them, that the literal sense of the 
expression was mean in itself, and injurious to the 
speaker ; and thence they might have collected, that 
the leaven^ of the Pharisees, against which they had 
frequently . been cautioned in plainer language^ was 
that hypocrisy and pride which had inflated that class 
of men with error, and spoiled the whole mass of their 
doctrines. ^ 

V. When the death of Lazarus was spoken of 
under a like figure, the expression was misunderstood 
for want of a proper degree of faith in the hearers. 
It is observed of the inhabitants of the East, that 
they were accustomed from time immemorial to figu- 
rative and elevated language, even in their common 
discourse. This might be true : yet there were cases^ 
in which this practice, however common, gave very 
little help to the understanding. The reception which 
the discourses of Christ so frequently met with from 
those of his own time, is sufficient to convince us-, 
that when the figures of his speech were pointed to- 
ward spiritual and invisible objects, a principle of 
faith was wanting ; without which the men of Pa- 
lestine were no better prepared to discern his rnean^ ^ 
ing, than if they had been born under the frigid 
zone. So that this instance of slowness of apprehen* 
sion in the disciples might have been rebuked, (as 
that other was) in such words as these ; " O ye of 
" little faith ; how is it that ye do not understand, 
'^ that I spake it not of Sleep but of Death; since 

T % 
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^ all shall awake in the morning of the resurrection? 
^' The dead do not perish ; they only fall asleep ; and 
^' as the Sleep of the night delivers men np to the 
'^ light of the succeeding day, so the rest of Death 
** is but a prelude to immortality,'* The expression 
ought not to have been unintelligiUe nor even strange 
to those, who had been accustomed to the language 
of the scriptores; where it was said of David, of 
Sohmon, and of other kings of Israel/ that when 
they died they sl^t with their fathers. Tiie prophet 
Daniel had warned them, that they who " s^ in 
" the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
** life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt*.'' 
Such was the style of the Old Testament : and being 
so agreeable to the nature of thii^, it is adopted 
and used more familiarly by the writers in the New 
Testament. St. Paul speaks of departed christiaiw, 
as of those who sleep in Jesus ^i; and where he c»* 
krges on the great topic of the resurrection, he de- 
scribes our Redeemer to us as the ^rst Jruifs tf them 
that slept X ; opening it as a new mystery, that vt 
shall not all sleep ; that is, we shall not all die, or be 
laid in the grave ; inasmuch as many shall be alive at 
the Lord's coming, and undergo that blessed change 
instantaneously, the usual passage to which is through 
the dark valley and shadow of Death. 

The general design of the foregoing eitprcsrioW 
being too plain to be farther insisted upon, we must 
now consider the propriety with which they alt ap- 
plied to the subjects of Death and the resurreetion ; 
in doing which, I shMl ibllow the steps of a lestfMd 
WTitef of the last centurj^ departing from his pbo 

* Dan. xii* 2. t 1 Thett, ir. 14^ 

J 1 Cor. XT. 20* 
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ooca^nally, where it seetns to be capable of im^ 
provesient. 

VL Whea Skep and Death are compared, the like- 
ness holds through every member of the subject, and 
is agreeable to the soundest doctrines of the Scrip- 
twe, in which every mind that is well informed and 
nxA ill disposed, would wish to be confirmed* 

la Sleep, the senses of the body are under a tem- 
porary suspension ; the ear heareth not, the ^y e seeth 
liot ; and the whole body is in appearance so lifeless^ 
that it has been dpubtful to a spectator in many in- 
stances, whether a person were asleep ordead« 

But then, in the case of natural rest, it is not the 
whole man, it is only the earthly part that felleth 
asleep : the mind is genei*^ly then most active and 
awake. It has a faculty of transporting itself to the 
most remote places in a moment ; can be present witii 
those whose absence it lamented in the day-time; 
and being as it were taken out of the body into the 
world of spirits, it can converse in imagination with 
those who have long since departed from this world, 
without being sensible that they are numbered among, 
the dead. It is observed by most men, that in thp 
time of Sleep they can think with more freedom, 
reason with more clearness, compose with greater 
readiness, and deliver themselves, upon any subject 
they^re acquainted with, without that embarrassment 
to which tl^ mind is subject, when it is weighed to- 
Wards the earth by its attendance upon the functions 
of the body. 

Thus also in the other JUeep of Death, the whole 
man dies nol The body indeed is dead because of 
1010, but the soul, which according to the pf omise of 
Chart can ntwr iie\ is more free and acti^w than 
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when it is present in the flesh. From that plain and 
positive assurance given to the penitent thief — this 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise — thus mucU may 
certainly be inferred!, that the souls of the faithful 
when disengaged from the body, arc admitted to a 
region of felicity, (for such was Paradise;) that they 
are nearer to God the fountain of life than while they 
are in this earthly state ; and also as others are mem- 
bers of the same society, that they are in the com^ 
pany of the blessed, who with Abraham^ IsaaCy and 
Jacob live unto God; particularly, that being absent 
from the body^ they are present with- the Lordy whom 
a cloud too thick for a mortal eye to penetrate, hath 
received out of the sight of the living. 

Vir. When a man sleeps, it is a matter of indif- 
ference whether he is in a palace or a prison. His 
inind receives no comfort from the magnificencie which 
surrounds iis body, neither can it be confined by the 
walls and bars of a dungeon. If he is rich, he has 
then no confidence in his wealth ; and if he is poor, 
he suffers nothing from his poverty. The case is the 
same with him in tlie Sleep of Death. He may be 
lodged under a tomb on which the sculptor hath ex- 
-crted the utmost of his skill, in adorning it with 
trophies, and inscribing it with titles of honour ; yet 
he is insensible of all these distinctions, which, can 
serve only to feed the vanity of the living. On the 
other hand, it may be his lot to rest in a common 
grave covered with a turf, and that turf may be over- 
grown with the vilest weeds, yet these are defects 
which will give him no disquiet. The pomp of life 
may attempt to follow us mto the grave ; but poverty 
and riches must part with us at the edge of it, and 
4deliver us all to a state of parity, where " The pri- 
^^ j&oncrs risst together wijihoult hearing the voice of 
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** the oppressor : the small and the great are there, 
^* and the servant is freed from his master * " 

VIII. The preparation for Sleep is nearly the same 
with the preparation for Death : and it is reasonable 
it should be so ; because he that goes to sleep takes 
his leave of the world, without any absolute assurance 
that he shall see it again. When we go to take out 
natural rest, we enter into our chambers, and shut 
the doors. The grave is such another place of retire- 
ment, and is spoken of by the prophet Isaiah, with 
allusion to a bed-chamber-^^' Thy dead men shall 
" live, together with my dead body shall they arise : 
^* awake and sing ye that are in the dust ; for thy 
^^ dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast 
** out her dead. Come my people enter thou into thy 
^* chambers and shut thy doors about thee; hide thyself 
as it were for a little moment, until the indigna- 
tion be overpast f •'* Hence the people of God were 
to learn, that the grave is but the same thing in effect 
with a bedchamber: and though nature will always 
conclude it far more terrible to be inclosed by the 
door of a vault than by that of a bedchamber; yet 
faitiii assures us we need not fear to be thus shut up, 
since he wlio liveth and was dead^ and is alive for eoer^ 
more^ hath the keys of Hell and of Death to release 
us : with which hope, the saints may be joyful with 
glory, they \my rejoice in their beds; or, as the pro- 
phet otherwise expresses it, when they " enter into 
peace, they may rest in their beds, each one walk- 
ing in his uprightness J." From which words it 
follows (by the way) that as walking is a state of 
action, the intermediate* state of Death, here signi- 

^ Job iii. !$• t Isa. xxvi. 19, 90. 1 1b« Ivii. 9. 
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fiedf cannot be a state wherein the soul is aeidicr 
active nor sensible *. 

Having entered into our chamber and shulr the 
door, our next step is to recommend ourselves by 
prayer into the hands of God ; as the martyir Stephn^ 
when he was falling into that other Sleep, first said 
his prayers — Lord Jcms^ receive my Spirit. And lastly; 
as he tibat prepares for Sleep puts off his cloaths ; so^ 
flaked came we into this world, and naked shaU we go 
out: But with this difference, that the nakedness of 
Death extends to the soul as well as to the body. 
For as the body is the clothing of the soul^ he that 
is separated from the body is stripped of his caim^it; 
whence we are said in St. Peter's language, to put off 
this tabernacle'^ ; as in St PatWs, when we rise again, 
we are said to be clothed upon mth our house nfhich is 
from heavenX* And it is observable that the body 
perishes after the example of the garment that is worn 
upon it; for when it is beccHne useless, worms eat 
that, as moths eat the other. 

IX. All these things bein^g Txmsidered, the simili- 
tude between Sleep and Death appears to he easy, 
i^atural, and very extensive : therefore the metaphor 
was elegantly and properly applied by those, who 
called a burying-place or church yard, Cosmeterium, 
a sleeping place or dormitory, wherein the dead which 
die in the Lord rest from their labours. 

* If the reader is inclined to examine tbe doctrine of the Scrip, 
ture and of the primitive church on this tuhject, I would advise him 
to consult Archibaid CampbelTs treatise «b ik^ Miidk State ; wherein, 
besides many other intereeti&g pasticolars, Jbe will meet with the 
curious PrmlecHoHiM Acadernkm of bishop Overall dt amma Fairym 
et Christi, in opposition to the popish traditions eonceming the s«me 
argument. 

t SPet.i. U. J«Cor.v.«. 
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X. If we go on with the figure, we^hall see faov 
xaturally it accommodates itself to the pFOS{)ect of 
the resurrection ; and in this the value of it chiefly 
consists. The season of Sleep agrees with the state 
of Death; for they that sleep, sleep in the nighty 
when the earth is involved in darkness. When the 
f un goes down, men are called away from the labours 
of the body : darkness prevails over the earth,, and 
the hiirry and noise of business subsides by degrees 
into that silent season, which is properly called the 
dead of the night. Sleep is then almost as common as 
Death, and the dark hemisphere of the earth is like 
the region of the departed. But the order of the 
aight, with i^espect to its situation between the past 
day and the next morning, is the thing we are to in- 
sist upon. After the labour of the day, we lie dowm 
to sleep ; rest in our beds during the continuance of 
the night, and awake to rise up again at the return 
of the morning. Such too is the order of the Sleep 
of Death : for when the business of life is over, we 
die ; rest in our graves during the continuance -of llie 
intermediate state, and rise again from them in the 
morning of the r^urrection. This order of things is 
regularly applied in the expressions of the Scripture. 
<rhe day is put for the season of life-^^^ Work while 
it is day ;'* the aight is Death — " The night cometh 
when no man can work * ;" and the morning signifies 
the resurrection in these words of the PsaJmist — 
The righteous shall have dominion over them in the 
morning," that is, in the morning of the xesurrec- 
tio»; till which, we have no expectation that the 
saints shall reign, and the righteous be set above the 
wicked; neither is there any other morning that has 

* JobauK. 4. 
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respect to the grave; therefore commentators arc 
clear ^ to the sen^e of the passage. 

XL From the order of nature thus understood and 
applied, we may find support against the fear of 
Peath. Sleep itself, and the times in which we sleep 
and wake, all conspire to assist the understanding, 
and give us a comfortable prospect of our future vic^ 
tory over the powers of darkness. The man who 
should affirm at noon-day that the sun will not go 
down at night, might deservedly be laughed to scorn. 
And he would deserve as little regard, who in the 
midst of life should deny that he is hasting toward 
liis death. So again ; when the night is come, how 
senseless would it be to affirm, that there will be no 
morning; yet such is the stupidity of the infidel, who 
denies that death will be followed by a resurrection. 
The course of nature being obvious to sense, is de- 
pended upon by all ; but that of redemption, being 
an object of faith, is judged improbable, though the 
goodness of Almighty God is at least as much en- 
gaged to fulfil the latter as the former ; and it is as 
certain that the sun of righteousness shall illuminate 
the regions of death, as that the sun of the next 
morning shall dispel the darkness of the night : Nay, 
it is more certain ; because we have a divine promise 
for the one, and nothing but probability for the 
ether. 

XII. The knowledge of the heathen extended only 
so far as his senses would carry him ; and therefore 
he sorrowed without hope, and through fear of death 
tvas all hU life^time subject to bondage *• The christian 
may express his triumph in the words of the Prophet; 
^ rejoice not against me, O m)ne enemy; when I 

* Heb. ii. 15. 
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** fall I shall arise, when I sit in darkness the Lord 
*' will be a light unto me*:^' or, in those of the 
Apostle, " the night is far spent, the day is at hand i^ 
while the heathen sings in a desponding strain ; 

Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis ItLV, 

Noj: est perpetua una dormienda. Catull. 

The Suri that setSy with light refined 

Returns to gild the plains : 
When mans short day hath once declined, 

Perpetual night remains. 

How black and dismal is this prospect ! a day short 
and cloudy, perhaps stormy and tempestuous, suc- 
ceeded by an everlasting night ! this gloomy principle 
operated differently on different persons, according 
to their several dispositions and circumstances. Some 
were driven into professed libertinism, giving them- 
selves up to the Atheistic maxim, " let us eat and 
^* drink, for to-morrow we die." The poet on this 
principle admonishes us never to defer any thing that 
is agreeable, but to snatch the fleeting moments and 
apply them as fast as possible to the purposes of 
pleasure and debaucherj% suqh as is not fit to be 
named: 

Vita summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam, 
Jam te premet nox, &c. 

Others being disappointed of pleasure, and harrassed 
with the common evils of life, and foreseeing no fu- 
ture light, added to their ignorance impatience, and 
to impatience suicide, the natural offspring of infide- 
lity and disappointment. But, God be thanked, we 

"* Mic. Yii.,8. 
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tx^ not under this cloud of ignoittnce; vn are not 
oppressed with tlie terrors of perpetual darkness : wc 
are assured, that although hecmness may endure frr a 
nighty joy wmeth in the morning. Our faith is taught 
to penetrate beyond the regions of darkness to a more 
glorious light, witli which all the afflictions of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared. No- 
thing terrible should be apprehended from that night, 
which will at length deliver us up to the great day of 
Eternity. What can support us under the loss of our 
friends, but this consideration ? No man is. afflicted 
when his friend goes to sleep, because Jie expects to 
meet him again when he is awake. And why can we 
not follow him to 'the grave with the like assurance ? 
St. Paul instructed his ThessahnianSj ^^ concerning 
^^ them which are asleep, uot to sorrow as other9 
*' which have no hope * ;" not to be overcome with 
the despair of heathens, while they entertained the 
faith of Christians : as if he had said, " your bre- 
" thrcn who are departed being only fiillen asleep, it 
^' would ill become you to lament them as if they 
^' w^e dead and had perished/' Such hopeless la- 
mentation is as contrary to our profession as to theirs; 
so that when we lose a friend, we should support our- 
selves upon such a trying occasion with this comfort- 
able reflection — He is not dead, but sleuth. 

XIII. It may be some discouragement, when we 
consider that the Sleep of Death is so much longer and 
deeper than that of our natural rest. But no man is 
sensible of the length of that sleep from which he 
awakes in the morning : he has no sense of the pro- 
giession of time, and seems to have slept but a mo- 
ment : The interval betwixt death and the resurrec- 

1 Tbess. tv. 13. 
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tlon may seem equally short. Adam and his last- 
departed son may perceive no difperence ; and a thou- 
sand years may possibly appear to them as it does to 
Gody eren as one day. Neither ought we to s^pre^ 
bentl any difficulty from the depth and soundness of 
the Sleep of Death. It is observed that no noise so 
soon awakens a man as that of an human voice: 
especially if that voice ^Us upon him by his proper 
name. Now the Scripture hath given us to under^ 
stand, that we shall be called up by an human vbicei 
even that of the Son of man : " for the hour is 
^' coming, and now is, when they that are in the 
*** graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth*.* 
We cannot determine whether this voice shall call 
upon us by name; though it is not improbable; for 
when Peter raised the disciple at Joppa^ he said, 
*• Tabiiha arise ;" and when Christ called upon his 
dead friend, he said, ** Lazarus ame JortJiJ*^ Bctt 
whatever may become of this c<mjecture, the con» 
elusion will remain certain, that it is as ea^ for the 
Son of man to call the dead from their graves, as for 
us to awaken a person out of Sleep. 

XIV. It is a matter of infinite importance to us 
hffto we are likely to rest in our last Sleep : for which 
purpose these few directions are necessary to be ob- 
served, and are proper to the subject. Let it be re^ 
membered then, that as they who spend the day in 
idleness, and the evening in riot and excess, never 
rest well in the night : so they whose hearts are over- 
charged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares 
of this life, will hereafter be disturbed with the fear- 
ful watchings of a distempered mind, and annoyed 
with the fumes of a guilty conscience : they Will be 

♦ John T. f S. 
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'^ scared with dreams, and terrified with visions. saA 
'' be full of tossings to and fro till the dawning of 
" the dayV But he who hath employed himself 
in the preceding day by working out his Sahatimi^ wiU 
rest the better for it in the night; for the Sleep of a 
labouring man is sweet f. 

£jLtremes are here to be avoided as upon other oc- 
casions. It is agreed that the most comfortable rest 
is preceded by moderate eating; and that absolute 
emptiness may breed as much disquiet as surfeiting 
and excess, lite hungry man dreameth and behold he 
eatethy but he awaketh and his soul is empty. No man 
therefore should depart from this world, till he hath 
first sat down to the supper of the Lamb ; for this is 
the pledge of his future resurrection; the viaticumy. 
in the strength of which he is to pass through the 
shadow of death. If God is pleased to grant the 
opportunity upon a death-bed, this last duty should 
never be neglected. Then we may '* lay ourselves 
" down in peace and take our rest, for the Lord will 
^ make us to dwell in safety;" or, as the disciples 
said to Christ concerning Lazarus, " ijTthus tee sleepy 
•* we shall do well.'' 

XV, The uniformity of expression concerning our 
present subject, which is so observable in the Old 
and New Testament, must necessarily imply an uni^ 
formity of doctrine. The gospel halh. illustrated the 
doctrine of a resurrection by a metaphorical allusion 
to sleeping and waking ; but in so doing it hath only 
adopted the language of the Law and the Prophets^ 
As the same mode of expression, so the same doc- 
trine is common to the two Revelations of Moses and 
of Jesus Christ. The Patriarchs and Kings under the 

* ^ob« vii. 4. t EccL v. IS. 
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Old Law went to skep with their father^ in the same 
hope, which was afterwards more clearly published 
and defined by the gospel. St. Paul, before the 
writing of the books of the New Testament, calls 
the resurrection of the dead the hope of Israel^; and 
whence could the chmxh collect that hope in old 
time, but from the Law and the Prophets? Our Sa- 
viour himself established the notion of a resurrection 
against the Sadducees, by appealing to a single pas* 
eage in the writings of Moses ; against which, im- 
pudent as they were, they had nothing to answer f. 
The passage itself was indirect; but the inference 
from it was so obvious and natural, that it could not 
be evaded. The same doctrine is intimated in many 
other passages ; not by literal expression, but by in- 
ference and similitude, the usual modes of instruction 
throughout the whole Old Testament. And though 
the carnal Jews were little the wiser for the informa* 
tion thus communicated (as many christians are not 
much the wiser now) yet the intention and meaning 
of similitudes so universally introduced, must have 
been obvious to those who were spiritually minded, 
and took the pains to compare the language of the 
Scripture with itself. It would be very imprudent to 
judge of the Law and its contents by what the Sad- 
ducee found there. He could discern neither the Re^ 
surrection nor any thing else that was of a spmtual 
nature. And who will wonder at it, when his younger 
brother the Socinian can read the New Testament 
without discerning the doctrine of the christian Re* 
detpption, or the divinity of the Redeemer? The 
^Pharisee is said to have despised other men, presuming 
on his own righteousness ; and the Sadducee in all 

* Acts xxviii. 20. compared with ch. xxiu. 6. and xxvi. 6, 7> 3. 
t Matth, xxii. Zl, &c. 
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probability despised them much more, presuming on 
bis own wisdom ; while in fact he hne&> neither the 
Scriptures nor the Power cf God. Manasseh Ben 
Jbraely a kamed Jew, who wrote on tlie Creation and 
Resurrection^ produces this among other arguments, 
that Abraham, Jacobs and MoseSy are said to sleep 
and be gathered to their fathers : " the Patriarch Jacob 
** (says he) preparing for death, . used those words, / 
<* shall sleep with my fathers* \ in the first of whi<^ 
he gives us a sigUf of the Resurrection ; for he who 
sleeps awakes naturally. In the remaining part of 
the sentence, mth myfathersy he shews the immor- 
tality of the soul ; because the dead, with respect 
" to their bodies, are nothing. The Scripture hath 
^' the same meaning where it saith of Abraham, that 
*^ be was gathered to his people; signifying to ns by 
^* this expression, that their souls had survived the 
'^ death of their bodies. It would be absurd to un- 
^^ derstand it of their bodies ; for Moses was com- 
*^ manded of God to go up into mount Abarim^ and 
*^ to die there and be gathered to his people : but the 
" fathers of Moses were not in Mount Abarim f." 
So reasons this Jew, with a sagacity not unworthy of 
a christian. And those of his fathers who had their 

* Gen. xlvii. 50. 

t Jacobut Patrknrcha accingtBs se ad mortem, ait, Dormkm cum 
patribus mas. Hie primd voc« iimuit rcsurrectiooMn: nam qui doiv 
tnit, naturaliter expergUcitur. Cum autem inquit, cumpatribusmeiif 
«o ostendit animam esse immortalem: nam mortui, ratione corporis, 
nihil sunt. Hoc ipsum scriptura indicatum vult, cum de Abraham* 
aat,< quod sese ad papulum luum coUegerit. £o ipso loquandi moio 
•igfiiitcat, animam eorum p6st mortem superstitem manere. Neqne 
vero istud intelligi pote&t de corpore. Nam Deus dicit Mosi* oic^ade 
in montem Abarim isiuntf 8^ mortem in monte in quern tu ascendens ibi* 
Bi coitgeria adpopuhm tuum. ^At Patres Mosis non erant in monta 
Abarim. De Resurrect. Mart. cap. J. % VI.. 
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eyes open, could see through the temporal oeconomy 
of the law, and distinguish those eternal rewards of 
faith, which were offered to the Patriarchs before the 
civil establishment of their nation in the land of Ca- 
naan, when the favourites of God were led about 
from place to place as pilgrims and strangers upon 
.earth. * 

If by the Laws of Moses we understand the whole 
revelation in the Pentateuch, it certainly presents us 
with two different forms of theological polity ; under 
the fojcmer of which, the servants of God were trained 
up to a spiritual life of faith and hope, through a 
course of peregrination and persecution; but under 
the latter, they were exercised with a temporal sef.tle- 
nient and a ceremonial ritual. The former law of 
faith, as the apostle argues*, could not be made of 
none effect by the law of ceremonies which came 
after : and the Jew who did not understand both, and 
think himself bound to follow both, had no right to 
call himself a disciple of Moses. 

It. was therefore an hope common to all the Jews, 
except the Sadducees, who perversely took advanlage 
of the worldly Elements in the ceremonial law, and 
were but little better than Deists, thatthere would be 
a resurrection of the dead at the coming of the Mes- 
siah : and though the general accomplishment of this 
hope was reserved for his second coming, a foretaste 
of it was given at his first, when the bodies of saints 
which slept arose and appeared unto many f. It was 
then made evident, that his sufferings and merits had 
overcome the sharpness of Death, and purchased a 
release for the prisoners of hope. That earthquake, 
which rent the rocks, did also open the graves of the 

* Gal. iii. 17. *+ Mutth. xxvii. 52, 53. 
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dead, and many of the faithful, who had rested nnder 
the old dispensation, were awakened at the departure 
of that supernatural darkness, which had covered the 
earth during the time of our Saviour's passion*. 

XVI. I cannot leave this subject without observ- 
ing, that the images of sleeping and waking are also 
applied in a moral sense to the mind and understand^ 
ing. The mind hath a figurative sleep as well as the 
body; but with this difference, that the scripture 
which signifies the Death of the body by a state of 
Sleep, speaks of this Sleep of the mind as a state of 
Death. It denotes that stupidity of ignorant and 
careless men, who are dead to truth, to religion, to 
virtue, to immortality, and all other objects, for the 
sake of which, life and sense are conferred upon ra- 
tional beings. So long as they are asleep to all those 
things, for which they ought to live and act, they 
are not reckoned to be alive, but dead. That ex- 
pression of our Saviour — Let the dead bury their dead% 
— belongs to persons in this state; and though it 
may be found like a contradiction, it is useful and im- 
portant when properly understood. To such the 
apostle calls, alluding to a passage in the prophet 
Isaiah, *' Awake thou that sleepest, and arise fron^ 
" the dead, and Christ shall give thee light J." The 
dead are called upon to awake put of Sleep; but the 
spiritual sluggard is commanded to arise from Death; 
his sleep being as much more dangerous than Death, 
as Death is more terrible in appearance than common 
Sleep. If a christian relapses into this state after 

* There is a difficulty here in the Text, which commentators re- 
move, by supposing that the saints were awakened at the death of 
Christ during the earthquake, and that they appeared in the holy 
City after his resurrection. In this sense it is taken by the author. 

t Matth. viii. 22. J Eph* v. 14. 
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the gospel hath called him out of it, there is little 
hope that he will ever be awake again to any good 
purpose. Pleasure, riches, and the cares of life, act 
as opiates ; and the unhappy people, on whom they 
operate, know little more of their real condition than 
if they were in a dream. At last the charm will be 
dissolved, and the objects to which their fancy hath 
attributed substance and importance Mrill be empty as 
the visions of the night, which vanish as soon as wc 
are awake. When they are like to be alarmed, either 
by the word of God or the visitations of his provi- 
dence, the enemy of mankind encourages them in 
their security, administers some new potion to stupify 
their consciences, find persuades them they may safely 
sleep on and take their rest. The mind in this sluggish 
state is fond of darkness, involving itself in error and 
scepticism, and dreading the light of truth, as the 
thief hide^ himself from the return of the morning. 
How much more dreadful will be the morning of the 
resurrection; when every sluggard must awake, and 
every deceiver shall be dragged out to the light ! This 
is the hour, in which they sliall wish for the moun- 
tains to fall on them, and the hills to cover them : 
but the night is departed for ever, and all Sleep is de- 
parted with it. The natural world and its vicissi- 
tudes are swallowed up in the spiritual, in which 
men must live, act, and be awake for ever, not as 
men but as spirits. This consideration will comfort 
those, who lament that they lose in Sleep so much of 
that precious time, which they would bestow upon 
the cultivation of the mind, to the honour of their 
Maker, and the benefit of their fellow-servants. 
And it is as terrible to reflect, that the miseries of 
another life, to those who shall experience them, will 

z S 
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have no intermissioiL But the thought is neoessan 
for us all : and they who make the proper use of it 
will have this advantage^ that as the fear of sin n- 
creases in them^ in the same proportion will the fa 
of Death be diminished. 
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PREFACE. 



A PLEASING scene in the Song of Solomon having invited 
me to survey attentively its several particulars, I have en- 
deavoured to illustrate an^ sipply them : with how mi)ch pro- 
priety, I must leave the judicious reader to determine for * 
himself. Justice will require, that he should read with can- 
dour and suspense, what cannot well be judged of with pre- 
cipitation* 

The attempt to illustrate the following subject by passages . 
of the Scripture, would be absurd, unless we take the Song 
of Solomon for a mystic allegory^ pregnant with prophetical 
allusion in every part of it. It might be tedious and imper«> 
tinent to justify this opinion formally in the discourse itself; 
and therefore I beg leave to offer a word or two by way of 
Preface, 

To some readers more nice than wise, the Canticles have 
given offence : Whiston was for excluding them from the 
sacred Canon ; but Catpzovius of Leipsic^ shewed long ago 
that his objections were superficial and groundless, and his 
authorities very disingenuously falsified *. Bishop Lowth 
has gone deeper than Carpzovius ; having not only indicated 
the general plan, but illustrated with great judgment some 
particular passages in the Song of Solomon : and the learned 
reader will find both pleasure and satisfaction if he peruses 
carefully the thirtieth and thirty-first Prelections. 

There are three sorts of allegorical composition, the con- 
tinued metaphor, the parable, and the mystic allegory. The 
Song of Solomon is most properly referred to the last of 

* Carpzovii Critica Sacra, p. 111. circa Ps«udocriticam OuU* 
Whistonii. 
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tliese. The matter in this species of composition is borrowed 
from some well known transaction, and described in such 
terms as connect the whole with another transaction more 
sublime and interesting. The forty-fifth Psalm is a poetical 
description of the mystical union betwixt Christ and the 
Church: the* plan of the allegory, and the images which oc- 
cur in the course of it, are much the same with those in the 
Canticles. The marriage of Solomon with the daughter of 
Pharaoh might be the ground of the allegory ; but in some 
passages the composition rises as it were out of itself ; leav- 
ing the literal sense, and adopting such terms as can be ac- 
commodated only to the objects of the mystic allusion. 
Thus at the seventh verse, the expressions drop the subject 
of the throne and kingdom of Solomon, and point directly 
to those of the Messiah — Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever; the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. And 
again, at verse 12, the King, to whom the bride is presented, 
is expressly styled the LORD GOD, the object of ado- 
ration. 

The learned author of the Prelections has given some cau- 
tions in regard to the explication of a mystic allegory, which 
deserve to be considered. He advises, first, that we should 
be careful not to urge our interpretations too far, nor to ex- 
tend them to all the minute particulars of the allegory : and 
secondly, that we should observe the tenor of the Scripture 
itself, and conform as strictly as possible to the explications 
there delivered ; so that the author of the Scripture may be 
his own interpreter. But let me observe, that the same 
prudence, which requires us not to urge our explications too 
far, will also direct us not to be over cautious, lest they 
should be e^mpty, spiritless, and unafFecting, Where tha 
whole is an allegory, the parts also are allegorical. If the 
King in the forby-fifth Psalm is Christ, and the Queen is the 
Church, then the Oil of gladness, the Myrrhy Aloes, zni 
Cassia, and all other articles of the imagery,, have their pe- 
culiar significatioTi, and are subordinate to the general design 
of vllfe composition. -Whether we can ascertain the sense of 
every particular, is another question. Some passages will 
of course be very obscure, and others utterly unintelligible 
to us at this distance of time and place. 
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There can be no harm however in attempting to illustrate 
them, and many useful observations may occur, provided 
we adhere to the general design of the whole, and use the 
Scripture as our guide in accommodating the several parts. 

These are the rules by which I have directed myself in the 
following discourse ; not intending to compose a rigid com- 
mentary, but rather a meditation on a scriptural subject ; in 
which sort of composition the writer ma,y innocently be in- 
dulged with some degree of latitude ; which, though it may 
excite the contempt of the fastidioi^s critic, may afford both 
instruction and entertainment to a pious reader ; and then 
the end of the author will be answered. 
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h XHE spirit of God communicates to the mind 
of man the knowledge of spiritual things, by means 
of a certain resemblance^ which the Creator hath 
wisely ordained lietween the objects of sense and the 
objects oi faith. 

Hence it is that the scriptures abound so much 
with metaphorical allusions to the natural creation. 
Sometimes they refer us to the heavens Bxidjftrmament^ 
to the sun^ the moony and the sta7's ; which, in the 
emblematical language of divine revelation, are but 
other names for Christy the church, and the saints of 
God ; these latter being illuminated by Christ, as the 
moon and stars shine by a light borrowed from the 
sun. At other times they refer us to the earth, and 
the different seasons of the year ; to the winds and the 
waters, and to all the various ;productions of the 
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^ound, from gold down to miry clay ; from the lofty 
cedar to the 16 wly hyssop ; from the mne hiessed with 
a profitable increase, down to worthless thorns and 
briars nigh unto cursings whose end is to be burned. 
Other imagfes are borrowed from the body of man, 
with all iis members, honourable or dishonourable, 
from the head to the foot ; its strength or weakness, 
it;s health or sickness, its life or death ; through all 
or Avhich, and innumerable other things that are ob- 
jects of sense, the divine spirit publishes and explains, 
to such as have an ear, the things of the invisible 
world* 

But of all the sacred symbols, none arc so delight- 
ful to the uijderstanding as those taken from the more 
beautiful appearances of nature; where the eye of 
l|ie mind receives its instruction through those ob- 
jects with which thei eye of the body is best pleased. 

II. Of this sort is that description of the Spring in 
the song of Solomon — For h ! the winter is past, the 
rain is ot'er and gone ; thejhmers appear on the earth ; 
the time of the singing of birds is come ; and the X)oice 
of the turtle is heard in our land ; the jig-tree putteth 
forth her green Jigs^ and the vines with the tender grape 
give a good smell^. 

First there is that pleasing reflection, that we have 
escaped the bitterness of the winter with its cold and 
storms, and its dreary uncomfortable prospects. It 
is no small advantage to the Spring, that it succeeds 
the winter, and finds us ready to receive it, earnestly 
wishing for, and expecting a warmer and brighter 
season. And when it comes, with what transport do 
we look back upon the retiring winter; rejoicing that 
it is pasty and that the rain is over and gone; that 

* Cant. chap. ii. 10, 6cc. 
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instead of piercing cold and stormy impetuous rain^ 
we have got a warm sun, with soft refreshing showers 
and dews? By the influences of which, the JlozverSf 
whose roots and seeds lay buried in the earth during, 
the winter season, now spring up and adorn the sur- 
face of it. The birdsy perceiving that the cold which 
had silenced them is now past, immediately upon this 
change in nature resume their singings and fill every 
wood and grove with their various notes. Among the 
re^t, and different from them all, there is heard in the 
land the soft and gentle voice of the turtle-dove, come 
abroad from the clefts of the rock, where she had re- 
tired and sheltered herself from the inclemency of the 
winter. The trees also, whose branches were strip- 
ped and left naked by the frost, now put on a fresh 
covering of blossoms, leaves, and fruit. Thejig-tree 
putteth forth her green Jigs^ and the vine^ which in the 
£astem countries, where this picture of the spring 
was drawn, is much forwarder than with us, bears its 
tender grapes^ giving a pleasant smell. 

III. Things being thus altered, the spouse, by 
whom we suppose the Messiah to be signified to us 
throughout this sacred Song, calls to his best-beloved> 
his fair-one without spot or wrinkkj even to the chris- 
tian church ; bidding her remain no longer within, 
but rise up to her state of conversion, and come away 
to enjoy \^ith him the beauties of the spring ; not the 
spring of nature, but of grace. For as there is ano- 
ther sun besides that which gives light to the body, 
even Christ, the Sun of righteousnesSj 'and the light of 
life; so is there another winter j other rain^ other 
flawerSy trees, and fruits. In short, every article in 
this description was figuratively accomplished, when 
the Gospel first arose, with its salutary effects upon 
the ^ouls of men. Every circumstance here offered 
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in commendation of the Spring, was verified in a pro- 
per sense by the christian religion, when it first ap- 
peared in the world. 

IV. And, 1st, what is said in the banning — Far 
lo! the winter is past, the rain is (rcer and gone. As 
the Spring hath the winter going befi^re it, so the 
gospel, that dispensation of mercy, was preceded by 
a rough and gloomy season ; during which the whole 
world, as divided into Jews and Gentiks, were in tlie 
same state with the. earth and its products, till the 
Spring appeareth. The poor heathen was in his wintry 
state of nature, dead in trespasses and sins; bound up 
in the earth by a sharp and severe frost, and as un« 
able to help himself, as a lily to bear its flowers in the 
middle of December. While Adam remained inno- 
cent, he flourished under the ^ivour of God in the 
Garden of Paradise; but wheq sin entered into the 
world, an inclement season followed it: Man's root 
that had been warmed with sunshine, was pipped 
with frost, and there came a winter of spiritual death 
upon him and all his posterity. In this state lay the 
Gentile, when the Spring of the gospel found him, 
and furnished him with tiie necessary mean^ of being 
renewed again unto life. Then his winter was past; 
and that unprofitable state of nature which no mortal 
is able to abide, was changed for the bkssed influences 
of grace and righteousness. Plants, which in time 
past had never been able to vegetate, lifted up their 
heads, and put forth their fruits, when he sent out his 
word and melted them. 

V. If we turn now to the Jew, we shall find that 
to him also the gospel was as necessary as the spring. 
For though he was not under the dominion of nature, 
he was dead under that of the law : though he lay 
-mot under the depth of winter, yet a heavy and vio- 
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lent rainy such as the Hebrew in this place ex^presses, 
was still upon him ; for he was not umkr grace but 
under the law; which, when void of Christ, the end 
of it for righteousness, was the very strength of sin^ 
and brought down from heaven the wrath of Gqd. 
Of this wrath violent rain is a well known emblem; 
whence Zophar, in the Book of Job^ shewing the 
portion of the sinner, says — When he is about to Jill 
his belly y God shall cast his fury upon him, and shall 
rain it upon him while he is eating * From this rain 
of condemnation, brought down by the law upon the 
Jew, there was no escaping but by justification in 
Christ Jesus, by whom all that believe are Justijied from 
all things, from which they could not be justed by the 
law if Moses f . Therefore said the Prophet Isaiah^ 
foreseeing the justification of his people, A man shall 
be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a caoertfrom 
the tempest, a place of refuge, and covert from storm 
and from RAINX. This hath been fully verified in 
our blessed Saviour. For as any place of shelter 
which protects man fi-om the weather, is itself ex-» 
posed to the heavens, and receives upon it the storm 
and the rain; so did he, our place of refuge, receive 
upon himself the curse of the law due to our trans- 
gressions, of it; and when it was falling, like an an- 
gry^ tempest, upon mankind, interposed between us 
and heaven, and catched the force of it in his own 
body. Like Moses, who, when there was thunder and 
bail in Egypt, and fire ran along upon the ground, 
went out of the city, exposing himself single and de- 
fenceless to the terrors of divine wrath, and spreading 
forth his hands to make intercession for the sinful 
people of Egypt ! On him its rage was spent ; and 

* Job XX. 23, t Acts xiil Sp. % Isaiah iv. 32. 
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there is natv no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jems ; for we are not under the laWj but under grace. 
This rain of wrath is over and gone; or, to use the 
words of Christ when he had borne it for us upon the 
cross — // isjimshed. 

VI. Such was the deliverance of the Jew and Gen- 
tile at the Spring of the gospel : and this the encou- 
ragement to them both to rise up and come away to 
the christian church ; where the Gentile should no 
longer be left in his frozen state of nature, nor the 
Jew have any thing more toJcar from the severity of 
the law ; which was blown over as a black wintry 
cloud, giving place to a more clear and refreshiug 
dispensation of mercy. 

VII. The change that ensued, was the same with 
that which is wrought here before us in the earth, 
when the winter is past ; and it is described to our 
senses under a succession of beautiful images, all be- 
longing to the Spring — Theflmoers appear on the earth, 
the time of the singing of birds is cojne, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land. 

VIII. First, the flowers appear on the earth ; when 
the light of the gospel visited the world, mankind 
were thereby raised from a death of sin unto a life of 
righteousness ; they, who lay buried in the earth of 
nature, sprang up disflawers^ and arose from the dead 
when Christ gave them lights Being planted together 
with him, at baptism, into the likeness of his death, 
they were renewed unto grace, and flourished in the 
power of his resurrection. This w^s the natural con- 
sequence of their coming into the church of Christ; 
for let but a dry rod be laid up in the sanctuary, and 
it buds, and blossoms, and bears fruit. If we would 
know what it is to be made a member of Christ's 
church, and become an heir of glory, let us consider 
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thejhwti^s of the fields haw they grow ; and when wc 
understand this, we cannot long be ignorant of the 
other. Fbr the flowers of the fields and the children 
of God are both raised up from a state of death to d 
new state of life and glory, and that by the like 
means. A flower rises from its grave in the earth by 
the operation of light and water. The tender grass 
(as the prophet David expresses it in his last words) 
epringeth^out of the earth by clear shining after rain. 
The fain moistens and prepares the mould which sup- 
plies the plant with its substance, and the light forms 
it and brings it forward. Our senses tell us that this 
is the order of nature : let it but rain and' shine in a 
due proportion, and the flowers are sure to grow and 
flourish. Thus it is with man in his birth and growth 
of grace; both of which are brought about by the 
operation of Christ and the Holy Ghost, represented 
to us in the scripture style by light and rain-water. 
The power of the Spirit residing in the Messiah was 
to come down like the rain into a fleece of xoool^ even as 
tfie^ drops that water th6 earth. The same is alluded 
to by the prophet Hosea in the following words— 
Break up yourjall&w ground, for it is time to seek the 
LORD J till He come and rain righteousness upon you 
— Th^t is, till He come and rain the Spirit upon you, 
for the spirit is life because of righteousness. ' As the 
powerful operations, so the language, of the spirit, 
designed for the purposes of grace, is likened to the 
same natural agent — My doctrine (says Moses in his 
last song) shall drop as the rain ; my speech shall distil 
as the dcWy as the small rain upon the tender herb, and 
as the showers upon the grass. Hence the soul, when 
refreshed and supplied with the divine spirit, is com- 
pared by the prophet Jei^emiah to a watered garden; 
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^nd ibey who are destitute of grace are cimdg withmf 
weter^ , carried about of' xvinds. 

IX. As the Holy Spirit has iHiin for bis emblem, so 
Christ is signified to us by the Ught, the other agent 
in -vegetation. With the' prophet Malachi, He is the 
smi cf righteousness arising with healing in his wings. 
In the last words of David, He is compared to the 
light of the morning ; and he said of himself, that 
He was the light of the world — giving light and 
warmth to the soul a^ the sun does to the earth. . Tlie 
isun was darkened when his glory was eclipsed upc^ 
the cross : and Elymas the sorcerer was struck with 
blindness, fiot ^eing the sun for a season^ because he 
would not see Christ when He was preached to him. 
So that we have the same agents in the invisible as in 
the visible world ; spiritual vegetation is conducted 
ia the same manner as natural ; man is raised up to a 
dtate of grace, as the flowers of the spring are made 
to anse from the earth : the flowers grow by light and 
rain; man by Christ and the Holy Spirit ; whose 
blessed influences at the appearance of the gospel were 
shed abroad upon the whole Jewish and Gentile 
world. For as Christ was the glory of his people Israel^ 
so was He a light to lighten the Gentiles; and on them 
the rain of grace also fell as at first upon the Jewish 
disciples, who were astonished when they found that 
on the Gentiles also was poitred outy as rain from the 
clouds of Heaven, the gift of the Holy Ghost. Thus 
did God, in an evangelical sense, make his sun to fise 
on the evil and on the good^ and sent rain on the just 
and on the unjust. 

X. By these means, and by these only, the flowers 
alluded to by the prophet in this sacred song, were 
made to grow. Several things are to be observed, 
wherein they as nearly resemble the children of God, 
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as in the manner of their generation from the earth. 
First and chiefly in their attire and outward appear- 
ance. They are adorned with all the colours of the 
Sun's light, either simple or compounded in a thou- 
sand various mixtures ; and these colours, like those 
in the High-priest's garments, are for glory and for 
beauty. The priestly garments of gold (that is yellozo) 
and blue, and purple^ and scarlet, axidfne white linen, 
prefigured that brightness and perfection with which 
Christ, our true High-priest, should be clothed : and 
the colouring of a flower is given it for a like purpose, 
as a figure of those garments of salvation, that grace 
and beauty of holiness .wherewith the saints are in- 
vested through the power of the christian faith. This 
will explain what is said by Isaiah the prophet on the 
conversion of the heathens — The wilderness and the 
9oUtaiy place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
refoice and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abun* 
dantly, atid rejoice even with joy and singing : the glory 
ef Lebanon shall be given to it, the excellence of Car- 
mel and Sharon, all of them mountains remarkable for 
flowers: then follows the cause of this alteration — 
They shall see the glory of the Lord, and the excellency 
of our God. The poor barren Gentiles, by seeing the 
glory and excellency of Christ, were themselves to 
put on the glory of Lebanon, and the excellency of 
'Car7nel and Sharon; at thes sight of their Saviour, 
they werc to be changed into his image, and partake 
of his perfections, who calls himself the Rose of Sha- 
ron and the Lily of the rallies — and says of his dis- 
ciples — The glory which thou gavest "me I have given 
unto them*. Thus we find it in nature: for flou'^ers 
of all kinds resemble, both in shape and colour, the 

* John xvii, 22. 
A A 2 
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light that shines upon and gives them their birth. 
They are divided into rays or points^ like the beams 
that proceed from the heavenly luminaries * ; so that 
the earth covered with flowers makes the same kind 
of appearance as the Firmament bespangled with 
stars; and for their number and their glory, both I 
think have an equal claim to represent the children of 
Abraham. 

There is one very considerable circumstance, com- 
mon to the clothing of a flower and to the righteous- 
ness signified by it — that both are equally the work 
or gift of God. It is God \hsX>clothts the grass of the 
field with such beauty; and it is God that giveth to 
his people, the far more lasting ornaments of grace 
and sanctiflcation : Man, with his utmost skill, can 
never weave such delicate embroidery as we find in 
one single leaf of any ordinary flower : and no works 
or merits of man, with all his toil and spinning, can 
compose that Robe of righteousness without which we 
must not hope to appear in the presence of God. As 
Solomon in aU his glory, which (was the work of man) 
wa§,^ot arrayed like a lily (the work of God;) so the 
righteousness of human wisdom, commonly railed 
morality, is not only inferior in degree, but essen- 
tially different in kind, from tliat righteousness which 
is the work of the gospel, as it would* be easy enough 
to shew: It is but as filthy rags compared to fine 
linen^ clean and bright ; or as a ragged thistle to the 
glory of a rose and the whiteness of a lily. There- 
fore, thanks to our merciful Saviour, that we have 
full encouragen»ent to expect a better raiment than 

* Upon the flow'rs of beav'n we gaze ; 
The stars of earth no wonder raise : 
Tho' these perhaps do, more than thtj, 

The life of maakiikd «waj. Cowlst. 
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any with which we are able to furnisli ourselves. For 
if God so clothe the grass of the Jield, hato mmh more 
will he clothe those that believe on him ? 

Righteousness, as well as the glory of a lily, being 
the gift of God, they who trust not in God for it 
will be left destitute. — The Jews, who sought it not 
hy Faith, but, as it were, by the works of the Icpw, 
going about to establish their cmn righteousness, have 
reduced themselves to a miserable condition. Instead 
of the glory of a flower, they have nothing but the 
roughness and deformity of thorns and briars. Their 
Sharon, as the prophet foretold, is turned into a wil- 
derness ; and while the wilderness of the Gentiles is 
encouraged to rejoice and blossom as the rose, the case 
with them is the very reverse — Rejoice not, O Israel^ 
for joy, as other people— for the pleasant places for their 
silver, nettles shall possess' them, thorns shall be in their 
tabernacles. From this difference between the Jew 
and Gentile, it is said of the christian church, when 
compared with such unbelievers, As the lily among 
thorns, so is my beloved among the daughters \ 

XI. Another thing to be observed in the foyers 
that appear on the earth — is their variety as to shape, 
size, and colour; like the children of God, -who are 
endued with different graces and with different de- 
grees of grace. For as one flower, like one star, dif- 
fereth from another in glory, so also do the spiritual 
plants of the church; some of which have a larger 
portion of illumination and grace than others ; and 
some have gifts in which others are deficient; for, 
saith the Apostle — Every man hath his proper gift of 
God; as flowers after their kind, have that size and 
colour which God hath been pleased to bestow upon 

* Cant. chap. ii. 2. 
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hem. No christian is to be blamed for wanting* 
what God hath not given him ; a$ no flower is to be 
esteemed an imperfect work, for not having in it all 
the colours of tlie Rain-bow. 

XII. The sweet smell of flowers is another cxcd- 
lence we are to take notice of: for by a sweet sacowr 
is meant any thing acceptable to God, be it a word 
or a work of righteousness, any thing meritorious 
through Christ Jesus. And as the sweet scent of 
flowers is not conveyed to us, unless a brisk air blow 
it from them; so the sweet and pleasant odours of 
righteousness, in the people of God, cannot arise 
but through the power of the Holy Spirit, breathing 
upon their hearts. Therefore the spouse in this di- 
vine song calls upon the spirit to produce this blessed 
effect — AwakCj O northrfwind^ and come thou south, 
blow upon my garden, that the spicesy the sweet aro- 
matic odours, may flow out. Let but the spirit thus 
bestow his grace upon us, and the church, as Isaac 
pronounced of Jacob concerning things to come, is like 
the smell of ajield which the Lord hath blessed. 

But this smell, though it is precious atid acceptable 
with God, and endears the Christian to his brethren, 
is of little account with the men of this world ; it is 
rather disagreeable and offensive to them. The same 
is observable in nature : for naturalists have informed 
us, there are some dirty crawling insects which will 
sicken and die at the smell of a rose : a case which 
doth well illustrate the different success of the Holy 
Apostles^ when they preached, through the power of 
the Holy Spirit upon them, the doctrine of Christ: 
for while they were a savour of life unto life in those 
that were saved, They were a savour of death unto death 
in them that perished. 

XIIL To Mjrhat hath been i^aid much more might 
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be added* on the waj'- of managing flowers: for spe- 
cial care should he had that they be kept clear bf 
weeds, which rob them of their nourishment, shading 
them at the same time from the sun's light and 
warmth, and infecting the air with a poisonous scent. 
Times would soon be altered for the better, i^f this 
rule were observed by those who are appointed over- 
seers of God's garden, and are commissioned with an 
authority to plant and to pluck up. The few flowers 
theroare would thrive much better than they do, if 
they wei'c careful to prevent any ill weeds from con- 
tinuing amongst them ; looking diligently^ as the Apostle 
has directed them, lest any man fail of the grace of 
God; lest any root of bitterness^ springing up, trouble 
the church, and thereby many be defiled^ The same 
evil was provided against by the oath and covenant 
mentioned in the twenty-ninth chapter of Deutero- 
nomy — Lest there should be among you man or woman, 
or f amity or tribe, whose heart turneth away from the 
Lord our God, to go and serve the Gods of these Na- 
tions ; lest there should be among you a root that heareth 
hemlock and wormwood— The Lord shall separate him 
unto evil outf of all the Tribes of Israel, according to 
M the curses of the Covenant written in this book of the 
Law. Noxious weeds are not to expect any preserva- 
tion from the power and providence of God; for 
Christ hath told us, that every plant, which his hea* 
wnhf Father hath not planted, shaft be roofed up. Thif 
practice ought now to be observed; and certainly 
would be under a regular exertion of ecclesiastical 
discipline ; but the ignorance of the age co-operating 
with its licentiousness, hath induced snch a confirmed 
misunderstanding of this whole matter, that there is 
no hope of our seeing this discipline restored. Wc 
flfiust wait with patience, tilt Christ shall take upoB 
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himself the office of separating the flowers from the 
weeds, and of casting out of his garden all things -, 
that offend. 

XIV. It will be proper here to stop awhile and re- 
flect on what hath been said, before we enter upon 
the other images not yet explained. 

It hath been shewn, that the first work of the 
christian religion was to prepare the way for all the 
good eflfects it afterwards produced, by bringing the 
light of life and immortality to the Gentiles, and re- 
moving the Jews from under the rigour of the law, 
to be saved by Faith in Christ Jesus. This is ex- 
pressed in those words — The winter is past, the rt^in is 
over and gone, — Tlic regions of mortality are warmed 
and enlightened by the return of the divine light aiid 
truth to them : and they, who lay exposed to con- 
demnation under the law, have nothing more to fear 
from it : that cloud broke over the head of Christy 
and discharged upon him that rain of wrath which 
otherwise must have fallen upon us. 

Tliis change in the spiritual oeconomy produced 
such an effect, as the clearing up of the season doth 
in the course of nature. For mankind, when visited 
by the gospel, passed from death unto life; as, at the 
return of the spring, the flowers appear upon the 
earth. 

XV. But as the virtue of the spring is to be dis- 
cernied in many other effects beside the regeneration 
of flowers; so is'' the power of the gospel in other 
effects upon the human soul, beside its redemption 
from a state of spiritual death ; more than * can be 
possibly expressed under any single operation of na^ 
ture. For when it raises us from the earth, it opens 
our mouths and fills them with the praises of God : 
as the same season, which gives the flowers their 
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birth, inspires the birds of the air with chcarfulncss 
to begin afresh their singings which had been inter- 
rupted by the storm and cold of the winter. When 
Christ is come to give us light and warmth, we spring 
up from our death of nature ; and our next step is to 
return God thanks and praises for our deliverance : 
first awakingj as Deborah calls upon herself to do; 
then uttering the song of thanksgiving, which God 
puts into our mouths. 

These things are laid down in the same order by 
the prophet Isaiah. In the beginning of his thirty- 
fifth chapter he tells us, that the desert should blossom 
as the rose: then immediately he adds — it shall rejoice 
even with joy and singing. This second mark of the 
spring was to attend upon the first : at the appear- 
ance o^ flowers on the earthy the time of the singing of 
birds was to come with them ; and even the wilderness 
and solitary place, the haunt of wild beasts and dole- 
ful creatures, should become the resort of musical 
birds singing among the branches. The real mean- 
ing of which is no other than what the prophet him- 
self hath expressed for us at the clese of the chapter. 
The ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to 
Zion (the holy mountain of Christ's church*) with 
songs and ex^rlasting joy upon their heads : they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorroxv and sighing shall 
flee away. 

While we lay in our winter of spiritual death, no 
song was to be heard from us : that was no time for 
singing; for where death is, its ordinary attendants 
are sorrow and sighing; which accordingly prevailed 
over all the world, till the ransom paid for it by Christ 
JesuSy put them to flight. 

♦ Heb. xii. 22. 
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Whoever heard the nightingale sing in the midst of 
winter? the stork and the swallow, and the nightin- 
gale, and other birds, all know their tkne, and never 
cross the seas to visit us, till the spring is advanced^ 
and the quickening be^ms of the sun have inspired a 
t new life into the animal and vegetable creation. How 
therefore could the heathen land rejoieej till the flowers 
appeared on it? Till the spring of Christianity ap*» 
preached it, and the glory of the Lord Jehocak^ the 
hoty one of Israel^ dwelt in the midst of it f Then every 
. redeemed soul broke out into songs of joy and thanks- 
giving r — From the uttermost part of the earth songs 
were heard, eoen glory to the righteous. 

The same deliverance which gave them cause to 
sing, gave them the power to do it. For as man, in 
bis natural state, has no reason to i*ejoice, so has he 
no ability, therefore said the Prophet — The tongue of 
the dumb shall sing, 'And hence it is, that in our ex- 
ccUent form of common-prayer, we beseech God to 
" open our lips, that our mouths may shew forth his 
^ praise. 

Thus does the joy of the saints, on the appearance 
of the gospel, answer to the singing of birds on the 
arrival of the spring : the time and cause of both are 
alike ; and they celebrate the same subject, the glory 
of the light. Nor do they less agree in place: the 
habitation of the Lord's redeemed being the same 
with that of the birds : they sit and sing in the tree 
of the church, which is the mystical body of Christ. 
For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain ofmus- 
tard seedy which a man took and sowed in his field; which 
indeed is the least of all seeds; hut whfn it is grown, it 
is the greatest among kerbs, and becometh a tree, 'so that 
the birds of the air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof The kingdom of heaven is an expression in 
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the parables, well known to signify the Gospehstate. 
The grain of mustard-seed, the least of all seeds, may 
be emblematic of Christy who humbled himself to 
become the least in the kingdom of heaven ; and who 
at his death was sown in the field of this world, but 
sprang up to power and glory at his resuirection: 
from the least of all seeds becoming th^ greatest of 
all trees, extending its mystical branches to the ends 
of the earth, and aflfording an habitation to birds of 
every sort, which sit and sing among the branches, 
and are safe under the shadow of it, and in it there 
is meat for all * Such is the peace of those who are 
.called to a state of salvation, and such is their chief 
and best employment. Their winter is past ; their 
rain over and gone ; and the tiine of their singing is 
come. The sorrozv and sighing of men without hope is 
fled away ; and changed into the melody of the heart, 
breaking out into psalms and hymns, and spiritual 
songs— 'for there is no real cause of sorrow left, when 
once the soul is truly converted to Christ — we are to 
be of good cheer in the presence of him, who hath 
overcome the 'd^orid for us. 



* '" Totius cnim mundi judex — qui, in corde terrse in tumulo oc- 
" cultatus, tridui spatio in maximam arborem excrevit, ramos suos ad 
*^ extremos terrae fines protendcns. Ex illo propullantes duodeeim 
'* apostoli, rami illi floridi atque excelsi, gentibus, non secus ac yo- 
" lucribus cceli, tegmen preebuere ; quibus rarais oranes obumbrati, 
" tanquam volucres in nidum congregati, ejus, qui ab illis proma- 
*' nabat, lautae ac coelestis alimoniae participes sunt facti." Frag- 
menta S. Ircenei, antepenult. Edit. Grabe. 

There may seem to be an ambiguity, if not an impropriety, in 
applying the grain of mustard from the gospel-state to the person of 
Christ; but as the church is no other than tbe body of Christ, its 
privileges and benefits cannot be considered independent of his per- 
son : and thus he himself hath considered them on another occasion 
— Ix am the Vine, ye are the branches. 
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XVI. From the singing of birds we proceed to ano- 
ther sign of the spring, the voice of the turtle, which 
the spouse tells his beloved is now he^d in the land. 
The voice of the turtle is the voice of the Holy 
Ghost, who descended upon Christ at his baptisfti in 
Jj^ the shape of a dove, anc^ is called upon at the four- 
teenth verse of this chapter under that name — O my 
dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, in the secret 
places of the stairs, let me see thy countenance, let me 
hear thy voice. There is a kind of dove in the eastern 
countries, which in the hard weather, when it casts 
its feathers, hides itself in the holes of the rocks, and 
there lies siletit till the spring invites it abroad again. 
Thus, while the world was in its winter, while the 
heathen people sat in darkness and the shadow of death, 
and the Jews were become an evil and adulterous ge- 
neration, the true dove was departed from them. 
For " the Holy Spirit of discipline" (as the author of 
the Book of TVisdom hath truly observed) " will flee 
" deceit, and remove from thoughts that are without 
••^ understanding." It could no more abide with a 
wicked world, than the dove of Noah could settle 
upon a deluge of waters. But when a new people 
were prepared for the Lord, the dove descended from 
a rock out of the reach of every storm, and was sent 
down to dwell among men upon earth; so that her 
voice was now heard in the land. It was heard from 
the Scriptures, in which holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the HOLY GHOST ; whose voice was 
before unknown to the Gentiles. By the Jews it was 
heard in a manner to which they were almost entirely 
unaccustomed, that is, in the spiritual interpretation 
given by the Apostles of Christ, who were tttade able 
ministers — not of the letter, but of the Spirit ; not of 
the voice of words, which v'oice they that heard in- 
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treated that the word should not be spoken to them any 
ffiore; but of the still small voice of the gospel, a 
sound of peace and comfort, like the note of a turtle- 
dove ; which as soon as the Gentiles heard, they be- 
sought that the same words might be preached unto 
them the next Sabbath. 

The voice of the turtle was again heard from the 
pfiouths of all true christians, who shewed out of a 
good conversation their works with meekness of wis- 
dom ; having exchanged the. spirit of strife and envy- 
ing, with which all men are by nature possessed, for 
the wisdom that is from above^ and is first pure^ then 
peaceable^ gentle and easy to be inireated, full of mercy 
and good fruits^ without partiality and without hypo- 
crisy; answering in every respect to the temper and 
voice of a turtle-dove ; the most inoffensive and un- 
designing of birds, as the lamb is of beasts ; whetfce 
they are the fittest emblems in all nature, the one to 
represent Christ, the oth^r the Holy Ghost/ 

XVIL We must now consider another circumstance 
common to the Spring of nature and of Christianity. 
The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs. By the^^- 
iree is signified repentance : Its green figs signify the 
first-fruits it brought forth upon the preaching of the 
Gospel ; which preaching treated generally of these 
two subjects — Repentance towards Gody and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ. — When Adam discovered 
his nakedness and repented of his sin, he chose for 
the sign of his repentance the leaves of a fig-tree, 
which are rough and grating to the flesh, and com- 
posed a garment suitable to his disobedience. The 
fig-tree is filled with a milky juice extremely rough 
and bittg: to the taste ; but its fruit is of all others 
the sweetest. So is the fruit of repentance sweet and 
acceptable to God. But the word of life, which 
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vine word in it', can bear the fruits of repentance/ 
The church, . as made up of Christ's members, is to 
be dressed as the vine : for .as every branch that bear- 
eth" not fruit is taken away, so should every fruitless 
member be cut off from the church : according to 
which figure St. Pcml speaks — I would they \oere even 
cut off that trouble you : lest the rotten branches, by 
remaining upon the tree, should make it perish down 
to; the root. Every branchy that beareth fruity the 
Father purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit. 
To him that hath, inore is given; more grace and di- 
vine knowledge is bestowed upon him, that his frUit 
may be thereby increased, cleansed and |>erfected: 
for, adds our blessed Saviour, ye are clean, throt^h 
the words which I have spoken unto you. 

From these parallel places of holy Scripture we 
may understand, that if the vine is the mystical body 
of Christ; its tender grapes, like the greenfgs, will 
denote the early fruits to be put forth by the church 
upon its first reception to the christian faith. The 
gddd smell ascribed to them, denotes their acceptance 
with God; \vho is delighted with every good work 
brought forth in Christ, and will, for his sake only, 
impute it to us for our eternal justification. 

XIX. Every Christian, who considers these things, 
should enquire, how far this mystical description of 
the privileges to which we are admitted under the 
gospel is fulfilled in his own heart; whether he is 
sensible of these great blessings, and thankful to God 
for calling him to this state of salvation. 

XX. Let him reflect in thd first place, whether he 
hath rightly understood the terrors of the law of 
Moses, and those denunciations of wrath^ wjjich were 
published against all transgressors at Mount Sinai: 
for these will continue in force against himself, un- 
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less he can find deliverance and safely in that man 
whom God hath appointed as a refuge from storm and 
from rain. He becomes a refuge to us by means of 
his churchy his word, and his sacraments : so that if 
we foil not to take due advantage of these, we may 
then be assured (upon the best grounds) that our 
winter is past^ the rain aver and gone : for there is no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus: who 
are found in him, not having their own righteousness 
which is of the law^ but the righteousness which is of 
God by faith. 

XXI. It is also his duty to be very careful, that 
tlie roots of Christian Graces, which God hath planted 
in his heart, be cherished and improved every day. 
No ill weeds must be suffered to prevail so far as to 
defile and overpower the conscience ; nor any thorns 
and briars of worldly cares choak the word of God, 
and render it unfruitful. His garden must not lie 
without order or culture, like that of the sluggard, 
lest God, in just judgment, should withhold the dew 
of his grace, and forbid the true light to shine any 
more upon it for ever. "" 

XXII. When he imitates the cheerfulness of the 
birds in singing psalms and spiritual songs of thanks- 
giving to the Father of lights ; he should make pro- 
per distinctions, and consider which will agree best 
with the state of his own heart, the melody of a 
saint, or the sighs and lamentations of a sinner. If 
his conscience should inform him, that he can have 
no just title to reckon himself among the number of 
the^^^, or rather of the justified; it will not well 
become such an one to be thankful. It must indeed 
argue a monstrous degi^e of carelessness or assurance, 
for a man to be forward in praising and magnifying 
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the name of God, on account of that mighty salva- 
tion, in which he himself is not like to have any 
share. Let him, therefore, who singeth in the 
church, sing with the spirit and with the understand- 
ing, and upon the grounds of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and a good Conscience: without which, how loud 
soever his voice may sound here below, it will never 
De heard in the choir of saii;its and angels above. 

XXIII. In his conversation with men, he should 
be meek, gentle, merciful, and compassionate; con-. 
forming himself to the spirit and temper of the dove. 
If there is continual clamour, raihng, wrath, and 
evil-speaking in a family, it is a sign that the gospel 
of peace hath not been received in it. It is either not 
there, or it is without its influence; and it is hard to 
say, which of these cases is the worst; If any man 
hath not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his : and 
certainly he is without the spirit, if he is without 
its fruit. 

In his private conferences with God and his own 
heart, his devotion should partake much of re- 
signation, huTniliation, and all the softer expres- 
sions of contrition, like to the mournings of the 
turtle; rather than of heat, zeal, anger, and indig- 
nation, even allowing sin itself to be the object of 
these emotions. 

XXIV. All men being sinners by nature, the fruits 
of rcperkance are to be brought forth by all. Every 
believer, when called to the gospel, is made a branch 
of that fig-tree, which is to bear the fruits of repent- 
ance ; and Christ, lo whom all things are naked, and 
open, will be conning from time to time seeking fruit 
on this fig-tree. If God receiveth from us only the 
service of the lips, this may be taken as a sign that 
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the tree hath some lecvoes upon it ; and thus far the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees extended. 
But unless the righteousness of a Christian shall ex- 
ceed 4^heirs, he must expect to be cut dcnvn^ as they 
were, and suffered no longer to encumber the ground 
of the sacred vineyard. 

XXV. The last thing suggested to us is the neces- 
sity of communion with Jesus Christ, as the only 
root of spiritual life and perfection: concerning 
which, it is our duty to guard against all the in- 
croachments of natural religieUj falsely so called ; 
not attributing to human nature any independent 
principle either of wisdom or sanctification. For 
as surely as the vine-branch can have no powers 
independent of the root, so surely cannot the Chris- 
tian think, act, or live, as such, but so far only as 
he derives his abilities from^ the stock upon which he 
is engrafted. 

Nor are we to suppose, as some do, who allow the 
necessity of this communion, that a mere act of the 
mind is sufficient to advance us into a state of mem- 
bership with the true vine. If this were the case, 
then might the church be reduced to a single indivi- 
dual, a church in one person : But, on the contrary, 
many things are necessary to be done, which no man 
can do for himself: and therefore Christ established 
a visible society upon earth, investing some of its 
.members with different powers and offices, all serv- 
ing to the same end ; that is, all concurring to lead 
. individuals through the means of grace to the pos- 
. session of glory. As the vineyard doth not plant, 
and prune, and cultivate itself, but submits to him 
\vh(5m the owner hath appointed to dress it ; so the 
Christian must submit to the institutions of Christ; 

BBS 
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and to those persons hy whom they are adtbimrterecl. 
It might be one reason uHby the vine in particular iil 
selected 'iipon this occasion, ^because it yields so 
striking an CKample of the saiiitary effects of obe- 
dience and dependence, it is a weak and traiting 
plant, given to excessive irregularity and luxutiwioe, 
^id thcx«fore <tannot prosper without some helping 
hand to <lifect, restrain, adjust, and support k in its 
proper station. 

If tiic church then, as the Scripture speaks, 5s the 
body of Christ, and communion with Christ iscom- 
mux^ion with his churdii ; every prudent penson, who 
values tlic welfare of his own soul, will avoid that 
wild kigh'-Jlying *, self-governing spirit, which makes 
as light of all institutions, as if they were the in- 
iventions of a worldly policy, instead of being whdt 
they really are, the ordinanoes of Christ himself^ for 
the life, growth, and final salvation of his own mem^ 
bers. Happy are they, who are wise enough to 
escape all those errors concerning this great subject, 
which may now so easily be infused by the prejudices 
of education, or the fashionable doctrines of a care- 
less and ignorant age, whose chief religion seems to 
consist in preaching peace to all sorts of people, under 
uli sorts of circumstances. 

XXVI. But it is possible for a man to avoid the 
presumptuous innovations of Sociniam, and other 
infidels, and to be a branch duly and orderly inserted 
into the true vine ; and yet, after all, to be so worth- 
less and unprofitable in his conversation, as to be 
altogether dry and fruitless. The end of such a 

* The word hi^h-flying hath been frequently applied to those who 
SiJt authority high, either in the church or in the state ; but tb«T 
ivbo set themselves above b4)th, have the better title to it. 
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branch is to be cut off and cast into the fire. The 
negligence of men in authority maj permit a dead 
branch to remain upon the tree :. but there is a time 
coming, when God shall descend from heaven to 
behold and visit this vine. What is now amiss, will 
then be rectified, without respect of persons. For 
which great day of visitation and inquisition may 
God Almighty by his grace prepare all those wh^ 
diligently seek it! Amen. ^ 
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I, That there was such a practice as Cortfirmation 
in the primitive Church, is clear from the express 
words of the New Testament ; and that the proper 
subjects of it were those Christians who had already 
been admitted to Baptism. For the proof of which, 
we need only attend to the following account of this 
matter, which is delivered to us in the Acts of the 
Apostles — Now wherr the Apostles which were at Jem- 
salem heard that Samaria had received the word of God^ 
they sent unto them Peter and John; who when they 
were come dawn^ prayed for them, that they might re- 
cevoe the Holy Ghost. For as yet he was fallen upon 
none of them : only they were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. Then layed they their hands on them, 
and tliey received the Holy Ghost*. Tlie occasion 
which called for the exercise of Confirmation, and 
all the circumstances which attended it, are here so 
exactly related, that I shall endeavour to explain the 

* Acts viti. 14, &c. 
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subject by selecting the particulars of this account, 
and making such remarks as are naturally suggested 
by each of them. 

II. It does not appear that the Christian Church 
subsisted any where as yet in its due form but at 
Jerusalem. This City was the common seat of the 
Apostles, who resided there, with the Elders and 
Deacons, as a Collegiate body ; consulting together 
for the propagation of the Faith, sending abroad oc- 
casionally such members as they thought proper, from 
their' own society, for the work of the ministry, and 
receiving intelligence from their agents in all quar- 
ters concerning such questions as arose, and such oc- 
currences as happened to them in the course ^of their 
labours. 

When they heard that Samaria had received the 
Word of Gody that is, that the people of Samaria had 
repented, believed, and been baptized ; it is no ques- 
tion amongst them what ought to be done next, but 
it follows, as a thing of course, that they sent out 
Peter and John^ two persons of the Apostolical Cha- 
racter. 

Here I cannot help observing, though it is some- 
what foreign to my subject, that this occurrence seems 
by no means consistent with that superiority which 
some have attributed to St. Peter, over the assembly 
of the ApQstles : it being plain that he was among 
\i\s peej^Sy and subject to be sent out by them in com- 
mon with other persons of the same order. 

Peter and John being sent upon this work without 
any previous consultation concerning tlie expediency 
or necessity of it, it may be collected, that the Order 
and Discipline of the Church was already settled as 
to this affair, and that Confirmation by the imposition 
of a])ostolical hands was appointed to succeed regu- 
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lariy to the sacrament of Baptism. St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, reckoning up the principles 
of the Christian doctrine, places repentance first in 
order, then faith, then baptism, and after that the 
laying on of hands : which cannot signify the imposi- 
tion of hands in ordination ; fcfr then it could never 
have been placed among the first elements of instruc- 
tion, proper to those only who were unskilful in the 
word of righteousness *. His meaning is best explained 
by his own example, who, when he had fqiind some 
disciples but partially instructed at Ephesus, baptized 
them in the name of the Lord Jesus^ and then laid his 
hands upon them f , that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost. From all which it certainly follows, that the 
laying on of hands was the ordinary practice of the 
Christian Apostolical Church, and that it was next in 
order to Baptism. That it was not a part of Baptism 
itself, appears from the example of those at Samaria, 
whom Philip had baptized, but had left them to be 
confirmed at some other time by some other hands. 

This matter being so clear according to the terms 
of the Scripture, I think it needless to enquire into 
th« practice of the first Ages of the Church next after 
the Apostles. It is certain that Confirmation was uni- 
versally observed, and that more strictly than in the 
lower ages ; but instead of being known by the term 
of Confirmation, it was more usually signified by seal- 
ingy anointings and the imposition of hands. Yet the 
term now in use seems to be warranted by the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. When Paul and Bar- 
nabas had determined to visit their brethren in every 
city where they had already preached the word of 
God, it is said of Paul, that " he went through Syria 

r 

* Chap. V. 13. t Acts xix. I», 6. 
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^ and Cilicia, -confirming the Churches" His desrtgtt 
was to advance those who had already been converted 
and baptized ; and as he had na time to waste, it 19 
most probable that his visitation was official ; that he 
acted in the Apostolical character, and confiraied his 
converts by the imposition of hands. But whatever 
ambiguity there may be in the name, in the thing 
itself there is none at all. So we may pass from the 
Institution, to consider the persons l^.whom it iff 
administered. 

III. Philip the Deacon had preached the Word to 
the people of Samaria^ and baptized them, both men 
and women^ and was still amongst them. But though 
signs and miracles were done by him, it is plain he 
was not qualified to administer imposition of hands^ 
because other persons were formally sent out from 
the Church for this purpose : and as the persons^^ so 
fent out were of the Apostolical Order, to them the 
office properly belonged. 

By this example we are taught, that God hath ap- 
pointed certain distinctions of ministerial Duty, for 
the sake of Peaces Qrder, and Edification in his 
Church: and farther, that the holiness and otiier 
personal qualifications of any minister, are distinct 
from the holiness and authority of his office. Por 
though PhiUp was a person considerable enough to 
work such miracles as astonished the Samarkimi, and 
procured him the good opinion of S&mon Magus him- 
self, he had no Right to administer Confirmation. 
And if Confirmation was proper to the Apostles in the 
first age of the Church, it is now proper, to a Kab<»p. 
For Bishops have succeeded to that Character with 
which the Apostles were invested ; at leasts to those 
parts of their Character which are necessary for the 
Church in the latter times. Tbrou^ all the inter- 
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mediate ages down to the Reformation, the Christiaii 
Society has been governed by ministers of three dif- 
ferent Orders, with the names, of Bishops, Presbyters, 
and Deacons. A Church without a Bishop was never 
heard of till the fifteenth Century ; when some Pro- 
testants, who w^ere willing to shake ofF the errors of 
Rome, and thought they could reform on no other 
terms but those of Presbytery^ pleaded necessity in 
excuse for the defect. The Scripture shews us what 
the government of the Church ought to be by shew- 
itig us what ife- was. Far a fact or precedent, where 
the example is authoritative, may be depended upon 
with greater certainty than a verbal distinction. 
Words are liable to different meanings ;. and an art- 
ful man can mould tliem into so many forms, and 
invest them with such a cloud of Criticism, that they 
shall have no discernible meaning at all, Tlie fact I 
speak of, is the government of the Church by three 
Orders of Ministers, at its first Establishment. Hie 
twelve Apostles were first ordained by Christ himself 
out of the number of his Disciples; of whom he 
chose twelve^ and named them Apostles; accommo- 
dating their nnmber to the primitive partition of the 
Church of Israel. After these he appointed other 
seventy also, who were sent out with a ministerial 
Character, but were inferior to the Apostles, both in 
name and authority : for the* Apostles, even after their 
ordination, are frequently called by the general name 
of Disciples ; but it does not appear that any of the 
seventy were ever called by the name of Apostles. 
This Appellation was restrained to the twelve who 
were first appointed ; and none other could be intitlcd 
to the name, till they were formally invested with the 
office. Accordingly it appears, that when the traitor 
Judas was gone to his own place, and the Apostles 
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Church which preserves this form by succession, and 
administers Confirmation by the first of the orders 
above mentioned, is according to the Apostolical pat- 
tern, our enemies themselves being judges. This 
being now clear, as to the persons whose office it is 
to administer Confirmation; we must enquire who 
are the persons proper to receive it. 

IV. When the Apostles heard that Samaria had re- 
ceived the fVord of God, they sent Peter and John to 
lay their hands upon them : therefore they who have 
received the Word of God are the proper subjects of 
Confirmation. By receiving the word of God, the 
case itself instructs us we are here to understand the 
taking upon themselves the Christian profession in 
baptism; and baptism includes faith and repentance. 
He that perseveres ip his repentance, retains his faith, 
and has a corppetent knowledge of the Word of God, 
is qualified for the farther endowments of divine 
grace. If the Apostles when they visited Samaria, 
or any other of the first Churches, found therein per- 
sons who had departed from the conditions of their 
baptism, without question they regarded such persons 
as utterly unfit for the imposition of hands. This 
was the case of Simon, a man of a vain worldly spi- 
rit, who neither understood nor relished the purity 
of the Gospel, and was therefore declared to have 
neither part nor lot in that matter. 

V. The circumstances of the Church being now so 
different from what they were formerly, it ^ill be a 
matter of some difficulty to explain the benefit of Con- 
firmation. In the Apostolicd age, the benefit in 
very many /who received it, was immediate and con- 
spicuous ; because other ends were to be served be- 
sides the progress of private persons in the Christian 
life. While the Church was surrounded witli heathen 
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unbelievers, extraordinary powers were required for 
their conversion : with which view, the gifts of mi- 
racles, and of speaking with tongues, were commu- 
nicated by the laying on of hands. In those days, 
the members of the Church were not only endued 
with such' grace as operated inwardly upon their af- 
fections for the retaining of them in the ways of 
Truth and Holiness, but with such power likewise as 
manifested itself outwardly to the senses of men, and 
thereby led them to consider and assent to a Religion 
so miraculously attested. Their prejudice was too 
great to be conquered by the force of Reason. Thfe 
internal merits of the Gospel, and the native excel- 
lence of Truth, would have no effect on those who 
^ere incapable of discerning them. Therefore God 
in his great mercy condescended to the shorter me- 
thod of leading their Reason-and Philosophy captive, 
by operating upon them through the medium of their 
bodily senses. But when the Gospel was spread 
abroad in the world, and children were every where 
trained up under Christian parents, tliese extraordi- 
nary powers became unnecessary, and were conse- 
quently witluliawn. A wrong education hath such 
an influence upon the mind, that many persons are 
rendered proof against miracles and all the demon- 
strations which the Power and Wisdom of God can 
present to them, it has such an effect upon tljc fa- 
culties, that a good-natured man will be soured into 
malice and cruelty, a learned man (though surrounded 
with light) will be groping in darkness, and a sen- 
sible man will talk like an ideot. When this grand 
obstacle is removed, and people ai^ no longer brought 
up to heathenism, the work of conversion may be 
left to Education ; the mind of a child will imbibe 
what is offered ; and as it grows to maturity, 
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Reason will be able to maintain what simplicity re^ 
eeived. . ^ 

On these considerations, it is not to be wondered 
aty that the extraordinary powers which attended 
Confirmation were discontinued after the establish* 
ment of Christianity, and nothing retained but those 
internal powers which were always requisite for the 
salvation of individuals, and were therefore conferred 
at the same time with the others. The Grace of God 
to dispel the darkness of the understanding, and re^* 
strain the frowardness of passion, was as necessary to 
those who were confirmed by St. Peter ^ St. John, or 
St Pauly as to those who are confirmed in this }atter 
Age of the Church ; and therefore it is equally com- 
municated in all times. What though the greatness 
of the Apostolical character may now be sunk in the 
eyes of those who know not how to distinguish be* 
tween times and seasons ; yet God, who promised to 
be with his Apostles to the end of the world, will not 
be wanting to his promise, nor leave his Church with- 
out such helps as are necessary toward the perfecting 
and saving of its Members. Wherefore we may 
safely depend upon it, that the benefit of Confirma- 
tion to the faithful receiver is as real as that of bap- 
tism ; though it is not subject, in either case, to im- 
mediate observation* A learned Author, wha was a.- 
man of great piety, had much experience of the-^ 
world, and never was iti any degree addicted to £n^ 
thusiasm, assured me, that in the course of his lifb^ 
he had met with persons troubled in their consciences, 
who had opened to him the state of their minds, 
though he was not a Clergyman. It was his custom " 
to ask such, whether they had been Confirmed ? If 
they answered in the negative, he advised them not 
to defer it any longer : and said he had been witnesi 
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to an i)ftf>py change in several instances. It tloet bj 
no means follow from this relation, that I think &igaf 
and wonders are to be expected from the present Go- 
vernors of the Church. For Confirmation is one of 
the ordinary means of Grace, and if it is found in 
some cases to answer the purpose intended, the effect 
is as properly within the common sphere of the 
Christian ceconomy, as the increase of a plant fronA 
the operation of the Elements is within the common 
xx)urse of Nature. If the Sun were to shine, the 
clouds to send down rain, the winds to vary accord- 
ing to their season, and notwithstanding all these 
advantages nothing should be found to grow, it 
.would be more wonderful than any thing we have 
yet observed : and it would not be less woaderful, if 
the Institutions of God were to do no good in his 
Church. What? shall God establish the means of 
Grace amongst us, and shall no benefit attend them? 
Slmll he confer his grace to strengthen the mind^ and 
. ^hall the mind be no stronger with it than without it? 
Doth God amuse his people with forms which have 
no power, apd shadows which have no corresponding 
$ubsta^ce ? This would be more incredible, because 
more opposite to the nature of God, and contradio- 
tory to Reason, than any thing that ever was or will 
be believed concerning an Efficacy in the Christian 
Institutions. To those ipdeed who expected nothing 
from them, tliey always were lifeless and ineffectual. 
The Jew3, who were su<?h only in outward profession, 
rediiced their Law tp a dead Letter; a^ Christians 
of the like spirit reduce the Gospel to an insignificant 
Ceremony. The Enthusiast boasts of finding a shorter 
road to the Grace of God without condescending to 
the use of the means ; and the squeamish improver 
of the Christian Mysteries is ashamed of the Form, 
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unless you give him leave to suppose that it is void 
of the Power. But the rational Believer takes a 
middle way between them, neither despising the form 
nor denying the power of it. 

Yet we must be careful not to carry things beyond 
their line: we must distinguish between the ordinary 
und extraordinary influences of the Holy Spirit. 

In the beginning of the Gospel, M'hen the hearts 
t)f the disobedient were to be turned to the wisdom 
of the just, and a people was to be prepared for the 
Lord, the progress was rapid, and the effects of the 
Spirit were visible and immediate. At the Formation 
of the World, when things were rising out of the 
Chaos, the Earth was hastily furnished with all its 
productions. Herbs were in seed, Trees had their 
fruits upon them, Animals had tbfeir full stature, and 
>Man was arrived at maturity, in the space of a single 
day. But now, under the settled laws of Nature, all 
things are carried on so silently and slowly, that to 
vulgar Eyes they seem to stand still. The Sun and 
Moon in the heavens, the verdure of the Spring, the 
fruits of the Autumn; all are progressive in every 
moment; but while we look upon them their motiQH 
is insensible. So the progress of Grace, like that of 
nature, is not all at once, but by degrees, with a 
motion imperceptible to the Eyes. Yet both arc real. 
[The God who conducts the system of physical causes 
in such a manner as to satisfy the expectations of th^e 
Philosophical Observer, will not disappoint those who 
look up to him, according to his own direction, for 
things of much higher importance. 

VI. The outward sign or form of Confirmation is 
the last thing described to us in that account, upon 
which I have been making these Remarks. We are 
told, that when Peter and John had first prayed fmr 
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the Samaritan converts, they layed tkdr hands^ them^ 
and they received the Holy Ghost. We rarely or 
never meet with any instance of a gift communicated 
from God to man witlioiit some external sign to il- 
lustrate the nature of it and assure us of its reality. 
The water in Baptism, and the hread and wine in the 
Lord s supper, are applied with this intention; and 
the application is so strict and proper, that the whole 
visible world cannot supply us with any other signs 
^o accommodated to the nature of the things signi* 
fied. The laying on of handSy as^ a sign, is not re- 
strained to Confirmation, but common to Ordination, 
and to other occasions, to denote the power and au- 
thority of God. Moses laid his hands upon the head 
of Joshua when he gave him a commission to succeed 
as Prophet, Pastor, and Captain, to the people of 
Israel. The Apostles used the same form when they 
healed the sick ; and our blessed Saviour laid his 
hands on the little children when he gave them hit 
benediction. A sign so frequently applied, and upon * 
such important occasions, cannot be without its pro- 
per signification ; and a few words will be suflficient 
to shew what it is. 

The hajids are the instruments of action and power. 
If any gift is presented, any assistance oflFered^ or 
any commission given, from one man to another, the 
hands are the means of communication. The power 
of the human body is so eminently fixed to the hands, 
that hand and power are put for the same thing in the 
sacred language. And anciently among the Latins, 
manumission or a sending away from the handy signified 
the releasing of a servant from the Jmver of his mas- 
ter. So that if any thing is visibly communicated 
from God through the ministration of man, no out- 
ward sign can express this «o properly as the stretch 
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ing out and laying on of the hands of those persons, 
who act under him and for him in a ministerial capa-^ 
dty. Such a substitution is necessary in our present 
state, because we can form no idea of spiritual things 
without the mediation of bodily objects. Jl^oses, in 
his ministerial character, was the Representative of 
God^ according to what was said of him, See^ I have 
made thee a God to Pharaoh*; In virtue of this sub- 
stitution, the hand of Moses was stretched out, to 
signify the exertion of that divine power which ef- 
fected the miracles in Egypt. All nature became 
Qbedient to the motion of his hand; not for any 
power it had in itself, but because the Almighty 
hand of God concurred with the hand of his Minis- 
ten When Christ gave his plenary commission to 
his Apostles after his Resurrection, he told them they 
should lay hands upon the Sick^ and they should re* 
cover. The sense of which sign is referred to in the 
Hymri or Prayer recorded in the 4th Chap, of the 
^Acts — "And now, Lord, behold their threatenings, 
and grant unto thy Servants, that with all bold- 
ness they may speak thy word, by stretching Jorth 
" thine Hand to heal." Whence it appears, plain 
enough for our present purpose, that when the hand 
of God was stretched, forth for any act of divine 
Power, it was outwarSly expressed by the handi of 
his ministers. Their hands touched, but it was the 
hand of God which healed, confirmed, ordained, and 
performed such other acts as were beyond the reach 
of human power. 

VII. That the ceremony might be eiFectual, the 
Apostles first prayed for tJiose on whom their hands 
were to be laid. Notwithstanding the propriety of 
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the sign and the plentitude of their CommiBsion, the 
effect still depended on the will of God, who expects 
humiliation on the part of his ministers, and whose 
power never was nor will be at the disposal of men 
but at the instance of their prayers. When the Truth 
of God is pledged that he will be with his Church 
and fulfil his promises to it, this condition is always 
understood, that there is a devout profession of de- 
pendence in those who distribute his gifts, and faith 
in those who receive them. Our Church, which re- 
tains the use bf the sign, and prescribes such prepa* 
ralory forms cyf Devotion as are suited to the occa- 
sion, is every way agreeable in its practice to the 
sense of the Gospel, and the example of the Apostles, 
when Christianity was in its purest State. 

VIII. The divine Spirit is every where present. 
Whither shall I go then (saith the Psalmist) ^roTT? thy 
Spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? If I 
ascend up into Heaven thou art there : If I make my 
bed in Hell thou art there also. If I take the fVings 
of the Morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
Seay even there shall thy Hand (i. e. thy Spirit) kad 
mCf and thy right Hand shall hold me. If we should 
ask how it comes to pass, that the Spirit of God is 
in all places, and yet not in all men; I fear the ques* 
tion is too deep to be answered iii a satisfactory man- 
ner. I am not able to define the presence of a Spirit. 
My own Spirit exercises its power in a state of asso- 
ciation with my body, so can give me no idea of Spi- 
rit in a state of Abstraction. When my mind is pre- 
sent to that from which my body is remote, 1 know 
not what that presence is but liiemory and imagina- 
tion : so that my conceptions are as imperfect as be- 
fore. If I consider the natural or created Spirit of 
the World, that brings me nearer to the properties of 
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the divine Spirit : ftn- the Air, which is every where 
present, is moving itf soitie places and stagnant ttf 
(rthers ; it bkuweth where it listeth. It is the breath of 
life, and present ta all bodies dead and ahve, but ifr 
supports no respir^ion in a dead carcase. 
• The question will be nK>re profitable, if we ask 
"Why the wtBdom- of God, in tiie distributibn of his 
grace, hath thought fit to make use of the ministrili- 
tion of man? For this there are many reasons. Our 
condition while we are in the body requires that W€ 
should be ministered to in a bodily manner. Order 
and Decency require, that self-deceit, imposture, and 
confusion, should be prevented in the Church. But 
chiefly it is expedient, that our faith and submission 
to the Will of God should always find something to 
exercise them in every sacred Institution. This me- 
thod of proceeding puts us to the proof, whether we 
will trust to the promise of God for the receiving of 
those gifts by other hands under his appointment, 
which he dpth not vouchsafe tb give us immediately 
from himself. It \s thought to have been the causci 
of oflFence in Satan, that he was too proud to hold 
with the consequences of the Incarnation, and w^ould 
not submit to worship God in the person of i ihan. 
It is now a like trial of otir humility, whfether we 
will acknowledge the power and authority of God in 
men of like passions with ourselves, whose frailty may 
tempt us to overlo()k and despise them. Some object 
to the validity of a divine Ordinance for the w^nt of 
sufficient holiness in the Administrator. So the Do- 
natists argued formerly, upon an opinion of their own 
sanctity above that of other men. How, said they, 
can any man give that which he hath not? But they 
received a. proper answer in few words — Humana sunt 
opera, sed Dei sunt munera — The woi^ks are of man 
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but the gifts are of, God: he who pretends to ccmfer 
them from himself mistakes the nature of his com- 
mission and profanely assumes th^t honour which be- 
longs to God only. 

IX. I have not insisted on this distinction^ as if I 
thought the Clergy of the Church of England were 
more in need of it than any other class of Ministers 
in the Church. If any are not as they should be, 
may God make them better : but upon the whole I 
suppose we may stand the coitiparison with any other 
Society this day in the world. And I trust, that the 
same God, who, when the Earth was filled with vio- 
lence in the days of Noah, protected that righteous 
man in the building of an Ark to the saving of his 
house, when he was surrounded with reprobates, as 
ready to pull it to pieces or set fire to it as he* was to 
build it ; that the same God, I say, however wicked- 
ness and infidelity may increase in these latter days, 
will interpose for the government and preservation of 
this Church, that his people may receive all those 
means of grace which are requisite to prepare them 
for his glorious kingdom. 

O Lord swoe thy peopky and bless thine heritage. 
Gwem them, and ^t them up for ever. 
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THE Reader may be shocked 'when he is told, that there 
is a disposition to. Heathenism in an age of so much improve- 
ment, and pronotince the accusatioW improbable and vision* 
ary ; but he is requested to weigh impartially the facts here 
offered, and then to form hi^ judgment. The following 
Letter was intended only for the inspection of a friend ; but 
if there is any tetidcacy in the-publiX) to auch a peculiar 
kind of corruption, as is here pointed out, they ought to 
have some warning of it ; and therefore it has been judgedi 
that the present publication can be neither impertinent nor 
unseasonable. 



The present Edition of this Letter, iathe year 1194, is 
more seasonable than the first ; now we have been witness to 
the profane affectation of Heathen manners by the Philo. 
sophers of P^rance ; with its malignant effects on Religion^ 
Government, and the Peace of the'Christian world. 
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DSAU SIR, 

A WORTHY gentleman * who is a collector of 
things rare and curious in their several kinds, shewed 
ihe a large shoeing-horn, which as tradition reports 
had been the property of an ancient abbot of Glaston- 
bury. This relic of antiquity is very handsomely 
engraved with figures representing the seven \yorks 
of charity; which are, the giving of ^ bread to the 
hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, 
lodging to strangers, visiting the sick, and prisoners^ 
and burying the dead. On this my learned friend 
took occasion to remark, that in the ages before the 
Reformation, the subjects of the ornamental arts, 
which are now so universally taken from the Heathen 
Mythology, were then generally borrowed from the 
Holy Scripture, and had some pious relation to the 
doctrines of Christianity. Of this he shewed me 
another remarkable instance in the powder-horn of 
King Henry VHL which is adorned witlj the history 
of St. Stephen's martyrdom, in elegant figures of 
ivory. Whereas, had an artist of this age been set 
to invent a device for a po>vder-horn, his imaginatioB 

* Tht late Rer. Mr. Oostling, of Canterbury. 
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would immediately have suggested to him the fall of 
Phaeton, the Cyclops forging thunderbolts, or some 
like allusion to the history and effects of fire from the 
stores of the Heathen Mythology. # 

I shall not stop here to dispute which of these two 
sourcesy Paganism or. Christianity, will furnish the 
best subjects for poets, painters, and sculptors to work 
upon ; but I cannot help observing, that the general 
state of religion and manners mayl)e judged of by 
the style and taste adopted in the ornamental arts. 
There might be a faulty superstition, with a mixture 
©f simplicity bordering upon ignorance,' in the works 
of former ages; but the style of them slie wed that 
Christianity was the religion of the country, and that 
the several particulars of the sacred history were then 
held in honour, as the subjects . most worthy to be 
offered for admiration, and recommended by all the 
efforts of human ingenuity. 

This was certainly the persuasion of ihose times: 
tut in the present age the public taste can seldom 
find any thing but Heathen matter to work upon: 
from which it is natural to infer, that Heathenism is 
in better repute than formerly; and thence it will 
follow, that the public regard to Christianity, 'and all 
that relates to it, is proportionably declined, 

Polydore Virgil, in his work De rerum inventoribv^ 
tells us how in the middle ages of the church, they 
christened the ceremonies of the Pagan superstition, 
and adapted their fables to the mysterips of the Chris- 
tian worship: which obsei;vation will undoubtedly 
account for much of the pomp that appears in the 
celebrities of the modern church of Rome. There 
might possibly be a very good intention in thus at- 
tempting to reclaim what had been misapplied, in 
order to make an impression upon vulgar minds ia 
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their own way ; but there was often great weakness 
and want of judgment in the manner, which should 
nevef be proposed for imitation. Thus much of theif 
huniour ought to, be retained, that the true religion 
should, in all places, and on all occasions, be seen to 
preserve its superiority over the false ; not merely be- 
cause one is better than the other, but because the 
otie is worthy of God, and will raise honourable sen- 
timents in men, while the other was never intended 
for any thing but an engine of the devil, to infuse 
sentiments of impurity, obscenity, pride, and vanity, 
dishonourable to God, and destructive to man. Yet 
the taste for Heathen learning, which began to pre- 
vail about the times of the Reformation, hath been 
productive of an evil, which hath been growing upon 
us for two hundred years past, and hath at length 
given to Heathenism the upper hand in almost every 
subject. The fabulous objects of the Grecian my- 
thology have even got possession of our churches; ^ 
in one of which * I have seen a monument, with ele- 
gant figures as large as the life, of the three Fates, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, spinning and clip- 
ping the thread of a great man's life:' by which spe» 
cies of memorial, he is taken as it were out of the 
hands of the true God, whom we Christians worship 
in our churches, and turned over to the mis^^ble 
blindness of Heathen destiny : not to mention the 
insult and profanation with which Heathen idols are 
l)rought into a Christian temple. In the same church, 
the baptistery or font is removed almost out of sight; 
and when found, has a very mean and unworthy ap- 
peariance, as if it were intended for some other use : 

* Atthn village of Wharton, near* Kettering, in NortbamptQBr 
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$o natural is it for those improvements wbich exalt 
Heathenism to debase Christianity. How conspi* 
cuous are all the temples of the Heathen idols in the 
famous gardens of Stowe in Buckinghamshire; while 
the parish church, which happens to stand within the 
precincts, is industriously shrouded behind ever- 
greens and other trees, as an object impertinent, or 
at least of no importance to a spectator of modern 
taste. In our rural ornaments we have temples to all 
the Pagan divinities; and in the city a Pantheon, 
wherein there is a general assembly of the sons and 
daughters of pleasure, under the auspices of Heathen 
demons ^. 

This taste is not only profane and corrupting when- 
ever it takes place, but the productions of it are 
iiometimes monstrously absurd and incongruous: it 
begets a certain inattention to propriety, which ad- 
mits of false and shocking associations, consistent 
neither with goodness of taste, nor correctness of 
judgment. When I see the figure of a cock upon the 
top of a steeple, I am reminded of that sacred bird 
who was a monitor to St. Peter, and through his ex- 
ample is now giving a daily Ifesson to all believers. 
When I see the globe and cross on the top of St. 
Paul's, I rejoice in the exaltation of him who was 
humbled for our sakes, but is now the head of all 
principality and power to the church and to the 
world; and I feel a secret satisfaction in reflecting, 
that a cross so exalted has no reproach in it, as if the 
oift nee of it were ceased. But when I see the dragon 
up )n lk)w-steeple, I can only wonder how an emblem 
so expressive of the devil, and frequently introduced 

* The autkor of t22S6# lUfiecti^nui bag ii^ed to «ee it destroyed bj 
fun. 
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as Buch into the temples of idolaters, found its way 
to the summit of a Christian edi6ce. I am so jealous 
in these matters, that I must confess myself to have 
been much hurt b}' a like impropriety in a well-known 
music-room, where there is an organ consecrated by 
a superscription to Apollo, although the praises of 
Jehovah are generally celdbrated by it once every 
month in the choral performances : and it seems rar 
ther hard that Jehovah should condescend to be a hor^ 
rower, while Apollo is the proprietor. 

In all the sciences the tokens of this Pagan iofeo- 
tion are very observable. In politics we bear of no^ 
thing but Brutus, and are stunned with the beFoisai 
ixf rebels, and the virtue of regicides. In morality^ 
how venerable are the characters of Socrates, and 
Cato the suicide : while the Spartan virtue is become 
the grand object of patriotic emulation ; though I am 
sure it would make a shocking figure if the moral 
character of that commonwealth were impartially re- 
presented on the authority of Plutarch. Botany, 
which in ancient times was full of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, and had many religious memorials aiBxed to 
it, is now as full of the Heathen Venus, the Mary of 
our modem virtuosi. Amongst the ancient names of 
plants, we find the Calceolus Marias, Carduus Marias, 
Carduus benedictus, our Lady's Slipper, our Lady'^ 
Thistle, our Lady's Mantle, the Alchymilla, &c. but 
modern improvements have introduced the Speculum 
Veneris, Labrum Veneris, Venus's Looking-glass, Ve- 
nus s Basin (the Dipsacus), Venus's Navel- wort, Ve- 
nus's Fly-trap, and such like : and whereas the ancient 
botanists took a pleasure in honouring the meipQiy 
of the Christian saints with their St. John's wort^ St. 
Peters wort, herb Gerard, herb Christopher, and 
many others;, the modern ones, more affected. to 
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their own honour, have dedicated several newly-di»- 
covered genera of plants to one another ; of which 
the Hottonia, the Sibthorpia, are instances, with 
others so numerous and familiar to men of science, 
that they need not be specified* 

But in poetry, the servility of Christians is most 
notorious of ail. Here they follow as implicitly as 
if the Heathen Muses had deprived them of their 
wits. If any machinery is to be introduced, it must 
all be according to the Heathen model, by a law as 
invariable as that of the Medes and Persians. But 
it should be considered, that when an Heathen poet 
made u^e of his divine machinery, he only spoke ai 
he believed, introducing such powers into liis verse 
as he professed to worship in prose. After he had 
been ofrcring sacrifices in the temple of Minerva, it 
was natural for him to bring her in to the assistance 
of his hero : but when a Christian moralist does the 
same, proposing a pattern of virtue on the Heathen 
plan for the purposes of education, he goes out of his 
way, to adopt what he knows to be as absurd in itself 
as it is contrary to bis profession. If there is a na- 
tural opposition between truth and falsehood, we are 
now as irrational in betraying a partiality to the pro- 
fane objects of Heathenism, as the Heathens them- 
selves would have been, had they shewn the like re- 
gard to the sacred objects of the Bible ; only with 
this difference, that they would have taken up what 
was better than their own, whereas we incline to that 
which is worse: their choice would have brought 
them nearer to God ; ours brings us nearer to the 
Devil. How strange would it have been, if while 
their temples were ^dedicated to Venus, Mars, and 
Bacchus, their gardens iiad been adorned with sta- 
tues of Moses and Aaro^; the waljs of their houses 
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painted with the destruction of Sodom, the over- 
throwr of Pharaoh, the delivery of the two tables on. 
Mount Sinai, and such like subjects of sacred his- 
tory ! Who would not have inferred in such a case, 
that their temples were frequented out of form, while 
their inclinations were toward the law of Moses, and 
the God of the Hebrews? The Heathen priests would 
never have been silent on such an occasion : they 
would have exclaimed against this double-faced dis- 
affection, and have given the alarm against all that 
were guilty of it, as persons ready to apostatize from 
the religion of their ancestors. But alas ! no Heatheiis 
were ever found to be thus inconsistent : they were 
faithful to their profession, and with one mind abo* 
Qiinated every thing that was Jewish, for the relation 
it bore to the Jewish worship ; always railing against 
that nation as low and contemptible, and their reli- 
gion as foolish and superstitious. We also should be 
as sincere in our profession as they were in theirs, and 
should express our aversion against folly and profane* 
ness wherever they occur, unless our intellects were 
vitiated with false wisdom from the common forms^of 
educati(m. To take little things for great, and great 
for little, is the worst misfortune that can befal the 
human understanding. The machinery of Heathenism 
spears great to scholars, because it has been described 
by great wits of antiquity with great words and mu- 
sical verses ; and being offered very early to the mind 
at school, there is a natural prepossession in favour 
of it But is there really any thing great in the cha- 
racter of iBolus, shutting up the winds in a den? In 
Vulcan the blacksmith, hammering thunderbolts with 
his one-eyed journeymen ? In Neptune, a man living 
under water like a fish, and flourishing a pitch-fork 
to still the raging of the sea ? If these things ar« 

VOL. II. D D 
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taken literally, according to thiat poetical charactet' 
in which the ancient writers used them, and in which 
only they are adopted by the modems, they are so 
mean and ridiculous, that when the Heathens were 
pressed with them after the commencement of the 
Gospel, they could find no way of upholding their 
dignity, but by resolving them into their physical 
character; that is, by accommodating them, to the 
powers and operations of nature, to which they al* 
luded with a sort of mystical resemblance*. 

Notwithstanding all this, such is the attachment 
td the Heathen models, that Boileau lays it down as 
a principle in epic poetry, that no grandeur of de- 
scription can be attained without introducing Jupiter, 
Juno, Pallas, Neptune, with the whole tribe of Pagan 
divinities : and if any Christian should be deterred 
by a sense of his profession from making use of these 
ancient ornanientSy as he calls them, his scruples can 
be ascribed to nothing but a vain and superstitious 
fear. And indeed our poets have generally assented 
to this doctrine of Boileau, without finding them- 
selves much embarrassed by the terrors of Christian 
superstition ; insomuch that if any^ stranger were to 
judge of our religion from the practice of our poets 
and tragedians, he would take Paganism for the esta- 
blished religion of the country. For besides hynrns t6 
Venus and Bacchus, and Wood Nymphs, and Water 
Nymphs f, we see virtues and attributes impersonated 
tmd deified as they were of old : we have odes to Li- 
berty, odes to Health, odes to Contentment; in which 

* This is done at large by Phurnatus, in his book Xltft ^f ^nat^f 
published in Gale's Opuscula Mythologica. 

t The last thing that occurred to me of this kind, was, a prayer 
of poor Phyllis Wheatley, the negro poetess, to Neptune, entreating 
his providence to preserve her friend in a voyage. 
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Health is prayed to for health, and Contentment i» 
intrcated to give contentment, that is, to be the cause 
of itself; with many other absurdities, in which the 
licence of poetry is not very consistent with common 
sense, and much less with the sense of religion. 

What is mofe common with poets than to make a 
compliment of the creation to Jupiter? and tonsc- 
quently of all those sovereign attributes of power, 
wisdom, and goodness, which are displayed in the 
works of nature ; especially in the formation of the 
human species ? Of this we have a specimen in the 
following lines by the late celebrated Dean of St. 
Patrick's. 

When Cupid did his grandsire Jove entreat 
To form some beauty by a new receipt : 
««***♦ 

Jove mixt up all, and his best clay employed, 
Then call'd the happy composition Floyd. 

If a Latin poet celebrates the nativity and genius 
of some learned man, Luciua presides at his birth, 
and brings him safely into the world ; the Muses are 
hi3 nurses, Minerva teaches him, and Phoebus inspires 
him. When his death is to be lamented, what can 
his surviving friend say for him, on poetical princi- 
ples, but wish himself Orpheus, that so with his lyre 
he might go down to hell, and prevail on Pluto (the 
keeper of all dead Christians*) to restore him back 
again? This is the poor trite stuff, which hath pow 
been repeated for some ages past : the Heathen Deities 

* The public h&s been informed, that a procession afttr the modi 
of the Heathen funeral rites, was lately celebrated with great pomp, 
instead of Christian burial : in which procession, the heart of a 
dead Christian was carried through the Elysian Fields to soft music, 
and placed with proper solemnity in a very conspicuous Mausoleum. 

D D S 
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have been the objects of poetical gratitude, and the 
Heathen fables the sources of poetical consolation ! 
Such poets must excuse me, if I remind them of their 
error in words like those of the Apostle; " O foolish 
Christians, who hath bewitched vou, that ve should 
return to these beggarly elements, before whom Jesus 
Christ hath been set forth, as alive from the dead ? 
Having begun in Christianit}^ are ye to be made per- 
fect by Heathenism ? Have ye suffered so many per- 
secutions, and are ye now going back to those idols, 
for whose sakes ye were ai)pointed as sheep to the 
skhi^hter? The follv which returned from the free- 
doni of the Gospel back to the bondage of the law^ 
was nothing when compared to that which trifles with 
Omnipotence, and gives to idols and devils the ho- 
nour due only to the true God." 

For the origin of poetr3% Boileau, the French critic 
can go no higher than to the Heathen Oracles : 

" Thi^se miracles from numbers did arise, 
Since which in verse heaven taught his mysteries; 
And by a priest possess'd with rage divine, 
Apollo upoke fiom his prophetic shrine." 

Dry den's Traasl. 

How serious is this ! One would think Apollo had 
written the Bible ; or at least that the oracular verses 
of Heathen diviners w ere prior to the sacred songs of 
the Scripture, and of equal .authority. But when 
great wits are transported into the fabulous regions of 
poetry, they become insensible of the wickedness of 
diabolical imposture (for such was the practice at the 

Some years ago, a Bacchanalian festival was celebrated, and sacred 
rites performed brfore the idol of Bacchus, at the same place; the 
particulars of A^hich are preserved in some public prints of that 
time. 
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shrines of Apollo) and forget what they owe to truth, 
reason, and revelation. 

I think Milton hath tnade it appear, that what is 
great in poetry may well be attained without borrow- 
ing any thing from the ancient ornaments of the 
Pagan machinery : and indeed his poem of Paradise 
Lost never sinks below itself more eiFectually, than 
when he condescends to treat his subject in the Hea- 
then phrase, and embellish it with Heathen allusions, 
as where Adam and Eve are compared to Jupiter and 
Juno*; which is so foreign and unnatural, that the 
imagination being shocked with the impropriety, be- 
comes incredulous, and then the pleasure of reading 
is lost. Perhaps it may be imputed to the formality 
of Puritanism, that his poem was not still more de- 
formed with the impertinent ornaments of profane 
literature. In that age, the religion and morality of 
the classical writers, had not obtained quite so mucli 
authority as afterwards, when they were called iu to 
give their sanction to heresy, and to corrupt the 
highest mysteries of the Christian faith. Then was 
the pernicious example of Cato set up, who hath been 
followed ever since as a pattern of suicide, because 
the sin was unfortunately varnished over by the sen- 
timents and diction of that elegant scholar Mr. Ad- 
dison; who spoke of ** treading on classical ground*' 
with that veneration, with which the palmers and 
pilgrims of the twelfth century visited the Holy Land, 
which had been the scene of our blessed Saviour's 
miracles. 

Wh6 does ndt know, that Heathen fragments are 
now sought after as zealously as Christian relics were 
collected in former ages? There was a time when 

♦ Book iv. 499. 
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all the curious people of this nation were alarmed and 
animated if the bones of some ancient hermit were 
found, or some treatise recovered and added to Hie 
works of a legendary writer. Now the like alarm is 
spread, if an £truscan vault is opened, and some old 
broken pitchers are brought to light, with grotesque 
ill-designed figures upon them. When some great 
men, famous for their parts and learning, have dis* 
tinguished themselves by a taste for Heathen prin-* 
ciples and Heathen curiosities, the whole tribe of in- 
feriors follows them of course, as the vulgar on all 
olber occasions submit readily to fashion ; the oHn^ 
mon rule of those who have no judgment. That the 
study of antiquity is not entertaining and curious, I 
do not mean to say ; neither would I suggest that it 
is without its use; for certainly it is both useful and 
teputable to know many things which it is not neces- 
sary to admire : but some minds are so ill prepared to 
make proper distinctions, that their curiosity rises in- 
sensibly to a religious veneration, too often attended 
with a disaffection toward every thing that relates to 
the Christian character. 

It is much to be lamented, that whiU we are learn- 
ing' from the scholars of profane antiquity, the beaii- 
ties of imagery, the graces of diction, the arts of 
oratory, and the harmony of poetry, we are not bet- 
ter upon ouK guard against their principles, which 
steal npon us through the vehicles of poetry and on|- 
tory, till our taste is wholly vitiated, and the glo- 
rious realities of the Christian revelation become in- 
sipid and insignificant. 

Experience shews how difiicult it is to dwell with 
delight upon the expressions of Heathen writers, 
without embracing too many of their sentiments. 
When a painter hath exhibited Thais with all her 
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cbannSf lie tiiat values the lines of the picture, and 
adinkes the skill of the master, may very possibly be 
tempted to lust after tlie original, though he is ap- 
prized before-hand that she is an infamous and aban* 
ck)&ed strumpet. 

Dr. .MicUlleton confesses in one of his letters, that 
his iclassical engagements liad rendered him very 
squeamish in his theological studies ; and I am well 
convinced this has been .the case with many others, 
who from having their brains filled with Heathen no- 
tions, and their aflfections touched with tiie vanity of 
conscious erudition, have contracted a nausea toward 
the Bible and its contents; first disrelishing, and at 
length deliberately opposing, the Christian doctrines; 
perhaps without being sensible how their minds were 
origiiKilly debauched. If this experiment is fatal in 
so many instances, and dangerous in all^ it is an 
alarming consideration, that the first ideas conceived 
by schooi-boys are for the most part of the Heathen 
stamp: and I fear they are too seldom instructed in 
due season concerning the infinite difference between 
the true God and the false *. I was told once by a 
.school-boy, that one of his companions asked him 
very seriously, which was the uppermost, Jupiter or 
God Ahnighty? And well might the poor child be 
ignorant of the distinction, when his elders, who 
ought to have had more judgment, have made some 
foul mistakes in tlie same way ; such as that in the 
Universal Prayer of Mr. Pope, which gives us a new 
-sort of levelling Theology, unknown to the wisdom 

* This caution hath been laudably observed by the j«diciou8 editor 
of the Selector prqf'anis Scriptoribvs Historict, who hath prefaced his 
collection by such admonitions and distinctions as would render the 
present strictures superfluous, if they were more generally at* 
titnded to. 
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of former ages. When the Jewish nation was called 
out by the prophet Elijah to be spectators of the 
grandest dispute the world ever saw, that is, to de- 
termine whether Jehovah or Baal was the proper ob- 
ject of religious adoration, Mr. Pope could have set- 
tied it all in a word or two, only by instructing the 
parties that the true God is worshipped in every cli- 
mate by those who worship any God at all : that the 
Saint, the Savage, and the Sage, the Hebrew, the 
Hottentot, and the Greek philosopher, were the vo- 
taries of one and the same Divinity. How mistakea 
were the poor Christians under all the Roman perse- 
cutions, in throwing away their lives upon a distinc- 
tion which had no existence ! They were brought 
before the altar of Jupiter, arid the usual alternative 
was proposed^ either to suffer death or signify their 
adoration. Had either party been aware of the new 
levelling principle, they might have been reconciled 
without proceeding to these extremities, and have 
joined amicably in the same sacrifices. Thus much 
however we may conclude for certain, that if the 
poet had been in the like circumstances, he could not 
possibly have been a martyr, if he believed his own 
doctrine. * , , 

The pious and excellent author! of the Night 

, Thoughts, who writes as a Christian moralist, hath 

been tempted by the force of custom to transgress 

. that rule of sound criticism, which obliges, us to 

lj)a,ke every composition uniform and of a piece. 

What occasion had he thus to adopt the Heathen 

$tyle "that more than miracle the Gods indulge*/* 

Why gods in the plural ? Why must they have the 

Jipnour of working miracles ? And why are the Holy 

• 

• Night lid. 
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Angels of God, and the red-facecj Bacchus of Pagan- 
ism, brought together in the same poem? Which, to 
say nothing of the impiety of it, can never be recon- 
ciled to the rules of propriety and good v/riting. If 
we write as Christians, let us keep up to the style of 
our profession : if our scene is laid upon Heathen 
ground, then let us take the language of the Heathen 
writers — Sit guod vis simplex duntaxat Sg unum. The 
Levitical law forbad the people to plough with an ox 
and an ass together ; and the New Testament taking 
lip the same principle, Commands us not to be un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers. All I ccwi- 
tend for here is consistency and propriety ; and I am 
sure the judgment of the best critics will bear me out 
in what 1 have said. 

The case of the primitive martyrs, who chose ra- 
ther to die than do honour to the Heathen Deities, 
brings to my remembrance a circumstance which 
lessens njy admiration of those antique statues, which, 
as the pix)ductions of genius, are otherwise very much 
to be admired for elegance of design and truth of 
proportion. In times of persecution it was the cusr 
torn with the bigots of Heathenism to drag the Chris- 
tians up to the images of their idol-gods, either to 
offer sacrifice or be put to death : whence it is by no 
means improbable, that the blood of many innocent 
Christians may have been barbarously shed to the ho- 
nour of some statues now in high esteem with mo- 
dern virtuosi of the same Christian profession; who, 
for a little excellence of workmanship, admire and 
respect what their purer predecessors bad reason ta 
regard with horror and detestation *. 

* We have heard it observed, that the Statues of Heathen deities 
have been generally found under the earth with their faces down- 
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Where at last will this taste, which hath been pre- 
vailing and increasing for so many years, from the 
days of Lord Herbert to the late erection of the Pan- 
theon^ where, I say, will it lead us ? Where can it 
lead us, but to indifference and atheism ? A Christian 
corrupted with Heathen affections, degenerates into 
something worse than the original Heathens of anti* 
quity. They had great faith in such gods as thiey 
knew; depended upon them devoutly; and applied 
to them on erery public occasion, either of depreca* 
tion or thanksgiving. If we except the £picureaBs» 
tJiey insisted almost universally on a special provi*- 
dence, directing things pi^o re nata ; and were assured 
that the gods were the avengers of perjury^ and im- 
piety. But faith in the divine protection, and fear 
of divine vengeance, are but coldly regarded, and 
rarely to be met with in many of their modem di»- 
ciples. Sacrifice was practised by them, as the esf^i^ 
tial park of religion, for tlie expiation of private or 
national guilt: but when the Christian sacrifice is 
meglected, and the Heathen sacrifices are exploded^ 
nothing remains but a religion without expiation ; a 
thing which never existed since the expulsion of 
Adam from Paradise, till it was begotten of late time 
in Socinus, and his followers; when Christian luke- 
warmness engendered with the pride and ignorance 
of gentile philosophy. 

While we have been considering the case of poets, 
orators, and artists, how they all stand affected to 

'Ward: which renders it probable, that after the oonversion of U|€ 
empire, such Statues had been purposely buried out of the way-b/ 
the zeal and piety of the primitive Christians. How surprisingly 
are times altered ! We now hear Mr. Gibbon blamihg Christians for 
not hitermixing the eiegtait and innoe€nt rites of Paganism with their 
own worship ! 
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Heathenism ; I had aliBost forgotten the philoaophers, 
I mean the natural philosophers, whose science for 
an hundred years past, hath been claiming kindred 
with the Heathen divinity. About the year 1680, it 
was observed by an eminent scholar of that titee, that 
the exact and scrutinizing spirit of the school-divi* 
nity was become necessary, in order to detect the pre* 
tensions of some " who were ready by the study of 
nature to immerse God in matter, and xnXh those 
impieties of Democritus and Epicurus, to confound 
him with nature.** In the year 1685, JVfr. Boyle, in 
a treatise intitled, " A free Inquiry into tiie vulgarly 
received notion of Nature," expressed an apprehen* 
sion that the same doctrine was likely to gain ground 
amongst us ; and he gave the alarm to the public in 
the following emphatic language, which merits well 
to be considered. " Nor are Christians themselves so 
much out of danger of being deduced by these Hea^ 
thenish notions about an intelligent world (the stoical 
anima mundiy) but that even iu these times there is 
lately sprung up a sect of men, as well professing 
Christianity as pretending to philosophy ; who, (if I 
be not misinformed of their doctrine) do very much 
symbolize with the ancient Heathens, and talk much 
indeed of God, but mean such a one as is not really 
distinct from the animated and intelligent universe; 
but is on that account very diiFering from the true 
God whom we Christians believe and worship. And 
though I find the leaders of this sect to be looked 
upon by some more witty than knowing men, as the 
discoverers of unheard-of mysteries in physics and 
natural theolog}^ yet their hypothesis does not at all 
appear to me to be new, &c." Then he proceeds to 
shew, that this philosophical God, which is not essetil 
tially differetit from Nature, was the Deity of tliie 
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Heathen philosophers, citisg such passdges as that of 
Seneca, Nihil natura sine Deo est ^ nee Deus sine na- 
iurCj sed idem est uterque. 

. How near the expressions of our Doctor Halley 
approach to an avowal of this Heathen opinio i in hia 
eulogium on the Newtonian philosophy, let any im- 
partial person judge, when he has considered the sense 
of them. And here let me observe by the way, that 
it is to no purpose for any man to tell us that these 
things are popular, aAd must not be spoken against : 
they ought to be spoken against for that vjcry reason ; 
because the whole world does not aiFord* a -greater 
temptation to error than long established popularity; 
on which, consideration, .all men who wish to chain 
down others to their own favourite, errors^ are for 
ever ringing this popularity in their ears. To go on 
therefore with Doctor Halley, whose sentiments con- 
xjerning God and Nature, are communicated in the 
following lines : 

En tibi Eorma poli, & divae libramina Molis, 
Computus en Jovis, et quas dum primordia' rerum 
Condercty omnipoteus sibi leges ipse Creator 
Dixerit — 

Here the MoleSy or mass of matter which constitutes 
the world, has the epithet diva ascribed to it, which 
makes it divine : and in another part of the same 
poem the epithet is given to Nature, 



jamque abdita Due. 



Claustra patent Nature 

Then the computus JoviSy or calculation of Jupiter^ 
supposing it to allude to the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, must imply that the visible world is Jupiter, 
s^ it stands in the Heathen pwt^Jupiter est quod^ 
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cunque *vides: and this seems farther eviilent from the 
sentiment which is explanatory of it, >nz. that the 
Creator (supposing Jupiter to be he) gave laws to 
timself ; which is true if God and Nature are the 
same thing ; because in that case the laws given to 
Nature^ will be laws imposed upon God, The Psahn- 
ist, who distii\guishes rightly between the works and 
the work-master, says, " he gave them a law which 
shall not be broken :" and Mr. Boyle, in his treatise 
above referred to, hath well remarked, that " God 
when he made the world, ai^d established the laws 
of motion, gave them to Matter, and not to him* 
self* f as if he had been censuring that expression 
of Dr. Halley, which has been the subject of our 
present animadversion. 

If any other philosophers have been betrayed -by 
the authority of great names, into the -belief of /this 
strange doctrine, it cannot be wondered at, if such 
are found but badly disposed for the reception of the 
Christian mysteries : for what concord hath Heathen 
Jupiter with the Christian Trinity ? What arguments 
can be strong enough to persuade those men of a di- 
vine co-equal personality in the Godhead, who have 
relapsed into the reveries of Stoicism, and are the 
votaries of an anima mundiy an intelligent universe, 
a Deity immersed in matter? To such, the notion of 
a co-eternal Son of God, Creator of all things that 
exist, and who shall be still the same when nature 
shall wax old, and the heavens shall vanish away, 
must of necessity be contemptible and incredible: 
and this I apprehend to be one reason why we have 
so many Arians among the professed admirers of na- 
tural philosophy, thus falsely understood. 

^ Edit. 16S5-6. p. 158. 
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Let it not be ssud that I take any pleasure in cen- 
Miring: a captious censor is an odious dbaracter. If 
the iquestion should be put to me, *' who made Uiee a 
ruler and a judged I am ready to answer for myself, 
that I shall never wish to rule where so few are in- 
clined to obey ; and that I shall never judge where 
my duty will permit me to excuse. I see my country 
hasting to ruin on many different principles; and I 
point out one of them, which is the most pernicious 
of all, if it is not in fact the mother of all the rest. 
I only say what must be said by somebody, if we are 
ever to be recla^ned from the perilous consequences 
of Pagan corruption : if not, liberavi animam meam. 
Should any person ask me how Christianity is to be 
banished out of Christendom, as the pre^ctions of 
the Gospel give us reason to expect it will be, I should 
make no scruple to answer, that it will certainly be 
brought to pass by this growing affection to Healiien- 
ism \ And therefore it is devoutly to be wished that 
«ome censor would arise with the zeal and spirit of 
Martin Luther, to remonstrate effectually against this 
indulgence of Paganism, which is more fatal to the 
interests of Christianity than all the abuses purged 
away at the Reformation. This is now the grand 
abuse, against which the zeal of a Luther, and the 
wit of an Erasmus, ought to be directed : it is the 
abomination of desolation standing where it ought 
not, even in the sanctuary of Christianity, and is a 
worse offence than all the profanations that ever hap- 
pened to the Jewish temple. In the mean time, till 
dthe world shall be blessed with such a monitor, I have 
presumed to claim some freedom of thought, and li- 

• Is not tliis conjecture of the Author, in the year 1776» no^ 
cQttfinned, by what hath lately happtned in -France ? 
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bcrty of speech, against the tyranny of prevailing 
fashjlon : and you will pardon me if I confess to you, 
upon, this occasion, the mean opinion I have long en- 
tertained of some modern refinements-; insomuch that 
I could wish many of them were exchanged -for a 
little of that religious simplicity, which placed the 
seven works of charity upon the shoeing-hom of the 
AKbot of Glastonbury. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your's, most faithfully, 

and affectionately. 



N. B. An Abbot of Glastonbury was hanged at 
the place, for denying the supremacy of Henry VIII. 
when his effects were confiscated ; and perhaps this 
article might have been found amongst them. 
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